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PREFACE 

The National Conference on Concrete Road Building had its origin in 
the following resolution, adopted at the annual meeting of the Directors of 
the Cement Products Exhibition Co. in Chicago, May 13, 19 14: 

Whbreas, the use of concrete in roads and streets has increased with 
singular rapidity during the past few years, and 

Whbrbas, there is a diversity of opinion and experience relative to 
costs, materials and the best methods of construction, and 

Whbrbas, the Cement Products Exhibition Co. is a co-operative 
educational organization for the development of concrete construction in 
every legitimate field through the agency of public expositions, meetings, 
and conferences; therefore be it 

Rbsolvbd, that the Executive Committee be and is hereby authorized 
and directed to call and convene a National Conference on Concrete Road 
Building of state highway commissioners, state engineers, county and 
township road officials, city engineers, park boards, officers and road com- 
mittees of automobile clubs and associations, good roads organizations, 
agricultural societies, and others connected with or interested in the per- 
manent improvement of public highways; said Conference to be held in 
the city of Chicago, Illinois, February 12, 13, and 14, 1914. 

Under the authority of the above resolution, the President of the Cement 
Products Exhibition Co. invited a number of prominent representatives of 
educational institutions, agricultural organizations, engineering societies, good 
roads associations, highway officials, the engineering press, and others interested 
in the improvement of roads, to serve upon an Advisory Committee. A com- 
mittee with the following personnel was formed : 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

A. N. ABBOTT, PRESIDENT, 
ILLINOIS FARMERS' INSTITUTE, 

Morrison, III. 

CHARLES WHITING BAKER, 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 

ENGINEERING NEWS, 

New York City. 

IRA O. BAKER, 

PROFESSOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 

Urbana, III. 

H. M. BAUMBERGER, CITY ENGINEER, 

GRBBNVU.LB, III. 



PRSFJCE 

ARTHUR H. BLANCHARD, 

PROFESSOR OF HIGHWAY ENGINEERING, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

Nbw York City. 

W. F. M. GOSS, DEAN, 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 

Urban A, III. 

A. P. GROUT, PRESIDENT, 
THE ILLINOIS ALFALFA GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 

Winchester, III. 

EDWARD M. HAGAR, PRESIDENT, 
CEMENT PRODUCTS EXHIBITION CO., 

Chicago. 

ELWOOD HAYNES, PRESIDENT, 
THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO., 

KoKOMO, Ind. 

JAMES O. HEYWORTH, 
Chicago. 

EDWARD N. HINES, CHAIRMAN, 
BOARD OF COUNTY ROAD COMMISSIONERS, 

Detroit, Mich. 

A. R. HIRST, 

STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER, 

Madison, Wis. 

RICHARD L. HUMPHREY, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN CONCRETE INSTITUTE, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROBERT W. HUNT, 
Chicago. 

JOHN H. MULLEN, SECRETARY, 
MINNESOTA ROADMAKERS ASSOCIATION, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

J. W. PARMLEY, PRESIDENT, 
SOUTH DAKOTA GOOD ROADS ASSOCIATION, 

Ipswich, So. Dak. 
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CHARLES PIEZ, PRESIDENT, 
ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 

CmcAOo. 

JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, STATE ENGINEER, 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 

DONALD D. PRICE, STATE ENGINEER, 

Lincoln, Neb. 

ALLEN S. RAY, PRESIDENT, 
CHICAGO AUTOMOBILE CLUB, 

Chicago. 

ALBERT REICHMANN, PRESIDENT, 
WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 

Chicago. 
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Hastings, Mich. 

GEORGE W. COOLEY, STATE ENGINEER, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

CHARLES HENRY DAVIS, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL HIGHWAYS ASSOCIATION, 

South Yarmouth, Mass. 

F. W. DE WOLF, DIRECTOR, 
ILLINOIS STATE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 

Urbana, III. 
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WILLIAM G. EDENS, PRESIDENT, 
ILLINOIS HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 

Chicago. 

JOHN ERICSON, CITY ENGINEER, 

Chicago. 
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Chicago. 

CARL G. FISHER, 
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STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER, 

Ames, Ia. 

JAMES R. MARKER, 
STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSIONER, 

Columbus. Ohio. 
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J. P. MASON, PRESIDENT, 
ILLINOIS STATE DAIRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION, 

Elgin, III. 

JOHN C. SHAFFER, EDITOR, 

CHICAGO EVENING POST, 

Chicago. 

JOHN D. SHOOP, 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

Chicago. 

W. E. STALNAKER, PRESIDENT, 
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Chicago. 
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Subsequently, the Advisory Committee elected W. F. M. Goss, Qiairman, 
and J. P. Beck, Secretary. The organization of the Conference, the appoint- 
ment of committees, and the preparation of the program, then proceeded 
under the direction of the Advisory Committee. 

to 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CONCRETE 

ROAD BUILDING 



The First Session Was Held on February 12, at 2 P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by Edward N. Hines, who moved the 
election of W. F. M. Goss as Chairman of the Conference, A. N. Johnson 
and Ira O. Baker as Vice-Chairmen and J. P. Beck as Secretary. 

After the disposal of some minor business matters, the following resolu- 
tion, introduced by S. E. Bradt, was adopted : 

Whereas, it is desirable in the discussions of this Conference to avoid 
all chance of the devotion of any considerable amount of the limited time 
to business discussions; and 

Whereas, it is desirable to devise an adequate means whereby con- 
sideration may be given to business questions of importance, motions and 
resolutions which may be introduced or suggested by the scientific discus- 
sions of the Conference ; and 

Whereas, it may be desirable to preserve and publish the proceedings 
of the Conference, or portions thereof, or to give to the public a declara- 
tion of the opinions of this Conference as to the fundamental principles to 
be observed in road building of concrete ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that a Committee on Resolutions be appointed by the 
Chairman. Be it further 

Resolved, that all miscellaneous business, motions, resolutions, com- 
mittee reports and discussions be referred to said Committee on Resolu- 
tions; and be it further 

Resolved, that said Committee on Resolutions be requested to present 
a report of its deliberations and recommendations, embracing a codification 
of the best practice in concrete road building. 

The Chairman thereupon named the following to serve upon the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: 

Richard L. Humphrey, Chairman; Edward N. Hines, 

Ira O. Baker, Secretary; Sanford E. Thompson, 

F. E. Turneaure, W. K. Hatt, 

A. Marston, F. P. Wilson, 

A. N. Johnson, J. T. Voshell, 

Thomas H. MacDonald, C. W. Boynton, 

James R. Marker, Leonard S. Smith. 

Upon motion offered by Charles P. Light, Dr. Goss was made ex-ofEcio 
member of the Committee on Resolutions. 

II 
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I SUMMARY OF FROCEEDINGS | 

The Chairman then made the fallowing statement: ■ 

Gentlemen, you vv-itl bear in mind that this Conference is not baclccd by I 
any permanent organization and it does not, at this moment, at least, look I 
forward to any permanent existence. It has no means of existence except such ■ 
as may lie in the desire of the people to be together for the purpose of the | 
discussions which are to occur here. There is one aspect, therefore, of the 
work of the Conference which we are incompetent to take care of and I am 
going to ask Mr. Hagar to speak to us concerning that. 1 take pleasure in 
introducing Edward M. Hagar. 

Mr. Hagar: — Mr, Chairman and gentlemen: We are all confident that 
the papers that will be read at this Conference, as well as reports and dis- 
cussions, will be very valuable and it will be desirable to have them published 
and distributed. As President of the Cement Products Exhibition Co.. I 
therefore offer, on behalf of the Exhibition Co., to defray the expense of 

■ printing, publishing and distributing the proceedings of this Conference under 
the direction of the Resolutions Committee. 
The Chairman: — I am sure that the Chairman voices the appreciation of 
the members of this Conference in saying to Mr. Hagar that we all greatly 
appreciate the courtesy of his interest and the generosity of his proposal. 

If I may be permitted one moment in which to turn aside from the 
business considerations of this hour, 1 would not call your attention to 
the fact — for that would be unnecessary — but I would mention that this, 
the 1 2th day of February, is one of tender and precious associations. It 
will hardly be possible in our country today for people to gather for any 
purpose without thoughts of that great man whose life has distinguished and 
even hallowed the day. Helpful and inspiring thoughts they must be for 
any one who wishes even in the humblest way to work for his country, for 
her good name among nations, for the integrity of her government, for the 
welfare of her people. His life was spent for this and the spirit in which he 
conducted both small and great affairs is the spirit which ought to direct us 
in all of our considerations. It is significant that this meeting of ours begins 
its deliberations upon Lincoln's Birthday, and in recognition of the debt which 
we as citizens of this great nation and especially of this state of Illinois owe 
to Lincoln. I am going to ask that you all for one moment rise to your feet. 
(The audience arose.) 

The following addresses were then given : 
"The National Conference on Concrete Road Building" — W. F. M. Gftsa, 

Dean, College of Engineering. University of Illinois. 
"Financing Permanent Roads" — S. E. Bradt, Secretary, Illinois State High- 
way Commission, Springfield. 111. 
"Can a Rural Community Afford Permanent Roads?" — Oliver H. Dunlap, 

President, Iowa State Supervisors Association, Kalona, Iowa. 
"The Concrete Road System of Wayne County, Michigan" — Edward N. 
Hines, Chairman, Board of County Road Commissioners, Detroit, MidL 
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SECOND SESSION OF CONFERENCE 

Held February 13» at 10 A. M., 

Vic^Chairman a. N. Johnson, Presiding. 

The reports of the following committees were received and discussed : 

I— CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CONCRETE ROADS 

Chairman — R. J. Wig, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
N. H. Tunnidif!, Civil Engineer, Davenport, Iowa. 
W. A. Mclntyre, Engineer, Association of American Portland Cement 

Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

II_jOINTS FOR CONCRETE ROADS 

Chairman — ^W. K. Hatt, Professor in Charge, School of Civil Engineering, 

Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind. 
George W. Cooley, State Engineer, St. Paul, Minn. 
R. J. Wig, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, Washington, 

D.C 

III— AGGREGATES FOR CONCRETE ROADS 

Chairman — Sanford E. Thompson, Consulting Engineer, Newton Highlands, 
Mass. 

A. N. Talbot, President, American Society for Testing Materials, Urbana, 
IlL 

W. M. Kinney, Assistant Engineer, Universal Portland Cement Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

IV— PREPARATION AND TREATMENT OF SUB-GRADE FOR 

CONCRETE ROADS 

Qiairman — Ira O. Baker, Professor of Civil Engineering, University of 

Illinois, Urbana, 111. 
A. R. Hirst, State Highway Engineer, Madison, Wis. 
A. N. Johnson, State Highway Engineer, Springfield, 111. 

V— REINFORCEMENT OF CONCRETE ROADS 

Qiairman — ^Thomas H. MacDonald, State Highway Engineer, Ames, Iowa. 
Henry E. Riggs, Professor of Civil Engineering, University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Richard L. Humphrey, President, American Concrete Institute, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

THIRD SESSION OF CONFERENCE 

Held February 13» at 2 P. M.» 

Vicb-Chairmak Ira O. Baker, Presiding. 

The following program was presented: 
Address: ''Experiments with Concrete for Roads Conducted by the United 
States Office of Public Roads" — J. T. Voshell, Senior Highway Engineer, 
United States Office of Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 

13 



SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS 

VI— METHODS AND COST OF REPAIRING AND MAINTAIN- 
ING CONCRETE ROADS 

Chairman — Edward N. Hines, Chairman, Board of County Road Commis- 
sioners, Detroit, Mich. 
J. C. McCullough, City Engineer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
F. P. Wilson, City Engineer, Mason City, Iowa. 

VII— SHOULDERS FOR CONCRETE ROADS 

Chairman — Walter Wilson Crosby, Baltimore, Md. 

E. A. Kingsley, State Highway Engineer, Little Roclc, Ark. 

John H. Mullen, Secretary, Minnesota Roadmakers Association, St. Paul, 

Minn. 

VIII— BITUMINOUS SURFACES FOR CONCRETE ROADS 

Chairman — E. J. Mehren, Editor-in-Chief, Engineering Record, New York 

City. 
Henry G. Shirley, Chief Engineer, State Roads Commission, Baltimore, Md. 
James R. Marker, State Highway Commissioner, Columbus, Ohio. 

IX— FINISHING AND CURING CONCRETE ROAD SURFACES 

Chairman — F. E. Turneaure, Dean, College of Engineering, University of 

Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
H. J, Kuelling, President, Wisconsin Highway Commissioners Association, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
E. D. Boyer, Engineer, The Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York City. 

X— ECONOMIC METHODS OF HANDLING AND HAULING 
MATERIALS FOR CONCRETE ROADS 

Chairman — Halbert P. Gillette, Editor-in-Chief, Engineering & Contracting, 

Chicago. 
Donald D. Price, State Engineer, Lincoln, Neb. 
Percy H. Wilson, Secretary, Association of American Portland Cemeot 

Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

At the close of this program a resolution was introduced by E. S. Lamed, 
referring to the importance of conducting thorough investigations into the 
quality of the materials available in the various states for use in concrete, and 
calling upon the Governor and Legislature of the several states to consider 
the necessity for making appropriations to the proper agencies for conducting 
such investigations by the State Geologists, Universities, Engineering Experi- 
ment Stations and other proper agencies. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

FOURTH AND FINAL SESSION OF CONFERENCE 

Held February 14, at 10 A. M., 
Chairman Goss, Presiding. 

The meeting gave its consideration to the following program: 
Address: "Concrete Road Construction by the Ohio State Highway Depart- 
ment" — H. D. Bruning, Division Engineer, State Highway Department. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Reports of Committees: 
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XI— MIXING AND PLACING MATERIALS FOR 

CONCRETE ROADS 

Chairman — Paul D. Sargent, Chief Engineer, State Highway Commission, 
Augusta, Me. 

Arthur H. Blanchard, Professor of Highway Engineering, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

C. W. Boynton, Inspecting Engineer, Universal Portland Cement Co., 
Chicago. 

XII— COST OF CONSTRUCTING CONCRETE ROADS 

Qiairman — ^A. N. Johnson, State Highway Engineer, Springfield, 111. 

Joseph Hyde Pratt, State Engineer, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Albert Reichmann, President, Western Society of Engineers, Chicago. 

XIII— THICKNESS, CROWN AND GRADES FOR 

CONCRETE ROADS 

Qiairman — ^Leonard S. Smith, in Charge of Roads and Pavements, University 

of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Earle R. Whitmore, City Engineer, Port Huron, Mich. 
T. R. Agg, Assistant Professor in Civil Engineering, Iowa State College, 

Ames, Iowa. 

XIV— PROPORTION AND CONSISTENCY OF MATERIALS 

FOR CONCRETE ROADS 

Chairman — C. U. Boley, City Engineer, Sheboygan, Wis. 
C. C. Widener, City Engineer, Bozeman, Mont. 

George A. Dingman, Engineer, Board of County Road Commissioners, 
Detroit, Mich. 

XV— FORM OF SPECIFICATIONS FOR CONCRETE ROADS 

Qiairman — ^A. Marston, Dean and Director, Division of Engineering, Iowa 

State College, Ames, Iowa. 
A. N. Talbot, President, American Society for Testing Materials, Urbana, 111. 
George W. Cooley, State Engineer, St. Paul, Minn. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

The following report of the Committee on Resolutions was then presented 
by its Chairman, Richard L. Humphrey, and unanimously adopted: 

I — ^Whbrbas, the first National Conference on Concrete Road Build- 
ing has proved an unqualified success, and 

Whbrbas, the success of the Conference is largely due to the 
activity of its officers, the members of its Advisory Committee, and the 
Chairman and members of the special committees, therefore be it 

Rbsolved, that this Conference expresses its hearty appreciation 
and thanks for the services rendered by its Chairman, W. F. M. Goss, 
by its Secretary, J. P. Beck, and by the members of its Advisory Com- 
mittee for their labors in bringing about this successful Conference; and 
also to the Chairman and members of the various committees, and to its 
presiding officers, Ira O. Baker and A. N. Johnson, for the successful 
conduct of the sessions. Be it further 
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Resolved, that the thanks of this Conference be extended to those 
who presented addresses and loolc part in the discussions, and to those 
who by their participation in or presence at the deliberations contributed 
to its success. 



2 — Whereas, this Conference has been made possible through the 
invaluable assistance of the Cement Products Exhibition Co., and 

Whereas, this Company has ofiEered to defray the cost of printing 
the proceedings of the Conference, therefore be it 

Resolved, that this Conference does hereby accept with heartiest 
appreciation and thanks, the offer of the Cement Products Exhibition Co. 



3 — Whereas, the Coi 
the preparation of a declara 
the fundamentals to be obsei 



>nferen( 



ind that its dutii 



I Resolutions has been charged with 
1 of the opinions of this Conference as to 
1 in concrete road building, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Committee on Resolutions be requested to 
continue its work of editing and arranging the papers, addresses, reports 
and discussions coming before thi 
with the completion of this work. 

4 — Whereas, many matters have come before this Conference for 
consideration upon which further investigation and study is necessary, and 

Whereas, many of its Committees have been unable to present 
more than preliminary reports, and 

Whereas, the large attendance and deep interest manifested in 
the meetings of the Conference emphasize the need for such deliberations, 
and 

Whereas, the Cement Products Exhibition Co. has offered to 
provide funds to defray the expense of another Conference and for pub- 
lishing the results of its deliberations, therefore be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the Conference that its Advisory 
Committee should continue with power to determine whether or not 
another Conference upon this subject is desirable, and to fix the time and 
place of meeting. Be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this Conference that if sudi a 
future Conference be held it should be at the time and place of the 
Annual Convention of the American Concrete Institute. Be it 



Resolved, that the Advisory Committee shall have full power to 
make all necessary arrangements for such a future Conference, and to 
; its membership and the number of its officers, and if necessary 
1 Executive Committee. 



5 — Whereas, concrete is a building material of great value in the 
economical construction of highways, buildings, bridges and other struc- 
tures, and 

Whereas, its rapidly increasing use is of great importance in the 
permanent developments in each state, and 
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Whbrbas, the quality of the sand, gravel and stone available for 
use in concrete in the various localities in each state is of fundamental 
importance and has not yet been extensively determined; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the National Conference on Concrete Road Build- 
ing, assembled in Chicago, February 12, 13, 14, 1914, that it is highly 
desirable that the materiab available in the various states for use in con- 
crete should be examined and tested as rapidly as possible by competent 
State Geologists, Universities, or Engineering Experiment Stations, and 
be it further 

Resolved, that the Governor and the Legislature of the several 
states be provided with a copy of these resolutions and asked to seriously 
consider die great necessity for making adequate provision and appropria- 
tion to the proper agency for the prompt inauguration of such investiga- 
tions. 



6— Your Committee has devoted much time and held frequent meet- 
ings and has endeavored to crystallize the thoughts and recommendations 
presented in the several reports and developed in the discussions thereon, 
and appends herewith the results of its deliberations in the form of recom- 
mended practice for the construction of concrete roads, and recommends 
that same be adopted as the opinion of this Conference.* 

*Refer to next page for Recommended Practice. 
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RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 

The National Conference on Concrete Road Building adoptt 
the following princtplea as representing good practice in the 
construction of concrete roads. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
The salient features of the recommended practice are: 

1. The aggregate* thould be clean and hard. 

2. The sand should be coarse and well graded. 

3. A rich mixture should be used. 

4. The materials should be correctly proportioned. 

5. The materials should be thoroughly mixed. 

6. The inspection should be inteUigent and thorough. 

7. When in doubt, reinforce the pavement. 

8. The sub-grade should be of uniform density, thoroughly 
compacted and drenched with water immediately before placing 
concrete. 

9. The concrete should be of a viscous, plastic consistency. 
10. After placing, the concrete should be immediately covered 

and kept moist and not opened to traffic for four weeks. 

DETAILS OF RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 

The details of recommended practice are as follows: 
I. GRADING 

(a) SLOPES AND GRADES: The grade of the roadway and the 
side slopes should be determined by an engineer to meet the local conditions. 

(b) EXCAVATION OR TREATMENT OF EXISTING ROAD- 
WAY; The fundamental requirement of the sub-grade is that it should at 
all times be of uniform density, so that it will not settle unevenly and cause 
cracks in the surface of the pavement, and no part of the work is more worthy 
of intelligent care and painstaking labor than the preparation of the sub- 
grade; the slight additional cost necessary to insure good results is abiindandy 
justifiable. When the pavement is constructed on virgin soil, care should be 
taken to remove all soft spots so as to insure a uniform density; and if con- 
structed on an old roadbed, even greater care must be taken in preparing the 
sub-grade, which is likely to be more compact in the center than at the sides, 
and consequently there is more danger that the pavement will settle unevenly, 
causing cracks. 

(c) FILLS: Where roadways are constructed over fills, extreme care 
should be observed to insure the use of proper material in layei) 
of such thickness that they may be thoroughly compacted so that when the 
fill is completed there will be a minimum of settlement. The 611 should be 
allowed to stand for as long a time as possible so that it will have an oppor- 
tunity to settle thoroughly before the pavement is placed thereon. In general, 
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the material composing a fill should be deposited in layers not more than one 
(i) foot in thickness and each layer should be thoroughly wetted and com- 
pacted with a roller weighing ten ( lo) tons. 

(d) SUB-GRADE: Before the pavement is laid, care should be taken 
to bring the sub-grade to proper elevation and to see that it is thoroughly 
compacted; any soft spots or settlements should be filled with a suitable 
material. 

2. DRAINAGE 

The drainage of the roadbed of a pavement is of vital importance. If the 
sub-grade is not well drained, there is danger of unequal settlement after the 
pavement is laid, causing longitudinal cracks; there is also a possibility that 
the frost may lift the edges of the pavement and likewise produce cracks. 
The character of drainage necessary will depend on local conditions. It is 
recommended that, in general, proper drainage may be secured through lateral 
ditches. If underground water is present this may be removed through the 
use of drain tile laid at a suitable depth on either side of the roadway, or on 
one side with cross drains from the other side. The top of the tile should 
not be less than three (3) feet below the sub-grade. 

3. MATERIALS 

(a) PORTLAND CEMENT: The Portland cement should meet the 
requirements of the Standard Specifications for Portland Cement of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. 

(b) AGGREGATES: The Conference is of the opinion that naturally 
mixed aggregates should not be used without screening and remixing in proper 
proportions. The quality of the aggregates can usually be materially improved 
by washing. Aggregates should not contain frost or frozen lumps. 

(A) FINE AGGREGATE: Fine aggregate diould consist of sand, 
crushed stone or gravel screenings, graded from fine to coarse and passing 
when dry a screen of one-quarter inch mesh. It should be preferably of 
silicious material, hard* and durable, clean, free from dust, loam, vegetable 
or other deleterious matter. 

In first-class sands, properly graded from fine to coarse, not more than 
fifteen (15) per cent of the grains will pass a sieve having fifty (50) meshes 
to the linear inch and not more than two (2) per cent will pass a sieve having 
one hundred meshes to the linear inch. Fine aggregate should be of such 
quality that mortar composed of one (i) part Portland cement and three (3) 
parts fine aggregate, by weight, when made into briquettes, will show a tensile 
strength at least equal to the strength of a 1:3 mortar of the same normal 
consistency made with the same cement and standard Ottawa sand. 

Since it is impossible to determine the quality of sand by the usual eye 
and hand examination, the Conference is of the opinion that their quality 
should be determined by tests for tensile strength and mechanical analysis. 

(B) COARSE AGGREGATE: Coarse aggregate should consist of 
clean, hard** and durable crushed stone or gravel graded in size, all of which 

*No material is suitable which is not approximately as hard as flint or quartz. 
The Conference recommends that an investigation be made to devise a suitable, sim- 
ple test for hardness. 

**The term *'hard" as used here refers to the French co-efficient of wear; the 
Conference recommends that the material should have a co-efficient of not less than 
twelve. For method of determining French co-efficient of wear, see Baker's Roads 
and Payements, page 184, Edition of 19x3. 
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will pass a one and one-half (i^) and be retained on a one-quarter (%) 
inch screen. 

It should be clean, hard and durable and free from all deleterious matter, 
and should not contain flat or elongated particles. 

(c) WATER: Water should be clean, free from oil, add, alkali or 
vegetable matter. 

(d) REINFORCEMENT: All reinforcement shall develop an ultimate 
tensile strength of not less than 70,000 pounds per square inch and bend 180^ 
around one diameter and straighten without fracture. 

All reinforcement should be free from excessive rust, scale, paint or coat- 
ings of any character which would tend to reduce or destroy the bond. 

4. FORMS 

(a) MATERIALS: Forms may be of wood or metal and should be 
free from warp, of sufficient strength to resist springing out of shape, and have 
a width equal to the required thickness of the pavement. 

(b) SETTING: The forms should be well staked and rigidly held in 
position and their upper edges should conform to the established grades of 
the pavement. The Conference believes that metal forms are preferable. 
Where wooden forms are used they should be capped with metal. The forms 
should be thoroughly cleaned before being used. 

5. THICKNESS 

The thickness of the concrete pavement is controlled by many factors 
such as condition and character of the sub-grade, drainage, traffic, climatic 
conditions, width of pavement, etc. Three distinct types of cross sections are 
in general use: 

1. Uniform thickness of concrete for all widths of roadway and 
consequently the same amount of crown in the foundation as in the surface. 

2. Roadways in which the concrete is thicker at the center than at 
the edge, but in which some crown is given to the foundation. 

3. Concrete roadways in which the concrete is thicker at the middle 
than at the edge, but which are built upon a flat sub-grade. 

The Conference recommends the latter type for all roadways of twenty 
(20) feet or less in width. 

6. WIDTH 

The Conference recommends that the minimum width be ten (10) feet 
for single track roads and eighteen (18) feet for double track roads. For 
roads eighteen (18) feet or more in width, it is unnecessary to provide turn- 
outs of gravel or macadam shoulders, which greatly increase the cost of 
maintenance. 

7. CROWN 

Unlike some types, concrete pavements are not damaged by water. If it 
were not for the need for drainage, a perfectly flat road would be preferable 
because it would lead to a better distribution of the traffic. Since thin sheets 
of water or ice on the surface of any pavement are objectionable, a slight 
crown should be provided to insure drainage of the surface, and the Confer- 

ao 
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nice is of the opinion that for country highwaj's a crown of one one-hundredth 
(i/ioo) of the width is sufficient. Bec.iiise of the peculiar needs for drainage 
in cities, a crown of one-seventieth ( 1/70) of the pavement width will usually 
be found ample. On steep grades this crown may be correspondingly reduced. 

8. JOINTS 

(a) WIDTH AND LOCATION: It is a well known fact that under 
ordinary conditions craclcs may be expected in plain concrete unless joints 
Kre provided at intervals, hut such cracks may be prevented or so distributed 
as to become small and unobjectionable, through the use of sufficient reinforc- 
ing steel. Joints are a source of trouble, even if properly spaced and properly 
constructed and, if possible, should be avoided. These joints necessarily inter- 
rupt the continuity of the pavement and are a source of expense in maintenance. 

The Conference is of the opinion that where joints are used they should 
be located at intervals of from 25 to 50 feet, although under favorable condi- 
tions longer sections have been successfully used. 

While it is the current practice to provide metal protection for the joints, 
the Conference is of the opinion that later experience may show that a single 
layer of prepared felt not exceeding one-eighth (J^i) of an inch in thickness 
without metal protection will prove more satisfactory. 

(b) PROTECTION AND FILLER: The joint is preferably pro- 
tected by two pieces of metal, having high resistance to abrasion, three (3) 
inches wide and about three-sixteenths (3/16) thick, between which is placed 
one layer of prepared felt of a width equal to the thickness of the pavement. 

9. REINFORCING 
The Conference is of the opinion that all roads exceeding twenty (20) 
feet in width should preferably be reinforced with some form of metal fabric 
and recommends that the cross-sectional area of the reinforcing metal running 
parallel to the center line of the pavement should be about 0.038 square 
inch per foot of pavement width and of metal running transversely 0.049 
square inch per foot of pavement length, the purpose of such reinforcing being 
to distribute the effect of expansion and contraction due to temperature 
changes and moisture content of the concrete, as well as the weight of traffic 
over defects in the sub-grade. The reinforcement should be embedded at least 
two (2) inches and not more than three (3) inches below the surface of the 



10. MIXING AND PLACING CONCRETE 

(a) MEASURING: The method of measuring materials for the con- 
crete, including the water, should be one which will insure correct proportions 
of each of the ingredients at all times. It is recommended that a sack of 
Portland cement, containing ninety-four {94} pounds net, be considered the 
equivalent of one cubic foot. 

(b) PROPORTIONS: The Conference recommends that the propor- 
tions do not exceed five (5} parts of fine and coarse aggregate to one tO 
part of Portland cement, and that the fine aggregate should not exceed forty 
(40) per cent of the mixture of fine and coarse aggregates. 

(c) MIXING: Ingredients of which the concrete is composed should 
be mixed in a batch mixer of approved type, and the mixing should be con- 
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tinued after all the materials are in the mixer for at least one minute; during 
the mixing time there should be at least fourteen (14) complete revolutions of 
the mixer. The Conference is decidedly of the opinion that the durability of a 
concrete road is largely affected by the proper proportioning and thorough 
mixing of the ingredients. 

(d) CONSISTENCY: The practice is to mix concrete entirely too wet. 
The consistency should be such as not to require tamping, but not so wet as 
to cause the separation of the mortar from the aggregate in handling and 
placing. The concrete, when properly mixed, should have a viscous, plastic 
consistency. 

(e) PLACING: Just before placing the concrete the sub-grade should 
be brought to its original surface, if it has been disturbed by teaming or 
other causes, and thoroughly saturated with water. The concrete should be 
deposited rapidly in successive batches to the required depth and width of the 
pavement, in a continuous operation. The section should be completed to a 
transverse joint, without the use of intermediate forms or bulkheads, or a 
transverse joint may be placed at the point of stopping of the work. In case 
the mixer breaks down the concrete should be mixed by hand to complete the 
section. 

(f) FINISHING: The surface of the concrete should be struck ofi by 
means of a template moved with a combined longitudinal and transverse 
motion. The excess of material accumulated in front of the template should 
be uniformly distributed over the surface of the pavement except near the 
transverse joint, when the excess material should be removed. 

The concrete adjoining the transverse joint shall be dense and any depres- 
sions in the surface shall be filled with a mortar composed of one ( I ) part 
of Portland cement or not more than two (2) parts of fine aggregate. After 
being brought to the established grade with a template the concrete should 
be finished, from a suitable bridge, with a wood float to true surface. A metal 
template should not be used. 

(g) RETEMPERING; Retempering of mortar or concrete which has 
partially hardened, that is, mixing with additional materials or water, ii 
Strongly condemned and should not be pennitted. 

(h) TEMPERATURE BELOW 35° FAHR.; If the temperature 

^L. during the progress of the work should drop at any time below thirty-five 

^1 (35) degrees Fahrenheit, the water and aggregates should be heated and 

^1 precaution should be taken to protect the work from freezing for a period 

^1 of at least ten (to) days. In no case should concrete be deposited when the 

^1 sub-grade is frozen. 

^1 The Conference is of the opinion that under no condition should concrete 

^1 road construction he carried on during freezing weather. 

I I 
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11. CURING AND PROTECTING 

The curing of the exposed surface of concrete is a matter of the greatest 
importance. Good concrete can be easily destroyed by too rapid drj'ing out 
or opening it to traffic at too early a period. It is, therefore, highly desirable 
that the finished pavement should be covered with sand or earth and kept 
sprinkled for a period of at least fourteen (14) days, the purpose of which 
being to keep the concrete moist, and to prevent the evaporation of the water 
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whidi is necessary for the proper hardening of the concrete. Where conditions 
will permit the Conference would recommend that the concrete pavement be 
not opened to traffic until after an interval of at least four (4) weeks, during 
whidi period it shall be protected as above described. 

12. SPECIFICATIONS 

Since no specifications were considered by the Conference the Standard 
Specifications for Pavements and Roadwa3rs of the American Concrete Insti- 
tute are recommended.* 

Respectfully submitted, 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CONCRETE 
ROAD BUILDING 

Address by W. F. M. Goss, Dean College of Enciveering, UNiVE>nT« 
OF Illinois, Urbana, III,, Chairman or Conference 

On behalf of your Advisory CommitHe, and of thost officers of the Okd- 
miltec who have been so diligent and successful in making preparations for 
our gathering, I extend to you, the delegates to this, the National Conferenoe 
on Concrete Road Building, a most hearty welcome. 

Those who introduce a movement are often led by a certain inspiration 
which begets confidence in the public, which reaches a speedy and satisfactory 
conclusion, and which is far-seeing enough to plan intelligently for future 
ages as well as for their own. I believe the movement in which we arc now 
specially interested has been thus inaugurated, for 1 predict that this National 
Conference, assembled for the purpose of discussing the principles which 
should control in the design and construction of a new type of roadway, will 
exert influence upon every part of our country and will ultimately confer 
benefits upon all classes of people. 

It is significant, both in its relation to this day and to the putpOMi sf 
this conference, that a proclamation has been issued by the Director of the 
Lincoln Highway Association declaring its purpose to secure the constnietiofl, 
as a dignified, a useful and a lasting memorial to the nation's great benefactor, 
of a Lincoln transcontinental highway, to be built in concrete. 

The problem of road construction in the United States, as it confront* 
society at this time, is a great issue. Those who desire immediate benefits 
and who fail to interpret the present situation in terms of past conditions, 
are inclined to contrast the imperfections in the highways of our own country 
with the superior qualities of those of England and Continental Europe. 
They may even conclude that some one Is to blame for our lack of progress, 
but basing judgment upon a large view of the situation we are not justified 
in entertaining any such feeling. The good roads of the old world have 
been built by people who live under settled conditions, or they have been 
developed in response to the exigendes of war. We, in this country, have 
only in recent years become well established in the occupancy of our territory, 
and the process of gaining possession of our lands has made us busy with 
other things. Only now are we ready to consider the means of bringing our 
roads to a standard which will saiis^ the requirements of a modern settled 
community. An era of great progress is just before us. TTie farmer is no 
longer content to plod in the road ; he wants a road upon which he can tnvd 
rapidly and comfortably. The man of affairs finds that business flows in 
stronger streams where roads are good. Cities are discovering that trade 
and municipal prosperity are stimulated by good roads, and railroad and 
navigation companies are fnding that in the development of their traffic good 
roads serve as effective feeders. People everywhere are coming to under- 
stand that it is expensive to move loads over poor roads, and that the extra 
cost to the fanner resulting from their low efficiency is a tax upon the cooi- 
munity. 
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Meanwhile, the severity of the service to which the modem highway is 
subjected has increased enormously. The good road of a decade ago is no 
longer sufficient to withstand the traffic of the present day. Travel for 
pleasure to a considerable degree has deserted the steam railway and taken 
to the country highway. The horse is giving way to the motor; the light 
vehicle is being superseded by heavy trucks, and the speed with which alt 
traffic moves is increasing. The public appreciation of these facts is under- 
going rapid development. No one who reads or travels can question the 
imminence of great undertakings in the development of good roads in these 
United States; and, since the enterprise has been so long in abeyance the rate 
of progress, once a real start is made, is bound to be rapid. The importance 
of securing a correct and otherwise satisfactor>' basis upon which to make 
the expenditures which are in prospect, is not likely to be overestimated. 
Rarely has the scientist, the engineer and the public official had such an 
opportunity for service as that which now confronts them in the necessity 
for solving the road -con si ruction problems of the immediate future. 

There is available to the present-day road-builder a wide range of choice 
in the selection of materials. One of these materials is concrete. In con- 
centrating our attention upon this one material, it is not our purpose to 
disparage the value of any others which may properly be employed in high- 
way construction, nor to deprecate the application of any principle of design 
which may properly be used in roadway construction, nor to slight or to pass 
judgment upon the opinion or the work of the advocate of any system of 
road -construct ion which has proved itself, or is in the process of proving 
itself, serviceable in the upbuilding of better roads. The attitude of the 
Conference is one of friendliness to all good and honest work in the promo- 
tion of the general cause. But its peculiar purpose is that of considering 
the possibilities of concrete as a material for road -construction, and our con- 
sultations are to be for the purpose of bringing to light not only the merits of 
the concrete road, but the demerits as well, developing methods for their possi- 
ble elimination. We are to devote four formal sessions to a discussion of this 
single type of road-construction. We are to have presented here by those 
best qualified to speak, a description of the best methods of procedure in the 
building of such roads; we are to be told what are the really important 
things to be given attention in the process; we are to consider what should 
be the nature of specifications governing the construction of such roads; we 
arc to have presented such information as may be available concerning the 
behavior of the concrete road under exposure to the weather, under the burden 
of trafilic, and in resisting wear; we are to discuss methods to be employed 
in maintenance, and so far as we may be able, we are to define all the details 
of a new practice for the guidance of all interested. In so far as the delib- 
erations of this Conference shall result in the establishment of facts con- 
cerning these and related matters, its work will aid in supplying a basis for 
correct opinions concerning the future usefulness of concrete as a material 
for highway construction. 

It is the part of your Chairman to introduce to j-ou those whose work 
qualifies them to speak concerning the highly technical aspects of our gen- 
eral problem and especially to see that ample opportunity is granted for the 
presentation of reports of committees in the preparation of which many dis- 

[uished persons have given unsparingly of their time. 
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Address by S. E. Bradt, Secrftarv, Illinois State Highway 
Commission, Springfield, III. 
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So far as I have been able to discover there 
that will be necessary to construct an adequa 
ways. 

There is only one source— and that source 
however, several channels of taxation touching thi 
reaching different classes of people, different clas 
localities. 

These channels are: the federal government, deriving its income tnainlf 
through customs and internal revenue, thus drawing indirectly from spedd 
classes; the state tax, reaching all property within the state and indudine 
all the large cities and corporations, as well as many fees and special taxes; 
the county and township taxes, more localized in their scope and nearer the 
source of the benefits, and in addition to the above the automobile and 
kindred license fees, collected from a certain part of those benefited. 

By utilizing all of the above channels practically all of the people benefited 
will bear a part of the expense. Furthermore, the magnitude of the undei^ 
talcing demands that they should all be utilized in order that the necessar; 
amount of money may be made available without the tax being burdensome 
to any one class or group of people. 

There is much discussion both in congress and out as to what part the 
federal government should take in the improvement of our highways. The 
government has nearly completed one of the most stupendous undertakingt 
of modern times at a cost of from $300,000,000 to $350,000,000; an under- 
taking not only national but international in its scope. Tbe greater part of 
the expense of this work has been paid from current revenues. 

The government from its foundation has recognized the principle oi 
aiding and fostering internal Improvements, and many millions of dollan 
are expended annually for public buildings, improving rivers and harbon, 
and other similar undertakings. 

We must admit, however, that the improvement of our highways is more 
important and of vastly greater benefit to our people than any of the other 
work to which I have called attention. 

The reason given by legislators for not having already undertaken to 
assist in this movement is the vast amount of money required; claiming that 
they dare not commit the government to such a stupendous project. Some 
additional excuse for this backwardness is found in the fact that traffic 
conditions are demanding an entire change in road constniction. and in the 
further fact that the advocates of good roads have not been able to agree 
upon a standard of construction, the method by which the government should 
enter into the project or the amount of money to which it should be com- 
mitted. 

That the people arc demanding action from congress is apparent from 
the different measures recently introduced calling for appropriations for this 
work. Many of the bills introduced have failed to pass, because they h; 
asked the government to build certain local and specific highways benefiting 
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a comparatively small number of people. It is conceded that federal aid 
should be upon a basis broad enough to reach every state in the union and 
should be given only under such restrictions as would guarantee that the 
money would not be spent for temporary work, but would be employed in 
such construction as would endure. The people of the country are only 
waiting for a reasonable measure of assistance, and if the federal government 
will speedily develop a definite plan for such assistance it will give the 
needed impetus to start the work in all sections of the country. 

The government will soon reach the end of its expenditure for the 
Panama Canal. It seems entirely appropriate that this fund together with 
such other money as can be spared from internal improvements, equaling at 
least $50,000,000 a year for a period of 15 years, should be diverted to road 
work. 

If the government shall undertake to assist in this work either through 
building and maintaining certain national highways connecting county seats 
and large cities, or shall allot to each state a proportionate sum to assist the 
state in constructing a system of main market roads or post roads, the burden 
which would fall upon the state, county and township would be greatly 
lessened and the work could proceed at a much more rapid rate. It has been 
very properly suggested and approved by all of our National Road Organiza- 
tions that congress authorize the president to appoint a commission to care- 
fully investigate the subject and recommend to congress how and to what 
extent it shall enter into this work. 

In many of the states a system of main roads varying from 10 to 20 per 
cent of the whole has been laid out to be improved either by the state or at 
the joint expense of the state and the county, leaving the remainder of the 
roads under the control of the township authorities. This appears to be an 
equitable distribution of the cost and in the end will insure the improvement 
of the main market roads, inter-county and through routes. The problem, how- 
ever, is to provide funds in sufficient amounts to enable the work to progress 
as rapidly as the people demand the improvement. 

I have said in the beginning that in order to construct an adequate system 
of roads we must utilize all channels of taxation. Not only that, but if we 
are to construct this system of main roads within a comparatively short 
period of time the tax instead of falling upon the present generation should 
be ^read over a period of years approximately equivalent to the life of the 
improvement. This can be done only through a bond issue. In the issuance of 
bonds for public improvement not only should the maturity of the bonds 
fall within the life of the improvement, but the maturities should be so 
arranged that the taxpayers would get value received each year for the amount 
of bonds retired during that year ; thus requiring a serial bond. 

If put upon this basis, it is evident that a bond issue is the most equitable 
method of financing road construction, as it would be manifestly unfair to 
the present taxpayers, if able to do so, to pay the entire cost of an improve- 
ment that will last for 15, 20 or more years, and that will be used 
to greater extent by the coming generations than by themselves. The prin- 
ciple of giving value received to all of the taxpayers who assist in paying the 
bonds has been frequently disregarded by states and municipalities, not from 
a desire to impose a burden upon those who pay the cost, but from the lack 
of correct information as to the durability of the work for which the bonds 
were issued. This has been to some extent excusable in the matter of bonds 
for road construction, because of the changing traffic conditions which could 
not be foreseen* 
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I believe, however, thai we are today in position to jud^e sufficiently of 
traffic requirements of the next 1 5 or 2o years to build our roads to meet these 
requi 

Another important feature in considering the equity of a bond issue for 
road improvement is that the saving indicated by the comparative cost of 
hauling in the United States and European countries would be sufficient B> 
pay not only the interest, but also the greater part of the principal within ■ 
pen'od of 1 5 or 20 years. 

It is customary to issue bonds for school buildings, sewers, for water 
works, for lighting systems and other public improvements. All of these 
are essential, but none are more fundamental than good roads. Good roadt 
logically precede all of them. Transportation, upon which distribution 
depends and of which highways are the undeveloped part, follows p oduciioa 
and naturally precedes better sanitary conditions and education. This rela- 
tion has not been generally recognized up to the present time, but as demand 
overtakes supply, and the cost of living becomes a more acute factor, the 
economic advantage of good roads will assume its proper place. 

Another feature that should be given careful consideration in connection 
with financing road improvement is the more economical expenditure of the 
funds that we arc raising today for road purposes. 

The Office of Public Roads at Washington estimates that wc are raising 
at the present time for road and bridge purposes approximately $i8o,ocx},000 
annually. In 20 years at this rate we would have raised $3,600,000,000, 
a sum large enough if expended systematically by competent road builders to 
give us 300,000 to 350,000 miles of permanent roads, which with the present 
improved mileage would accommodate 90 per cent of the traffic. Wc are 
raising in the State of Illinois $7,000,000 annually. In 20 years this 
means $140,000,000, enough to improve 15.000 miles of our main market 
roads and give us with our present improved roads from 20 to 25 per cent 
of our mileage. A considerable part of these large amounts must be used 
for bridges and culverts and the care of the earth roads, a part is now being 
used for durable road work such as we are advocating, and 3 very much 
larger part could be used for that purpose if we were working under a proper 
system. Many of the states are using the township system, similar to diat in 
operation in Illinois. I therefore shall illustrate my point by our system. 

The $7,000,000 expended in Illinois is raised through a township tax by 
the 1,600 townships in the state and would thus average about $4,500 per 
township. Each township is divided into three road districts and elects a 
highway commissioner for each district, who has the expenditure of his share 
of the road money, averaging $1,500, entirely independent of any other 
official. It must be understood that in many cases the amount available 
much below the average of $1,500, while in other cases it is considerably 
more, but generally speaking it is not large enough to encourage the highway 
commissioner in laying out any plan for his work, or In attempting 
any work of a permanent character. This results in the money being expended 
in the temporary patching of bad roads, bridges and culverts that bring no 
lasting benefit. What railroad having $7,000,000 to expend in construction 
and maintenance would divide it among its section foremen, and permit each 
foreman to build and maintain his particular section as he saw fit regardli 
of any advice from the chief engineer, or regardless of what the other section 
men were doing? What would be the results as to efficiency and economy 
of such a policy? And yet that is similar to the system of highway manage- 
ment under which many states are operating. 
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PERMANENT ROADS 

The question is, how can we correct this situation and conserve this 
money for permanent work? My suggestion is that if we made the county 
die unit for road taxation and control of road funds, and put the care of the 
roads and bridges as well as their improvement under a county board of 
diree members, one of whom should have had some technical knowledge of 
road construction and all of whom would give their time to the work, at the 
tame time relying upon the State Highway Department for assistance and 
advice, that we could place our road building upon a practical basis. This 
system would produce a marked saving in all lines of expenditure. 

I will cite one instance. Under the present system many townships own 
very little, if any, machinery and therefore are greatly handicapped in doing 
dieir road work, while on the other hand many townships have purchased a 
large amount of machinery, some of it practical and some of it useless. In one 
county in Illinois, containing 28 townships, 14 of the townships have each 
purdiased a tractor and a large road grader at an expense of about $4,000 
for each outfit. Some of the other townships in this county do not want to 
be left behind and are seriously considering the purchase of similar outfits. 
These tractors and graders are for grading the earth roads and, while excellent 
outfits for that purpose, will not be used by any township to exceed 20 days 
in any one year. Supposing the county had charge of this work, two or 
diree of these $4,000 outfits would do the work of the entire county and 
every township would get the benefit, thus resulting in a saving to the county 
of at least $40,000. Furthermore, under the county unit plan every county 
could own in addition to the necessary small tools one or two steam rollers 
as well as a train of dump wagons to be drawn by a tractor for the construc- 
tion and repair of roads. The machinery necessary for economical road work 
could be owned by a county at much less than the townships are now expend- 
ing for incomplete and indlicient outfits. It should be said that in this state 
under die new road law we are not only tending toward the county unit 
plan dirou^ the State Aid Section of the law, but are providing for a county 
superintendent of hi^wa3rs whose duty it is to advise and assist the township 
highway commissioners as well as to approve all construction in excess of 
$200 and supervise die work for which the money is expended. 

There is still remaining to consider one channel of taxation, namely, the 
automobile and kindred license fees. This special tax is levied because of 
the excessive damage to the roads by the motor driven vehicles. These fees 
should therefore naturally go to the maintenance fund and if we shall con- 
struct die more permanent type of road such as brick or concrete, these fees 
wfll undoubtedly furnish an ample maintenance fund for years to come. The 
amount of the license fee to which motor vehicles are subjected varies con- 
siderably in the different states and could undoubtedly be increased in some 
of the states where the smaller fees are being charged. The owners of these 
vehicles should be very willing to pay increased fees where the money is 
being properly expended either for more permanent road construction or 
proper maintenance. 

As showing what can be done within a comparatively short period of time 
towards permanent road improvement by a judicious combination of direct 
tax by the state and county, together with the issuing of bonds for one-half 
die oost of the improvement, let us take the State of Illinois as an illustration. 

I have stated heretofore that Illinois is spending $7,000,000 annually. 
Assuming diat it will require $2,500,000 annually to take care of the bridge 
and culvert expense and that it will also require $1,500,000 annually to grade 
and drag the earth roads properly, which will allow about $20 per mile 
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per year, wc would still have left a total of $3,000,000 which can be prt^SrV 
appiied to more permanent road construction. 1 have also stated heretofore 
that $7,000,000 per year over a period of 20 years would complei 
system of state aid roads. This would mean that for the next 20 years we 
would be obliged to raise through state and county taxes $4,000,000 per year 
in addition to the $3,000,000 which can be saved from our present 

Assuming that the average equalized assessed valuation for the state for 
the next 20 years will amoimt lo $3,000,000,000, the $4,000,000, 

red to, would cost the taxpayer an average of 13 cents per $100 of 
assessed valuation. This would mean to the man owning a home valued at 
$1,500, assessed at $500, an additional tax of 65 cents per year; to the 
farmer of the state owning the average sized farm of 129 acres, assessed at 
$20 per acre, an additional tax of $3.35 per annum, or less than 3 cents pet 
acre. 

The people, however, are not willing to wait 20 years for this system 
of improved roads. Assuming that it will take at least 10 years to do the 
construction work, we would then require a fund of $14,000,000 a year, 
$7,000,000 of which would be provided by direct tax as heretofore indicated 
and $7,000,000 thru a bond i?5ue. This $7,000,000 in lo-year bonds would 
be issued each year, one-half by the state and one-half by the county, for the 
first 10 years and mature serially over the last 10 years, and each issue 
would mature in 10 years from the time of the construction of the particular 
section of road for which it was issued, You will understand that the fund 
for paying the principal of the bonds is provided through the annual $7,000,000 
tax. The only difference in expense therefore between taking the entire 1 
20 years to do the work and doing the work in lo years will be the interest on 
the bonds. This will average $1,400,000 per year for the entire 20 years ani 
will add 5 cents per $100 of assessed valuation to the taxes. Thus it will cos 
the man owning the $1,500 home 25 cents per year more if we shall build thi 
system of roads in 10 years instead of 20 years, and the farmer owning th 
average sized farm $1.29 per year more, or i cent per acre. 

The above estimates are made on the supposition that the state ani 
county assume the entire burden of constructing this system of main roads. 
If the federal government should (and we believe it will) assume a part of 
this burden either through building a system of national highways connecting 
the larger cities and capitals of the states, or shall allot to the different states 
certain sums to assist in constructing the main market and post roads, then 
this estimated local cost would be materially reduced. 

I wish to say in conclusion that if we can unite the federal govemme^^ 
the state, the county and the township in this enterprise under a conservative 
and carefully workcd-out plan, we can finance the improvement of our main 
roads within a reasonable period of time without inflicting any great burden 
upon the people. In many sections of the country the people arc demanding 
that this work shall begin without further delay and be carried on to ?"• 
extent that will give promise of its early accomplishment. They want t 
roads now while they are here to use them and if the present leaders do njt 
provide the plan and the means by which the roads can be constructed, ne 
people will provide other leadership that will give them what they demand, 



CAN A RURAL COMMUNITY AFFORD 

PERMANENT ROADS? 

ESS BY Oliver H. Dunlap, President, Iowa State Supervisors 

Association, Kalona, Iowa 

Chairman: Gentlemen of the Conference: 

is with some degree of pleasure and a good deal of regret that I stand 

you at this time to talk on the subject of permanent roads. It ought 
a pleasure to any man to be accorded the privilege of meeting with a 
>f men of this kind with so great a cause at heart as that of permanent 
I regret, gentlemen, I extremely regret that I have not the brain of 
csman or the tongue of an orator that I might express myself more 
as I would like to do at this time, and I assure you, gentlemen, it was 
K)me hesitancy that I accepted this invitation, realizing as I do that I 
not only before the educated but the educators of the land, and realiz- 
50 that the only store of knowledge that I have to draw from is that 
»erience which I have gathered along life's pathway. And I come to 
lot as one who claims to .know everything from the second year of 
on down to the present time on road building, but as a man from a 
district in the state of Iowa, and I will try to tell you something of the 
ions as I see them there. 

le subject assigned to me is, "Can a Rural District Afford to Build 
uient Roads?" And right here I want to find just a little fault with 
urogram committee. They gave me just a little too much territory and 
it to state here that my remarks will deal primarily with Iowa, for I 
little or nothing of the conditions in other states. 
3W, I am going to answer this question just as I believe nine out of 

the farmers of Iowa would answer. I am going to say no, and then 
y version of the situation and say, not now. Now, I expect that answer 
rate a little on the ears of some of you, coming from one who claims 
a good roads enthusiast and believing that we are fast approaching the 
ncnt road age, and I imagine now that some of you are asking: "Why 
3W?" And the best answer that I can give to that is — "Because we 
icver begun." 

>r fifty years we have been working the roads of Iowa without any 
I. We conmienced no place and stopped nowhere. We had no end 
im in view. We had no law fixing the width or elevation of grade, 
ad every conceivable t3rpe or style of bridge. We had township and 
1 bridges, but no one knew where the township bridge stopped, or the 
J bridge began, and the only wonder, as we stand and look over the 
s that we have accomplished as much as we have. 
^e therefore have much to do before we can start in a practical way to 
permanent roads. One of the first and most essential things is per- 
it culverts and bridges. Second, the establishing of maximum grades, 

is going to take both time and money. Surface and sub-drainage must 

"^idered. And another important thing to my mind is a getting together 

material men and road-building officials, so a specific price for a 

•ngth of time can be established. This sliding scale that we have 

*ect to in the buying of cement must be eliminated, and last, but not 
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must have time to get a trained corps of road builders, which we 
are very short of at the present time. Another thing to be considered is that 
word "permanent." What is a permanent road? When our new load \xi 
was in the making, every conceivable type of road was suggested, and each was 
referred to as a permanent road until, finally, the word permanent did tiot 
mean anything when used in connection with the word road. 

But we have many encouraging signs, gentlemen. We have many factors 
that are working separately, selfishly and yet, collectively, they are all work- 
ing for better roads. I suppose the greatest factor we have is the new road 
law that went into effect last April, and while that road law was a sore 
disappointment to the hard roads boosters, yet, gentlemen, to my mind, 
one of the very best laws that we could have at the present time. The 
framers of that law had a wider vision than most of the hard roads boosters. 
It conceived the idea that, before we began to build permanent roads for 
the few, we must build good dirt roads for the many, and so 
take the principal trade roads of each county and make them the very bcA 
dirt roads that can be made. It provided for the cutting of hills and filling 
of vales, the establishing of grades, proper drainage and permanent culverts 
and bridges. And, while It is true that the word permanent is not used ii 
connection with dirt roads in this law, the practical road builder can see not 
only the very best dirt road, but he can see, In every bridge built, every 
culvert put in, in every scraper of dirt moved, the essential foundation and 
the definite end in view — that of a permanent hard road. 

Another factor is the army of good roads boosters that make up the 
road organizations of the state. These associations are well organized; 
they have their meetings; there Is quite a rivalry — a sort of selfish pride- 
as to which will be the best road, but, as a whole, they are all working (oi 
the one end — a permanent road. 

The mail carriers of the state, with an army of 2,500 men that travel 
practically every mile of the main roads every day, are all boosters fo 
better roads. 

The educators of the state, that are clamoring for the consolidation 
schools, so that the farmer's boy may have an equal chance with his towi 
cousin, tell us that the greatest obstacle is the condition of our roads, am 
they are asking for a 365'day road. 

And so I might go on enumerating the many factors all trending in tb 
one direction, which must sooner or later come — the period of permanent 

Another thing that is encouraging Is the great strides we have been 
making in the past. When we look back over the past, we see that the 
lu.vuries of only a few years ago are absolute necessities today. Twenty-five 
years ago if you had asked me, "Will farmers ever have a daily mail?" I 
would have answered "No." And yet, today, they not only have their dailj 
mail brought to their doors, but groceries and dry goods as well. Twcnij 
years ago if you had asked me, "Can the farmer ever own and maintun i 
telephone system?" again I would have said "No"; but today we find 
practically every farmer has a 'phone in his house. And, coming down 1 
little nearer, if ten years ago you had asked me, "Will the farmer ever he 
able to own and use an automobile ?" again I would have answered "No," 
and added, "None but the wealthy would"; but today we find that i 
there is an auto for every thirty-three people, and if the anticipations of tl 
dealers are realized, they will make It unanimous In the near future. 

And of all classes of men who could least afford to give up ^esc 
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luxuries, but now necessities, the fanner is the last. May we not then 
cgqiect — ^what was true of the 'phone and the auto, will also be true of 
pennanent roads? And when they have become a reality, the farmer will be 
die least willing to give them up. 

Anodier thing I have noticed is, we get things pretty much as we need 
them, and the very fact that we are gathered here in a National Conference 
is evidence in itself that the cry for better roads is nationwide. That is 
another forward step in the onward march of civilization which, sooner or 
later, we must take. 

And now, just a glance at that word "afFord." Right here let me say, 
there is no more deceptive word in the English language, when measured by 
the dollar and cents standard. I stand here as a representative of the bo3rs 
who could not afFord to go to school, and no man knows better than I what 
that word has cost me. Again, gentlemen, no man can take a pencil and 
figure out a profit to the farmer from an auto, yet the auto has done more 
to uplift the occupation and place it on the high plane where it belongs than, 
perhaps, any other one thing. It has done more to keep the bo3rs and girls 
ha the farm than all the poetry and prose written in this country. And the 
man who wrote the poem saying the farmer toiled from sun to sun, but his 
good wife's work was never done, has been put to shame by the ode of the 
auto. 

And I have come to this conclusion — that we can afford an3rthing that 
is a forward step for the betterment of mankind, if we only think so. 

And now, in closing, let me say, that I have great faith in the will o! 
die American people. I believe we will take the forward step in the future 
just as we have in the past, and I believe we are fast approaching the per- 
manent road age, and it may be even closer than we think, but when the 
time comes — ^when we have passed from the experimental to the practical 
stage of road building — ^when city has been connected with city and town 
with town — ^^en the fantastic dreams of the most enthusiastic pipe-dreamers 
of hard roads have come true, and New York has again joined hands over 
a great concrete way with San Francisco — I give it to you as my opinion and 
as my prophecy, yea, as my pledge for the State of Iowa, that she will come 
forward and take her accustomed place in the building of roads, the place 
she now holds in the number of autos and 'phones owned. She will be in 
the front rank, in the first division and about half a step ahead of the other 
fellows. 
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THE CONCRETE ROAD SYSTEM OF 
WAYNE COUNTY, MICH. 

Aomms by Edwaed N. Hikes, Chairman, Boaxjj of Coukty Road 

COMMUBIONBU, WaYKE CoifVTT, MICHIGAN. 

Tbe Uwt of the State oi Michigan provide a count}^ sj-stem and a state 
reward Sfaeta for the building of good roads. The county sj-stem is essen- 
tially the application of the home nile doctrine and no a>unty can go into 
the building of good roads in Michigan under the countj- s>-stem without 
fim adopting that system in that particular count)-. There are 83 
countio in the state and of this number 58 are now under the sys- 
tem. Wayne was the twent>' -seventh county. At the time the county read 
system was up for adoption there were two methods whereby a county could 
signify its wishes on the county system — one by means of the initial actioa 
of a majority of the board of supervisors, and the other bj- means of obtaining 
the signatures of 10 freeholders in each of the several townships, villages 
and cities. For x number of years, Wayne County was unable to get the 
sanction of a majority of the Board of Supervisors, nor could the county 
get the necessary 10 signatures from nil the townships. It was not until 
1906 that the necessary 10 signatures of freeholders could be secured in 
3 of I lie townships. Finally, however, enough men were won over to 
the cause to put the county system up for adoption and the system was 
adopted by a vote of approximately 40,000 tor to 7,000 against. The vole 
showed the real sentiments of the people on the road question, but when 
a board of county road commissioners was appointed a legal struggle ensued 
and the commission was rejected. However, a new commission was ap- 
pointed and the real work of concrete roads was begun. 

TTie first contracts accepted by the County Road Commission of Wayne 
County called for a bituminous type of toad. After a year's experience, 
however, that commission, of which I was a member, found, just as road- 
builders are finding everywhere, that where the traffic is mLxed, the bitu- 
minous type of road or the water-bound type does not stand up without 
excessive cost fur maintenance and repairing, so we began to look for a new 
type of road construction because we did not believe it was advisable to 
continue the building of types of road that were failures. We had observed 
the action of concrete under traffic in cross walks, in bridge floors and in 
other places; we figured that if concrete would withstand the wear of 
traffic in those places it would probably stand up as a road if it were prop- 
erly designed and properly built to meet the requirements. 

We devised specifications for concrete roads and began to build them. 
We started work in April, 1909, and opened our roads in June of the 
same year. These first concrete roads arc now in their fifth year and will 
soon Stan upon their sixth. Our roads have been inspected by almost ever>' 
road-building c.vpert in the country and the roads speak for themselves. 

Wayne County is flat to a very large extent with a sub-grade composed 
very largely of clay. The county is in a valley and here and there are found 
occasional stretches of deep sand. When we adopted the county road sftuso 
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there was not a single mile ai good road in the whole county. There arc 
Ii379 miles of road in the county outside of the villages and cities of which 
about 150 miles are now improved. 

In the old days, the roads were almost impassable. During 4 or 5 
months of the year certain farmers living along bad roads made a living 
by pulling heavy loads across the bad spots, and there are still a few 
such bad spots in the county on roads which have not been improved. It 
is often necessary for milk dealers or truck farmers to use 4 horses to 
get their loads upon the concrete. Once they are on the concrete they can 
trot the rest of the way to market with a single team. Ira Wilson, who 
is one of the leaders in the Milk Producers' Union in the county, told me 
the other day that before the road was completed to his farm it was neces- 
sary for him to use 4 horses to get his milk to Detroit. One team made 
the i6-mile trip one day and another the next day. Since the road 
has been built Mr. Wilson has purchased a motor truck and goes to town 
twice a day, carrying twice as much milk on his truck on each trip as he 
formerly handled with the horses. 

One of the reasons why wc gave up the building of macadam roads in 
Wayne County was because of the inability of macadam to stand up under 
automobile traffic. At slow speed the macadam road is not greatly injured 
by automobiles, but at high speed the macadam is stripped of the binding 
material holding the larger stone particles of the macadam road together. 
One advantage of the concrete road over the macadam road is that concrete 
is not dust>'. The dust which an automobile raises on a macadam road, 
besides being a menace to health, is good stone dust that is badly needed 
on the road and is not needed at all in the fields where it usually settles. 
\o oil or special preparation is necessary to keep the dust down on the 
concrete road. The drier the weather the cleaner the road. The only dust 
that is to be found on a concrete road comes from mud that has been 
tracked on 



As soon as we were convinced that our concrete roads were the proper 
type of road construction we began to devise ways and means of building 
them economically. One thing that we did was to establish storage yards 
at convenient points in the county. Another thing we did was to erect 
buildings in which to house our machinerj' during the winter months. In 
these same buildings we have provided shops for the repair of the machinery 
wc use. While our road building equipment cost us a considerable sum 
of money, nevertheless it has been the means of saving the county far more 
than it has cost. Wc use wagons of the type best fitted for our needs. We 
use concrete mixers which we have found to be the most advantageous — the 
type of mixer that travels under its own power and has a projecting beam 
which can be swung in the arc of a half circle. We use steam shovels to 
unload our material from the cars and have unloaded as high as 27 cars with 1 
shovel in 10 hpurs. When the material is unloaded from the cars into one of 
our storage yards we often find it advantageous to haul 4 or 5 wagon loads of 
it to the job behind steam rollers or traction engines. The stock piles enable 
us to continue our work without interruption in spite of the intermittent 
delivery of materials. Wc lay water pipes along the sides of our road and 
pump the water with gasoline engines from the nearest available supply. 

In order to avoid delay in the work we establish road camps at the 
various jobs. During the busy season we employ from 800 to 1,200 men 
and the cost of feeding each of them amounts to J4.50 a week, but wc 
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MINES ON CONCRETE ROADS 

believe that the money we spend in feeding our men and malting them com- 
fortable is more than offset by their increased efficiency. 

When we begin work on a road we begin in the winter by building our 
own tile for drainage purposes. Wayne County does all Its own work, 
makes its own tile, builds its own concrete roads and maintains and looks 
after the county roads In general. Usually in taking care of drainage we 
tile with 4-inch land tile along street car lines and have an open ditch 
alongside of the road. When spring opens our scarifying is done behind a 
steam roller, our grading is done with a steam roller, our hauling is done 
with steam rollers and traction engines. We do not believe in putting men 
at work on anything that a machine will do as well, as cheaply, or as quickly, 
and we have worked out a number of little economies that improve the 
quality of the work and cut down the cost. 

As soon as our drainage is cared for and our roadbed is prepared we 
haul our material to the job and pile it conveniently alongside of the road. 
We endeavor to pile our material in such a manner that as our mixer backs 
up our supply of material will remain in easy reach. 

Our roads are constructed from washed and screened gravel ranging 
in size from ^ to i J^ inches and washed and screened sand. We are 
very particular to have our aggregates free from clay, loam and other foreign 
substances. We use gravel in the construction of our roads because we have 
no other local stone available that is satisfactory'. The limestone in Wayne 
County is very soft, so we purchase gravel of the proper quality because 
,n buy any other material. 
ig the roadside we set our side 
place the steel plates which we 
These plates are of soft 
n thickness with shear 
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buy it at a cheaper price than 
When our materials are in plac 
forms. At intervals of 25 feet we 
use to protect the pavement at the expansion joints. 
steel about 3 inches in width and 3/16 of an inch i 



members which extend c 

We 
plenty of cement: the function of thi 
we use is nominally 1 :ij^:3. In reality, thi 
fill the voids — about 7 per cent or 8 per cent pi 



6 inches on each side into the concrete. 
because 



elicve It pays to use 
the binder. The mix 
is 1 :3 with sufficient sand to 
Wc use a wet mixture and 
e specify that the concrete shall be turned about 50 or 55 seconds. 
We have made some few tests on turning the mixer, 4, 8, 12, 16. 20, 24, 28 and 
32 revolutions, and we find that the average from the revolutions at 16 over 
strength of about 25 per cent. 
wet down the subgrade thorougjily to 
of the concrete. In placing concrete we 
de rails are steel shod and the templet we 
wn of the road, is also steel shod. 
After the concrete is in place we do not permit anyone to step on it or to 
throw anything on it or interfere with it in any way. The final finish Is made 
with wood floats, which keep the road from being slippery. ' The edge of 
the road is pared down about 3 inches so that there will not be too sharp 
a division line between the edge of the finished concrete and the eardi. 
gravel or macadam alongside. 

To prevent the concrete from drying out too rapidly we cover it wili 
any material which is handy at the roadside and sprinkle it continuously for 
at least 8 days. We keep the traffic off for at least 2 weeks in warm weather 
and as long as 6 weeks in cold weather. 



those at 12 to 28 shi 

Before we place the 
prevent its taking moisture 
utilize the side rails. Thes 
use, which is cut to form the 



I^Our concrete roads offer the best of service 365 days in the year for all 
trpes of vehicles. They are not slippery in wet weather nor are they dusty 
in dry weather. The traffic to which some of them are subjected approxi- 
iiales 2,500 vehicles a day. We have spent less than $100 a mile to maintain 
the first roads we built for the 5 years that they have been down, and in 
new of the service of the roads and their low cost of up-keep we consider our 
Mocrete pavements a good investment. 

In connection with the maintenance of these concrete roads I want to cite 
Ml interesting incident. Rouge River is the only river in Wayne County 
that overflows its banks. It is spiled with a retaining wall at a point on 
Michigan Avenue Road, and that retaining wall was washed out a year ago. 
The concrete road alongside of the river was undermined 3 feet. It was 
undermined early in March and it was June before we could get to the road 
to fix it up. The road sustained the traffic during that time. We posted 
danger signs and warning signs to keep people off the edge, but farmers and 
Others did not keep off the edge so we eventually put piles of earth and 
lanterns along the edge to keep them off. The traffic was carried over the 
washed-out part of the road for a matter of 9 weeks without any apparent 
harm to the concrete. 

In Wayne County you will find boys roller-skating into the country 
delivering papers on these concrete roads; you will find children going to 
school : you will find city business men delivering coal and ice into the country; 
you will find farmers hauling larger loads into the city, and I think you will 
find the community at large well satisfied with the pavements; at least we now 
have on file from every seaion of the county enough petitions to build con- 
crete roads to keep us busy for the next 10 years, building roads at the rate of 
30 miles a year. 

There are a number of gratifying features in conjunction with the road 
work that has been done in Wayne County. For instance, last year Detroit 
issued over $31,000,000 worth of building permits, yet in terms of percentage, 
for the first time in the history of the county. Wayne County, outside of 
Detroit, increased its assessed valuation to a greater extent than the city of 
Detroit. 

There are two local sources of revenue for the building of our county 
roads. One is a direct tax levied on all the people of the county to be 
expended outside of the cities, and cannot exceed 50 cents on $1,000. The 
other is by bond issue. After we had been building concrete roads for a year 
people were not satisfied with the progress we were making, and they wanted 
to issue bonds for $2,000,000, to be spent in one year. The county Road 
Commissioners had not a sufficient organization to do this and finally a com- 
promise was effected to spread that expenditure over a period of 5 years. We 
are now in the fourth year. We will have $500,000 available during 1914 for 
road building. 

Last year, with the building of the Plymouth Road, we abandoned every 
other type of construction and adopted concrete entirely. 

Now, gentlemen, we do not claim for the concrete road that it is a 
panacea for all road ills. We are proud of our roads. We have one section 
of road that is the longest concrete road in the world. It extends out from 
Detroit 28 miles. It is the Michigan Avenue Road, called the old 
Chicago Road. Besides this, we have a goodly mileage of concrete in 
the county which makes Wayne stand out as one of the foremost road 
counties in the country. We do claim, however, that our concrete road has 
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merit and that it is well worth the investigation of any community. In our 
locality we can build concrete for half the cost per square yard of any other 
so-called permanent pavement. We would insult your intelligence if we 
told you that we had not made mistakes. We have made mistakes — ^lots of 
them — but we have not made the same mistake twice. We have learned 
something, however, and any information that we have available is yours for 
the asking. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH CONCRETE FOR ROADS 

CONDUCTED BY THE UNITED STATES 

OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS 

Al>DR£SS BY J. T. VOSHELL, SeNIOR HiGHWAY ENGINEER, UnITED StATES 

Office of Pubuc Roads, Washington, D. C. 

Prior to 191 1 the Office of Public Roads had no money available to pay 
any part of the cost of constructing experimental roads. All that it could 
do was to furnish engineering and laboratory aid to co-operate with such 
communities as were desirous of its co-operation and were willing to furnish 
all labor and materials. Therefore the character of the experiments in road 
construction conducted by this Office, prior to this time, were more or less 
controlled by the wishes of the local communities and no extensive experi- 
ments with concrete were made. 

A description of these early experiments will be of little interest except 
it be from an historical standpoint and as illustrative of early attempts at 
building concrete roads. No very definite conclusions can be drawn from 
them as to what may be expected of more recent work and j>ossibly their 
greatest value has been to illustrate the wrong way of building concrete 
roads rather than the right way. For example, all of the earlier sections 
were built by depositing on a prepared subgrade or foundation a fairly dry 
mixture of concrete which was spread and tamped in place by hand, and 
although great care was exercised in this work the surfaces of the roads so 
built were not smooth and therefore not in a condition to best resist the 
wear of traffic. 

The Office of Public Roads has constructed experimental concrete roads 
at Ithaca, N. Y., Washington, D. C, in the Borough of Richmond, New 
York City, Bergen County, N. J., Borough of Queens, New York City, and 
Montgomery County, Maryland. As already indicated the methods employed 
in the first experiments have not proved satisfactory, but in order to show 
the evolution in the methods of construction a brief description of all of the 
experiments- will be given. 

In 1909 Cornell University invited the Office to co-operate with it to 
ascertain the relative value of different road building materials and of dif- 
ferent road surfaces. The invitation was accepted and some twenty-five 
experimental sections of road were built, two of which were of concrete. The 
concrete sections were built on Forest Home Drive, just west of Sibley 
College, and have been subjected to a rather heavy automobile traffic and 
a considerable amount of country traffic. These sections, one 530 feet in 
length and the other 35 feet in length, consist of a foundation course of 
crushed limestone and a wearing course of concrete laid to a finished depth 
of four inches. The concrete of the 530-foot section is composed of i 
part of cement, 2 parts of sand and 5 parts of crushed limestone and 
that of the 35-foot section is composed of one part of cement, two parts of 
sand, and 6 parts of cinders. The cement was a standard brand of Port- 
land cement conforming to the requirements of the usual specification. The 
crushed limestone for the coarse aggregate was furnished in two sizes, one 
ranging from i^ to 2^4 inches and the other from ^ to i^ inches. The 
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5Mrcentages of voids were determined for each size of stone and for varioui 
mixtures of the two sizes. It was found that the percentage of voids was 
lowest in a mixture consisting of 5 parts of the larger stone and 3 parts of the 
smaller and this mixture was used in the work. The cinders were from the 
University heating plant. 

All of the concrete was mixed in a stationary batchmixer, hauled about 
300 feet in a dump wagon and dumped upon a mixing-board from which it 
was shoveled into place and leveled with steel hand rakes. It was tbea 
tamped by hand with concrete tampers until mortar flushed to the surface, 
after which it was rolled with a band roller until the surface was fairly 
smooth. The work was done in the late fall and the concrete, as soon as 
it was laid, was covered with leaves to protect it from freezing. The leaves 
were not sprinkled and were removed after a period of 1 5 days. TrafBc was 
then permitted over the road. 

It had been planned to apply several different bituminous materials to a 
corresponding number of short sections of the road surface, but approaching 
winter and inability to secure the materials prevented the carrying out of all 
of these experiments except one. This experiment consisted of applying in 
oil-asphalt to a section of the road surface 30 feet in length. The oil-asphalt, 
having a penetration of 16.8 millimeters at 25 degrees centigrade, was heated to 
about 300 degrees fahrenhett, applied at the rale of i gallon per square yard 
and covered with stone chips. The surface of the concrete was damp and cold 
and the oil-asphalt did not adhere to it and by the following spring the greater 
part of it had worn away. 

During the summer of 1910 different sections of the concrete surface 
were treated with a refined semi-asphaltic oil, an oil asphalt, a refined coal 
tar, and a refined water-gas tar. The results of these experiments \ 
very satisfactory as the bituminous coats were soon worn through along the 
center of the road and at the end of a year there was not much evidence 
to show that they had been applied except a thin dead mat along each side 
of the pavement. Since that time the entire concrete surface has been annually 
treated with a bituminous material. 

At the present time the concrete road does not present as good an appear- 
ance as is now obtained by modern approved methods of construction, but 
it has nevertheless proved serviceable and does not show excessive wear. 
Soon after the limestone concrete section was laid a longitudinal crack 
appeared about 3 feet from the south edge, which led to the development 
of a long shallow rut. This was due to a poor foundation along this side 
of the road. The cinder concrete section has a smoother and generally more 
attractive surface than the other, but appears to have worn down about 
Yi inch more than the limestone concrete section. No transverse cracks 
have been observed in either section. 

During 1909 the Office of Public Roads conducted a series of laboratory 
experiments to determine the effect of mixing with ordinary concrete a 
residual petroleum at the rate of from 3 to 5 quarts per bag of. cement. 
It was found that the strength of the concrete was not materially impaired, 
that it absorbed much less water and that the early shrinkage due to setting 
was much reduced. Therefore if seemed probable that this oil-cement con- 

: might be better suited as a surfacing material for roads than plain 
concrete and the experiments conducted during 1910 and 191 1 were for the 
purpose of giving this material a practical test. 

In co-operation with the District of Columbia, seven sections of concrete 
vpavanenr, having a total length of 356 ic«, wetc \a\4 an Meridian Place. 
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Six of these sections were of oil-cement concrete and one of plain concrete. 
A description of these experiments will not be given, as in less than a year 
after the pavement had been laid, sixteen openings, each more than a square 
yard in area and distributed throughout the length of the pavement, were 
made for the purpose of repairing a sewer. No attempt was made to restore 
the pavement to its original condition and therefore no proper conclusions 
could be drawn as to the relative values of the different sections or of the 
value of the pavement as a whole. 

In co-operation with the Borough of Richmond, New York City, four 
sections of oil-cement concrete, having a total length of 444 feet, were laid 
at Port Richmond on that part of Innis Street lying between Morning Star 
Road and John Street. The sections differ from each other in that a 
different brand of cement was used in each, and in that each contained a 
different oil content. A residual petroleum oil and a cut-back petroleum 
residue were each used in two sections in an amount equal to 10 and 15 
per cent by weight of the cement. The concrete of eadi section consisted 
of I barrel of cement, 8 cubic feet of sand, 16 cubic feet of crushed stone 
ranging in size from ^ to 15^ inches, and 40 or 60 pounds of oil. It was 
mixed in a stationary batchmixer, wheeled to its place in the road and 
spread to a uniform depth of 4 inches, after whidi it was tamped until 
mortar flushed to the surface. The work of la)ring the concrete was carried 
on over the full width of the street and no header was set against which 
the day's work would be finished. Neither were transverse or longitudinal 
expansion joints constructed. On account of omitting the header a sloping 
joint was formed and as a result the pavement has worn excessively at these 
joints. Quite a number of longitudinal and transverse cracks have appeared 
and a section about 50 feet in length, near the center of the experiments, has 
cracked so that the cracks form a very good outline of a huge spider-web. 
In one section the concrete seems to be of very poor quality and a number 
of shallow holes have developed. Taken as a whole these sections are in 
poor condition. 

In co-operation with Bergen County, N. J., in June, 19 10, the wooden 
floors of two small bridges were removed and replaced with oil-cement con- 
crete. One bridge is 25 and the other 37 feet in length. The concrete was 
laid 6^ inches thick at the center and 4^ inches at the sides on iron 
sheathing and reinforced with chicken fence wire. The concrete was com- 
posed of I part cement, 2 parts of sand and 4 parts of crushed trap 
rock ranging in size from ^ to ^ inch, and oil to the amount of 15 per 
cent by weight of the cement. It was mixed by hand, shoveled into place 
and well tamped. When inspected in January, 191 4, these floors showed 
little evidence of wear, and no signs of cracks. All the wear that was 
noticeable was that where the floors join the macadam roadway the edges 
are slightly rounded. 

In 191 1, in co-operation with the Borough of Queens, New York City, 
a section of oil-cement concrete, 173 feet in length and 24 feet in width, 
was laid on Hillside Avenue. This avenue is the principal thoroughfare 
from New York City proper to Long Island, and a traffic census taken 
showed that an average of 1,830 vehicles pass over it each day. 

The concrete was composed of i part of cement, 2 parts of sand, and 
4 parts of crushed trap rock ranging in size from % Xo % inch and 
oil to the amount of 10 per cent, by weight, of the cement. It was mixed 
in a stationary batchmixer and wheeled to its place on the road in wKcel- 
barrows, spread with rakes to a uniform thickness oi \ Vtvdve:^^ 2xv^ x.'dxci'^^ 
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it was well compacted. To correct the slight irregularities in the sur- 
face a mortar mixed in the proportions of 2 bags of cement, 2.5 cubic feet 
of sand, 7.5 cubic feet of trap rock screenings, and 8 quarrs of oil was 
spread over the entire surface to a depth of about }4 inch and brought to a 
smooth surface by floating with a wooden float. On a section, about 10 
feet in length, the irregularities in the surface due to tamping were corrected 
by casting over the surface a drj' grout composed of 1 part cement and 
2 parts of trap rock screenings. Wtien traffic was admitted to the road 
these chips were soon thrown aside and were of little if any benefit. Only 
one expansion joint was constructed and that near the center of the section. 
It consisted of two courses of wood block 3 inches in width and 4 inches 
in depth laid on a sand cushion. The joints between the block and between 
the block and the concrete were filled with a native flu.ted asphalt having a 
penetration of 13.0 millimeters. This expansion joint is now in as perfect 
condition as when it was first constructed. The edges of the concrete seem 
to have been perfectly protected. 

In May, 1912, this pavement was inspected and it was found that there 
were several small areas which showed considerable wear and the entire 
surface was treated with bituminous materials. A refined coal tar. an oil 
asphalt and a tar-asphalt preparation were respectively applied to different 
sections of the surface and covered with sand or stone chips. By June, 1913, 
there were several small areas in the coal tar section from which the tar was 
missing, practically all of the tar-asphalt preparation was gone and about 
50 per cent of the area of the oil-asphalt section was bare. The entire sur- 
face of the section was then cleaned off and a refined coal tar applied to 
one-half and a refined water-gas tar to the other half at the rate of yi gallon 
per square yard and covered with plenty of rather coarse sand. In January, 
191+, the entire section was in very good condition. 

Beginning with 191 1, Congress has annually appropriated money wherebi' 
the Office has been able to pay part or all of the cost of constructing sections 
of road for the purpose of determining the relative values of the various 
road building materials and the various road surfaces. Since this time the 
Office has undertaken and carried out more extensive experiments than had 
before been possible and has also been able to dictate the nature of the experi- 
ments. 

Accordingly in 1912, in co-operation with Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, a series of experiments were carried out to determine the relative value 
of bituminous concrete, cement concrete and brick road surfaces when laid 
according to the best modern practice. These experimental sections, having 
a total length of 6,195 feet, were laid on Kensington Road beginning at 
Bradley Lane and extending to Chevy Chase Lake. The road has a double 
track street car line down the center of it and the section paved is a strip, 
20.5 feet in width, on the west side of the street car line. 

All of the work was done by a contracting company, which had had 
extensive experience in paving work, according to plans and specificarioas 
prepared by the Office of Public Roads. And while the work was well and 
faithfully done no extraordinarj' effort was made to secure a "sandpapered" 
job, and the work is representative of what should be expected from a good 
contractor. 

The concrete section, 3,950 feet in length, was built not only to deter- 
mine the relative value of concrete as a material for surfacing roads but to 
determine the relative value of plain concrete and oil-cement concrete, the 
relMtive values of gravel, crushed limestone at\4 ctushtd ttajj rock for coane 
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aggregate, whether or not expansion joints were necessary, and, if so, the 
pn^r spacing for them, and to determine the relative values of various 
bituminous materials when used for a carpet or paint coat on the concrete 
surface. Therefore sections of plain and oil-cement concrete were built, on 
which the various bitimiinous materials were applied, and in which the above 
mentioned coarse aggregates were used, and the entire section was built 
without any joints excepting such construction joints as were necessary at 
the end of each day's work. 

In the plain concrete the materials were mixed in the proportions of i 
part of cement, i^ parts of sand and 3 parts of coarse aggregate and suffi- 
cient water to form a concrete of a "mu^y'' consistency. In the oil-cement 
concrete the same materials were mixed in the same proportions as in the 
plain concrete, and in addition a residual petroleimi oil was added at the 
rate of 5 pints of oil per bag of cement. The coarse aggregates ranged 
in size from that passing a 1 5^ -inch screen to that retained on a ^-inch 
screen ; the sand was a good concrete sand obtained from the Potomac River ; 
and the cement was a standard brand which met the requirements of the 
"U. S. Government Specifications for Portland Cement." All of the con- 
crete was mixed in a street paving mixer, equipped with a rotary distributing 
device, i^ich deposited the concrete practically in place upon the subgrade. 
After the concrete had been deposited to a depth of slightly more than 6 
inches, it was carefully "struck off' with a "strike-board." The surface was 
then floated with a wooden float. 

To determine the changes in length of any section of the concrete road 
due to changes of temperature, brass plugs were embedded in the concrete, 
just before the final floating, in two rows 5 feet from the edges of the 
pavement; one row with a lo-foot spacing and the other with a 50-foot 
spacing. 

When the concrete had partially set it was covered with paraffined canvas 
which remained in place until the concrete was hard enough for the surface 
not to be damaged by men walking upon it. The canvas was then removed 
and the concrete covered with a 2-inch layer of sand or earth which was kept 
wet for a period of 10 days. The construction joints were made by setting a 
header perpendicular to the subgrade and at an angle of 80 degrees with the 
center line of the road. 

When the sprinkling was discontinued and the concrete began to dry 
out, transverse cracks began to appear. The cracks did not appear at regular 
intervals, and their location was undoubtedly somewhat controlled by joints 
in a concrete gutter, which had previously been built along the road and 
against which the pavement was laid, as a majority of the cracks in the 
pavement appeared opposite joints in this gutter. By the time the concrete 
had thoroughly dried out, the cracks were an average distance of about 75 
feet apart. A few more cracks appeared during the following winter, since 
which time none has developed. At the present time the average length 
of the monolithic sections is 43 feet where gravel was used as a coarse 
aggregate and 121 feet where crushed stone was used as a coarse aggregate. 
The shortest monolith is in a gravel section and is 15 feet in length, while 
the longest monolith is in the crushed stone section and is 220 feet in length. 

Measurements have been taken from time to time between the brass 
plugs, heretofore referred to, with a lofoot strain gauge so designed as to 
measure accurately to i/i(XX) of an inch, and it has been found that tKc 
concrete changes in length with a change of temperatuTe m 2Ltv ^xcvomtnX. q^v\.^ 
near wbaf would be obtained by applying the iactoi iot l\vt cotSvcivttvx. ^^ 
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expansion of concrete, and making a reasonable allowance for friction on 
the subgrade, thereby showing that the concrete contracts more at the time 
of setting than it expands due to subsequent rises in temperature. 

Of course the width of the cracks changes as changes in temperature 
occur but ordinarily they appear to be from 1/16 to '/g inch in width. The 
largest cracks occur between the ends of the longest monolithic sections — 
those occurring at the ends of the 220-foot monolith have an average width 
of about i4 '"^^h. If these cracks were to become filled with relatively 
incompressible material it is evident that compressive stresses would be devel- 
oped in the concrete and would have to be taken up by the elasticity of the 
material. The maximum and minimum temperatures of the pavement so 
far observed were respectively 115 degrees and 25 degrees fahrenheit and the 
pavement shows no signs of having, in the least, been damaged by this variation 
of temperature. 

The edges of the cracks have been broken off to some extent by traffic, 
though not to such an amount as to be of much damage to the pavement. 
Those in the sections in which gravel was used as a coarse aggregate have 
broken ofiE to a much greater extent than those in the crushed rock sections 
and all have broken off more than the edges of the construction joints in the 
same sections. 

Last May a refined coal-tar, a refined water-gas tar preparation, x 
Huxed native asphalt and an oil asphalt were respectively applied to different 
sections of the plain and oil-cement concrete which had been laid the pre- 
vious November. The surface of the concrete was thoroughly cleaned by 
sweeping and washing and the bituminous materials were applied hot by 
means of a hand distributor at the rate of j/i gallon per square yard, after 
which a layer of stone-chips or J^-inch gravel was spread over the surface 
and rolled with a 5-ton tandem roller. 

In addition to the 8 sections above mentioned, bituminous materials 
were applied to 2 other sections of the concrete surface, The sections 
were cleaned as above described and the surface of one was painted with 
an emulsified native asphalt at the rate of about i/io gallon per square 
yard and the other with a light refined water-gas tar at the rate of about 
1/5 gallon per square yard, after which a fluxed native asphalt was applied 
as above described at the rate of about J-^ gallon per square yard. 

At the present time there is no apparent difference between the corre- 
sponding sections applied to the surfaces of the plain concrete and the oil- 
cement concrete. There is, however, a difference between the sections coated 
with the different bituminous materials. The sections to which the refined 
water-gas tar preparation was applied arc in a very good condition, as there 
are relatively few bare areas, the bituminous material is flexible and adhesion 
between it and the concrete surface is good. The refined coal-tar sections 
are in fair condition, but there are numerous small bare areas and while 
adhesion between the tar mat and the concrete surface is good the tar 
appears to be rather "dead." The sections treated with the fluxed native 
asphalt and the oil-asphalt are in good condition on the east two-thirds of 
the road but on the west third there are a number of rather large bare 
areas. The asphalts are flexible but do not appear to adhere well to the 
concrete surface. The seaion to which a paint coat of light refined water- 
gas tar was applied is in good condition — the bituminous materials arc flexible, 
adhesion with the concrete surface is good and few bare areas occur. The 
section to which a paint coat of emulsified asphalt was applied is in fair 
condition on the east half of the toad, w\viVc otv t\vc Nflest\iTi\ s&owx. 4^1 ^jm 
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cent of the concrete surface is bare. Adhesion between the asphalt mat and 
the paint coat appears to be poor. 

A section, 50 feet in length, was treated with a crude water-gas tar at 
the rate of about i/io gallon per square j-ard. This penetrated the 
concrete to such an extent that the surface at the present time has a dark 
brown color. There was not sufficient material to form a mat and it does 
not appear that this treatment is of any value in protecting the concrete 
surface from wear. However, it appears to be an efficient method of color- 
ing a concrete road to obviate the more or less objectionable glare due to the 
sun shining on a white concrete pavement. 

From the experiments conducted by the Office of Public Roads the 
fallowing conclusions appear to be justified : The surface of the road should 
be smooth and uniform and to obtain this in a most practical manner rather 
wet concrete should be used. The coarse aggregate should be relatively 
small, preferably one in which all of the particles will pass a i^-inch 
screen. The concrete should be rich in cement in order that the mortar may 
be sufficiently strong and tough to resist, to a considerable degree, the wear 
of traffic and to hold the particles of the coarse aggregate in place. Trans- 
verse contraction joints should be constructed but expansion joints seem 
unnecessary. Particular attention should be given to the curing of the 
concrete by covering it and keeping it wet to insure that the mortar will 
have the essential qualifications of strength, hardness, and toughness, and in 
order that sufficient tensile strength may be developed, before initial shrink- 
age occurs to prevent cracks from being formed between joints. These 
conclusions are only qualitative. It is hoped, however, that these experi- 
ments may eventually furnish sufficient data to warrant, at least, a few 
definite quantitative conclusions. 



DISCUSSION 



Mr. Mclntyre: — I would like to ask Mr. Voshell if he noticed the same 
condition which I did upon the sections covered with the bituminous covering. 
I noticed that the traffic, the heavy loaded teams, came along in one direction, 
that is, from the south of the station, which was down at the bottom of the 
hill at the end of the road. The bituminous mat came off in places where 
that heavy traffic was, but on the other side of the road, which took light 
driving, the bituminous mat stayed in position. 

Mr. Voshell: — Ves, sir, that is correa. 

Mr. Spackman: — I would like to ask Mr. Voshell whether there is any 
difference between heavy hauling on a plain concrete surface and a surface 
covered with a bituminous carpet, 

Mr. Voshell : — The section covered with the bituminous carpet is on 
about a 2 per cent grade, and the greater part of the balance of the con- 
crete is on a 3 per cent grade. We made inquiry of some of the teamsters 
using the road and they expressed themselves as seeing no particular difference, 
except that in very cold weather they found the sections having a bituminous 
carpet slightly more slippery than the plain concrete sections. 

Mr. Gerber: — I would like to ask how the oil was applied to the con- 
crete, whether in an emulsion or after the water was applied. 

Mr. Voshell: — In the oil-cement concrete the oil was pouTcd vtvVa ^!^t. 
mixing drum after the charge was thoroughly wet. Catc vj*% «x.eTt\?fc4. x<i 
any oil coming in contact with dry aggTCgate. 
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CONCRETE ROAD CONSTRUCTION BY Tt* 
OHIO STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT- 

Address by H. D. Brumng, Division Engineer, Ohio State HiqQ 
Commission, Columbus, Ohio 
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The operation of the State Highway Department of Ohio i 
to the construction, improvement and maintenance of certain roads, dcsi|_ 
as inter-county highways, which form a system connecting the principi ^ 
ters of commerce within the state. Being thus the main arteries of i 
they demand an improvement which will bear the burden of traffic of n ' 
and heavy density. No detailed traffic census has been undertaken l| 
Department, and the decision as to the kind of pavement lo be i 
wholly dependent on the character and amount of traffic, but 
measure on the character of materials easiest at hand. Where traffii 
ditions are the deciding factors, local authorities are consulted as to pc 
traffic, and an estimate made as to the probable growth due to the imif 
ment and the increasing commercial activities. Owing to the wide I 
ability of materials suitable for first-class concrete construction in the ( 
the concrete road has found its place among the several types of roads u 
the Department. The total mileage of concrete roads completed to i 
39.63 miles, and the mileage under construction and let, 35.06 n 
a total of 64.69 miles. The first concrete road constructed by the Departj 
was completed in July, 1911, and the total mileage of t 
structed, under construction and let, represents about 18 per cent of the it 
of all classes of roads put under contract since that time. It is thus apf 
that the concrete road has a great prominence in the road-building I 
Ohio, and the demand for such roads is growing day by day. Such den 
often come from farmers and other users of horse-drawn vehicles, 
seems to eliminate the oft quoted objection that this type of road, 1 
untreated with a bituminous mat, is hard on country-bred horses. 

The materials for aggregates of concrete are distributed over the % 
state, and nearly every mile of road in the state is within reach < 
materials at a reasonable haulage distance. The western half of t1 
is an area where limestone is abundant, and the eastern part is supplie 
great extent with furnace slag dumps. Again, the northern and 1 
section of the state is covered with a mantle of clay, sand and gravel, 1 
directly on the hard bed rock. This mantle was brought i 
by the great sheet of ice which at one time covered much of North J 
The melting of this sheet of ice formed waters, which assorted the | 
materials, and deposited it in beds of clay, sand and gravel. Thus * 
of gravel remain in the valleys of the Ohio, Muskingum, Hocking, ! 
and Scioto Rivers. Some 150 quarries, operating in the limestone belj 
30 sand and gravel washing and screening plants arc shipping their p 
into the markets of the state. In addition to these, local sand and | 
deposits and limestone quarries are found in sections where railroad f 
arc not at hand. Thus it may be said that no section of the state c 
found where concrete materials of prescribed character are not available w 
reasonable hauling distance. 
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CONSTRUCTION IN OHIO 

The term concrete roads, as used heretofore, and used hereafter in this 
piy)er, means cement-concrete roads. Three types of concrete pavements 
have been constructed by the Department, namely : Single course plain, two- 
course plain, and single course reinforced. The standard type is the single 
course plain concrete pavement laid on the natural foundation, except in the 
case of road No. i, where on about one-half of the road a 4-inch slab was 
laid on a waterbound slag foundation, which is giving entire satisfaction 
after 18 months' use. 

A two-course pavement (Road No. 9) 12 feet wide was constructed 
in Lake County during the season of 1913. The aggregate in the base course 
is unscreened second quality gravel, and those in the wearing course are 
crashed boulders and bank sand, all found locally. The cost of this improve- 
ment would have been excessive had the materiad been shipped in, on account 
of the long haul of 7 miles from the nearest railroad delivery point. The 
wearing course was laid before the base course had begun to set, never more 
dian 15 minutes elapsing between the placing of the two courses. A very 
satisfactory bond was obtained and to date no separation between the courses 
nor cracks are visible in the concrete. 

Two single course reinforced pavements (Roads Nos. 5 and 20) were 
constructed in Harrison and Pike Coimties in 191 1, being the first concrete 
roads constructed by the Department. In both cases the work is located 
on roads that are subject to overflow, and it was partly on this account that 
concrete was selected. The concrete made in the weak proportion of i 
part cement, ij/i parts sand, and 5 parts gravel was reinforced with No. 1 1 
wire, woven to a 6-inch mesh. The reinforcing was placed midway between the 
upper and lower surfaces. Transverse joints were placed every 50 feet at an 
angle of 45 degrees with the line of the road. The surface of the concrete was 
rough floated with a plank templet giving a safe footing for horses. Careful 
inspection of both roads after about 2^ years' service shows that no cracks 
are apparent in the road in Pike County, and only 4 sections of the 1.25 miles 
in Harrison County were cracked transversely, but the size of the cracks is 
inappreciable. The joints on both roads show considerable wear, due largely 
to die oblique direction. In general the concrete, although lean in the propor- 
tion of cement, shows very little wear. 

The importance of a well-prepared sub-grade in concrete road construc- 
tion has been recognized in all the work done. The specifications have been 
dosely followed in the matter of uniformly compacting the roadbed with a 
self-propelled roller, weighing not less than 6 tons; all depressions which 
develop during the rolling are filled with acceptable material, and re-rolled 
until the entire roadbed is uniform in cross section and thoroughly com- 
pacted. No special provision for drainage of the sub-grade has been found 
necessary, as m all cases the sub-soil has not been retentive, and ample drain- 
age is secured through the side ditches. To date no set standard cross-section 
for the pavement has been adopted. Three types of cross-sections have been 
used: i — ^A uniform thickness of concrete over the entire width of the 
pavement, forming the same amount of crown in the surface of the sub- 
grade as in the concrete surface. 2 — ^A greater thickness of concrete at the 
center than at the sides, leaving some crown in the sub-grade. 3 — ^A greater 
thickness of concrete at the center than at the sides, built upon a flat sub- 
grade. 

No greatly differing results in the types are found in the 9eTnvaxv<5\<::j <^i 
die pavements constructed, and it would be difficuU to %At«X. ^t t^^ ^V\^ 
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BRUNING ON CONCRETE ROAD 
would exceed the other two in qualification to withstand the effects of heavy 
loads and extreme temperatures. A reference to the table will show the 
various thicknesses used. 

The standard crown is %-\rvi\ to the foot. This has been found 
sufficient to insure perfect drainage of a concrete road with the usual small 
imperfections in the surface, and after the road becomes coated with a mat 
of dirt. The ability to drain itself with so small a crown at once becomes 
one of the merits of the concrete pavement. 

Defects in the roads constructed do not point to any faults in the details 
of the design of the cross-section, as they do to the details of inspection. To 
assist in the matter of inspection, a well equipped laboratory is maintained 
by the Department, and all materials entering into the construction arc given 
thorough standard tests, A very important requirement in first-class con- 
crete construction is to get a sand of good quality, and where sand of a 
doubtful character is submitted, it is tested for tensile strength, the require- 
ments of the specifications being that the tensile strength of briquettes made 
with the proposed sand shall not be less than the tensile strength of briquettes 
with standard Ottawa sand and the same cement. Cement is tested in car 
load lots. 

The proportions now used in all concrete road construction by the Depart- 
ment are l part cement, lyi parts of fine aggregate, and 3 parts of coarse 
aggregate. The proportions of the mortar are maintained uniformly l part 
cement to 1}^ parts of fine aggregate, and the amount of coarse aggregate is 
varied somewhat for the different classes of material, so that there is an excess 
of about 10 per cent of mortar over the voids in the coarse aggregate as an 
advantage in finishing. Although the leaner mix used on the first two roads, 
namely, I part cement, 2j^ parts of fine aggregate and 5 parts coarse aggregate, 
has given fairly good results, it was found necessary to employ the richer mix to 
assure absolutely satisfactory results, A lean mix requires much more care 
in mixing and placing, and it is in these items where causes of defects and 
failures in concrete roads are prominent. At least, this has been the experi- 
ence of the Department. 

The mixing is done by machine mixers of the type known as "Batch 
Mixers." No "continuous mixers" are allowed to be used. Before any 
work of mixing and placing of concrete is started, the engineer in charge 
determines the proper proportion of the coarse aggregate to secure maximum 
density and the excess mortar of 10 per cent above the amount required 10 
fill the voids in the coarse aggregate. The materials are measured by 
methods which will insure uniform proportions at all times. Usually this 
is done in wheelbarrows, which are gauged accurately as to capacity ; but 
in a few instances the measuring has been done in cubical boxes containing 
I cubic foot. Our greatest trouble in the past has been to maintain a 
uniform consistency of the concrete, but this trouble has been greatly 
alleviated since the contractors' forces are becoming more experienced in lliis 
class of work. The concrete is made sufficiently wet to require no tamping, 
but there is a strong tendency among the contractors to make it sloppy, which 
necessarily results in more or less separation of the coarse aggregate from 
the mortar. This tendency has resulted in the formation of waves on some 
of the heavy grades due to the creeping of the concrete. On the heaviest 
grade it is advisable to use a somewhat drier mixture, and this rule has been 
carried out in our construction wherever possible. 
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After the surface of the concrete has been shaped by the use of a templet, 
it is floated with a wooden float in such a manner as to thoroughly compact 
and seal the surface, and produce a surface conforming to the exact crown. 
No depression is allowed in the finished work which is greater than yi inch 
from a lO-foot straightedge applied to the surface of the concrete and parallel 
to the center line of the pavement. 

The specifications provide that within i hour after the surface of the 
concrete has been floated, a canvas covering shall be placed over it and left 
in place for at least 12 hours. This provision has not been carried out 
in all cases, but instead the surface has been kept wet by sprinkling. The 
crinkling is continued for at least 5 days and in most cases a covering of 
sand, dirt or straw has been used to assist in retaining the moisture. This 
precaution is absolutely essential to secure the very best wearing qualities of 
the concrete. 

A conunon point of failure in pavements thus far constructed is in the 
expansion-contraction joints, which on most of the roads have been placed 
at intervals of 30 feet, but in some cases, for reasons unknown to the 
speaker, a greater spacing was made. However, this failure is usually in 
cases i^ere poured joints were used, and the speaker's observation is that 
this source of failure has been largely eliminated by the use of tarred felt 
joints. In one road (Road No. 14) Baker plates have been used and the 
results are fairly satisfactory, althougji some wear is apparent, due probably 
to the imperfect placing of the plates. A reference to the table will at once 
show that transverse cracks do not appear, except in rare cases, where 
joints are not more than 30 feet apart, but in all cases these cracks occur in 
large numbers where the joints have a spacing greater than 30 feet. On Road 
No. 14, Section 3, of the Piqua-Troy Road, one 90-foot section developed 4 
transverse cracks; 6 sections, 3 such cracks, and 21 sections, 2. In no case do 
these cracks show any appreciable wear, but they will doubtless prove to be a 
source of annoyance in maintenance of the road after several years' service. 

In this connection, it may be of interest to state that a 12-foot pave- 
ment, 6,946 feet long, was completed in September, 191 2, by the county of 
Huron as a monolith. The aggregates were Bellevue crushed limestone and 
Canadian sand. Six sacks of cement were used per cubic yard of concrete. 
Over one-half of the road the thickness is 6 inches, and the pavement rests 
on clay sub-soil. Over the other half the average thickness is 5 inches, 
and the minimum 4 inches laid on old sandstone foundation. On inspec- 
tion made last month, it was found that 85 transverse cracks had formed, 
ranging in spacing from 9 feet to 159 feet. The cracks are very irregular 
and several are badly worn. The same general condition both as to number 
and spacing of the cracks existed on each half of the road. 

The much discussed question of the advisability of treating the surface 
of concrete pavements with a bituminous mat is being investigated very 
carefully by the Department. The results thus far obtained on 23 roads 
thus treated have rather discouraged further general application. The method 
of surfacing the concrete with the bitumen is as follows : After the concrete 
is well hardened, a period of not less than 10 da3rs being specified shall elapse 
after the concrete has been placed, tar or asphalt heated to from 200 degrees to 
250 degrees fahrenheit is applied, in quantity equal to j/i gallon per square 
yard, and spread uniformly over the surface. While the tar is still soft there is 
applied a layer of coarse sand or pea gravel in amount of one cubic yard to 
about 100 square yards of surface. This forms a mat varvVtv^'vcv \ivvALt«s& Vt^'ww 
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. _ to J^ of an inch, Present specifications limit the covering to tar producti 
and gravel, ranging in size from yi to yi ol an inch. 

On inspection just made by the spcalcer and Division Engineer Harwood 
Lersch, the data obtained show that on only four out of 23 roads treated 
has the bitumen given good results, on all other roads It has peeled 06 ia, 
varying degrees as shown in table. An examination of the tar mat that 
peels ofiE almost universally shows that the tar has adhering to its under sur- 
face a film of inert mortar, from 1/32 to '/g inch in thickness, that has been 
separated from the surface of the concrete. It thus seems that the peeling 
is not due to failure of the adhesion of the tar to the concrete, but the peeling 
is due either to an action of some ingredient in the tar on the concrete surface, 
or more likely to the nature of the concrete itself, which makes it possible 
for the tar to pick up the top film of the concrete. Where the treatment 
is an oil asphalt, this condition is not true, and it is the experience of the 
Department that such a product can not be successfully made to adhere to 
the concrete. 

The life of a bituminous tar treatment (where the same adheres to the 
surface) depends upon many factors. To accurately determine these factors 
is somewhat of a problem. Examination of the various roads reveals that 
tar mat filled with sand wears off much faster than one filled with pea gravel, 
which will resist abrasion to a higher degree. The treatment of tar and 
sand on Road No. li. Youngstown-New Bedford Road, indicates a probable 
life of not to exceed 2 years, same having worn down to a thin mat not 
exceeding 1/16 inch after a use of only 7 months under heavy mixed traffic. 
At a cost of 9.5 cents per square yard for such treatment, which is an average 
cost on all roads treated, the maintenance of same would be rather excessive. 

An interesting fact has revealed itself on Section 19 of the South High 
Street Experimental Road at Columbus, constructed under force account by 
the maintenance bureau of the Department. A Dolarway treatment was 
applied at the rate of 0.36 gallon per square yard, and covered with coarse 
sand. The 33 feet at the south end of this section was given two applica- 
tions of the tar and sand. The part given one application peeled badly, while 
the part given two applications holds, and is in good condition after IJ 
months' use under very heavy mixed traffic. The latter presents very much 
the appearance of an asphalt pavement. On Section 20 of this same road 
where Tarvia was used, what peeling has taken place has been on the parts 
which received the least tar. 

Owing to the apparent short life of the bituminous wearing course as 
heretofore applied, it would appear in the light of present knowledge of the 
subject to be uneconomical to apply such surfacing, or attempt to maintain 
a bituminous top on the pavements thus far treated in this manner. How- 
ever, the use of tar for treating cracks which develop in the pavement, and 
the use of tar and mineral aggregate for patching defects such as worn joints 
and holes, is very effective, and apparently the cheapest method of main- 
taining a good surface on such a road. Such repairs should be made at least 
once everj' year. The cracks, joints, or depressions should be swept clean of 
all foreign matter before the heated tar is applied. The mineral aggregate 
should be dean, thoroughly dry, and of a size practically as large as the 
depth of the hole. If fine material is used the traffic will drive the tar to 
the top. This tar concrete should be thoroughly tamped. While asphalt 
may be used for filling of joints and cracks, it is usually advisable to rquir 
depressions in the surface at the same time, and for this latter purpose, tar 
Ais given the Ixst results. 
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There are, of course, exceptions and situations that can be dted where 
KMsibly some advantage can be gained by the use of the bituminous surface 
treatment over the entire pavement, as for example in the case of badly 
^ntdxd and diecked pavements. To date, no systematic operation of main- 
jeoance has been devdoped by the Department, but a complete organization 
br maintenance, under the immediate charge of superintendents employed by 
he Department, is being perfected. 

The average cost of the concrete pavements completed to date is $1,128 
ler square 3rard, as set forth in the table. This cost is the contract price 
laid and does not include the cost and expense of engineering and inspection, 
mt does include the cost of grading and finishing of shoulders and ditches 
Hid a small amount of accessories. Deducting from this average cost the 
iverage cost of surface treatment, which is 9^ cents per square yard, there 
"remains $1,033 ^ the average cost per square yard of plain concrete including 
grading, shoulders and accessories. The average cost of grading, finishing of 
lioulders and ditches and accessories is $0,167 per square yard of paved 
urface. Deducting this from $1,033 ^^ have 86.6 cents as the average cost 
ler square yard of the plain pavement alone exclusive of engineering and 
aq[)ection costs. 

Examinations of the details of the 29 roads completed, during and after 
xmstruction, gives information from which we are able to draw the foUow- 
ng conclusions: 

1. That careful and intelligent inspection and the use of only first 
dass material are essential to the construction of concrete pavements to 
insure permanency. 

2. That the use of bank run gravel or crusher run limestone should 
not be permitted. 

3. That a ridi mixture is necessary as a factor of safety against 
irregularities in the mixing and placing of concrete. 

4. That the wearing quality of the pavement is often greatly im- 
paired by insufSdent protection against too rapid drying. 

5. That there is no apparent difference in the permanency of pave- 
ments constructed on either a flat sub-grade or on a sub-grade having 
a crown. 

6. That the weakest points in the pavement are at the expansion- 
contraction joints and that tarred felt is preferable to a poured joint. 

7. That the part of the shoulders next to the concrete pavement 
shoiild be reinforced by placing stone or gravel macadam on i to 2 
feet of the shoulders next to the pavement. This will avoid the usual 
formation of a rut in the shoulder which tends to retain the surface water. 

8. That a bituminous surface treatment is not essential to a good 
concrete pavement. 

9. That observations indicate there is no special value in roughening 
the surface of the concrete preparatory to putting on the surface treat- 
ment, and such roughening will tend to increase the v/e^i \\ ^^ ^mtV^^a. 
coat is worn away and not replaced. 
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10. That asphalts used as a surface treatment for concrete have 
peeled more than tars. 

11. That the results secured in the surface treatment of the present 
time do not warrant its use in great quantities, but experiments should 
be carried forward in sufficient number to learn further facts and estab- 
lish, or disprove, those already thought to be known. 

12. That first class concrete pavements have every indication of 
ability to stand up under heavy steel tire traffic. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE I 

CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF 

CONCRETE ROADS 

Chairmam^VL J. Wig 
Burcmu of Sttndardty Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

N. H. TUMNICLIFP W. A. MdNTYHE 

CiTil Engineer, Davenport, Iowa. Engineer Ats'n of American Portland Cement 

Manufuturert, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Your Committee has collated such data as were available on the expan- 
sion and contraction of concrete, especially that applicable to roadways, and 
begs to submit a report in which the subject is considered in the following 
order: 

I. The cause and effect of expansion and contraction of concrete in 
concrete roads. 

II. The application of present knowledge. to the prevention of cracks in 
concrete road construction. 

III. S*:ggestions for further investigation. 

I— THE CAUSE AND EFFECT OF EXPANSION AND CON- 
TRACTION OF CONCRETE IN CONCRETE ROADS 

The effect of contraction may be finally evidenced by cracking and that 
of expansion by crushing, spalling or buckling. The engineer is interested in 
this subject only so far as it affects the integrity of the road. The chief causes 
of expansion and contraction are: 

1. Changes in the temperature of the concrete. 

2. Variation in the moisture content of concrete. 

3. Variation in the condition and character of the sub-base. 

4. Excess loading by traffic 

I. The Effect on Expansion and Contraction of Temperature Changes in 

the Concrete 

It is generally considered that the variation in the temperature from 
season to season tending to cause a change in length, combined with unequal 
frictional resistance between the concrete and the sub-base, is the primary 
cause of cracking. The change in the length of concrete due to temperature 
if free to move, as determined by Bonnicau, Annals des Fonts et Chaussees, 
Christophe, Le Be ton Arme, Sir A. R. Binnie, Proc. of Min. Inst., C. E., 
W. D. Pence, Purdue University, Professor Hallock, Columbia University, 
Professor Lyford, Worcester Polytechnic, and Professor Norton, ranged 
from xxxxx>8o5 to .000004355 per degree F. per unit length, the accepted 
value being about .000006. Assuming a normal range of tem.^t2XM\^ ^i 
90 degrees F. the movement which would occur withoxit i^tx^tvt. S& ^!^\i\ 
xxx>S4 per unit of length. 
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In practical woiL, however, several elements enter tending to modify 
temperature effect. A reduction in the moisture content of concrete 
cause a contraction while an increase would cause expansion, thus aiding 
counteracting the effect of temperature. The friction on the sub-base in the 
case of a road will always reduce the movement. In some recent experiment* 
made by Henry S. Spademan upon experimental slabs of 1:2:3 concrete 18 
inches wide, 6 feet 6 inches long and 6 inches thick, on a. clay sub-soil 1 
total movement of .00017 per unit length was observed under a change in 
temperature of 65 degrees F. between July and November. The theoretical 
temperature movement for this range would be .000384 per unit of length. 

Measurements made by the Bureau of Standards on a concrete road 
Morris Turnpike, near New Village, N. J,, covering a period from October, 
1912, to October, 1913, and in Nazareth, Pa,, from June to October, 1913, 
show that the linear change in the concrete is not in accord with the tem- 
perature change. These measurements were made by stretching an ini 
tape, graduated to meters, along the road spanning several slabs and readi 
every second meter, the figures recorded as slab changes represent chan^ 
between the points nearest the ends of the slab. Readings were recorded tO 
hundredths of a millimeter (.00039 inches). This is illustrated in Figurti 
I to 3 of the Bureau of Standards diagrams, pages 56, 57 and 58, in which the 
linear changes occurring in a number of slabs have been plotted together wii" 
the mean temperature, moisture and weather curves. It will be noted thai 
curve "K", Figure 3, shows a continual shortening of a 3a foot slab. Th( 
concrete was placed June 9th and measurements started June i8th. Betwt 
the latter date and August 19th there is a considerable Uiortening of the si 
although the temperature had increased during this period. From August 
19th to September 30th there was a drop in temperature and the shortening 
still continued. 

The measurements plotted in curve Z-3, Figure 2, were started five dxj* 
after the concrete was laid. The curve indicates an elongation from Novem- 
ber to .^ril, when it reaches a maximum, followed by a shortening undl 
August, when a decided shortening is evidenced and this is followed by a 
elongation until October. 

During this period there was a mean temperature range from 16 degreet 
to 84 degrees F. 

In curve E, Figure i, the linear change In a 50 foot slab is plotted ovet 
the same period covered by curve Z-3, Figure 2. Measurements were started 
on this course the day after the concrete was laid. During the winter montbi 
there is indicated an increase in length and from April until August a decrease. 
Curve E, Figure l, shows a small expansion and contraction during the first 
week but otherwise conforms to curve Z-3, Figure 2. The changes plotted 
do not represent the differences obtained from observations made upon rfie 
end reference plugs only, but are obtained by summing up the changes observed 
at points two meters apart throughout the length of the slab. 

The only explanation which can be given for the marked contraction in 
the slab plotted in curve K, Figure 3, is that this slab was constructed on ai 
old concrete road in which the cracks were sealed with cement mortar and 
a half inch layer of clay placed upon this base to prevent a bond being 
formed between the new and old concrete. These conditions prevented the 
new concrete from absorbing moisture from below and permitted evaporation 
from the top, thus causing a shortening of the slab. This phenomenon hai 
&eea demonstrated by laboratory tests. 
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5 expansion indicated by curves E, Figure i, Z-3, Figure 2, and K, 
3, from November to April, could not be due to temperature influence 
srefore must be due to increase in moisture content of the concrete, 
be noted from the precipitation curve that considerable rain fell during 
;er part of Mardi and the early part of April. The contraction from 
August is contrary to the condition which shoidd result from a rise 
>erature, and this can only be explained by a drying out of the concrete 
It in amount not only to overcome the expansion due to a temperature 
; of 20 degrees F. but also to show a substantial contraction. From 
to October the slab shows expansion which again can be explained 
ncrease in moisture content as there is no rise in temperature. It will 
rved that this condition prevails in a number of other curves. 

e only explanation which can be offered for an expansion similar to 
iicated in curve E, Figure i, is the fact that the day after the concrete 
id the surface was thoroughly sprinkled with water and kept wet 
the whole day, and there is also the possibility of temperature increase 
chemical action during the setting of the cement assisting expansion, 
ab plotted in curve E, Figure i, together with all slabs of courses 
ind C, were sprinkled more thoroughly than any of the other slabs. 

ere is no data available to indicate the expansion which might be 
;d in green concrete due to a rise in temperature brought about by 
al action during setting. Several of the curves of results obtained on 

A, B, and C, Morris Turnpike, would indicate that this setting 
lis^t be effective in causing expansion. Temperature measurements 
een taken in a number of cases, such as the Boonton Dam in New 

the Panama Canal Locks, the Walnut Street Bridge, Des Moines, 
and the Keokuk Dam, as well as in laboratories of Lehigh University 
^atertown Arsenal, and the temperature increases were noted to range 
7 degrees F. to 108 degrees F. in less than 18 hours after mixing. 

great increase in temperature as these it is believed would have some 
but its magnitude can only be determined by further investigation. 

(rariation in the quality of the concrete may also cause a variation in 
rmal coefficient of expansion and it will of course affect the movement 
takes place, as the modulus of elasticity of the concrete does change 
change in die quality. 

he Effect on Expansion and Contraction of Variation in the Moisture 

Content of Concrete 

fias been definitely established that with an increase in moisture content 
:s an expansion of the concrete and with a decrease in the moisture 
t a contraction. This phenomena is apparently true for all concretes 
ages. 

e magnitude of this change is not definitely known but experiments by 
linger, Schumann, Tomei, Considere, Campbell, White and Gary show : 

) Neat cement hardening under water expands +0.15 per cent by 
volume and the increased volume is approximately 0.08 per cent 
for a period of from 30 days to 5 years. The maximum expan- 
sion obtained at i year is nearly as great as at 5 years. 

) Neat cement hardening in air contracts 0.25 per cent by volume 
in from 16 weeks to 5 years. 

) Ctment'ssmd mortars change in like manner b\it to a \tssitt ^^sff^^- 
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The Effect on EspantioD tnd Contrmctioa of vtriadoii) in Temperature, Mo 
■od Weather Cbangei, from meaturement* taken by the Bureau of Standard! i 
Old Concrete Road. 



ASD EXPANSION OF CONCRETE ROADS 

Experiments by the University of Michigan show the following results: 

1. Neat cement hardening in air has an average unit linear contraction of 

^.00109 at 7 days 

L00190 at 28 days 

^.00236 at 6 months 

L00270 at I year 

LO0289 at 2 years 

K00322 at 4 years 

2. That neat cement that has been hardened under water for 3 years will 
xpand 0.00 1 1 per unit of length and if then exposed to air for 60 days will 
ontract 0.0005 per unit of length less than the initial length and will therefore 
bow a total linear contraction of 0.0016 per unit of length. 

3. That neat cements under water show a linear expansion of from 
^0007 to 0.0015 per unit of length at the end of one year and after that a 
ery slight additional expansion. 

4. That neat cement alternately exposed to air and water will show 
csults if plotted that will form a regular saw-tooth curve. 

5. 1 :3 mortars show linear changes in the same direction as those of 
leat cement but to a lesser degree. Submerged bars show a linear expansion 
n the first few weeks of as much as 0.0005 per unit of length but decrease 
li^tly after that and then expand later to a length greater than the maximum 
xpansion of 0.0005. Bars of 1 13 mortar in air shrink in length to an 
verage of 0.0008 per unit of length within 3 months. 

6. Experiments with sections of a top coat of a cement walk which had 
leen laid 20 years showed that it expanded when inunersed 0.0005 per unit 
if length and contracted the same amount when again dried. 

7. Experiments with a section of stucco two years old, from a brick 
touse, showed a linear expansion when immersed of 0.0008 per unit of 
ength in 4 days, and a return to its original volume when dried. 

8. Experiments with a section of cement walk in which a sample of 
oth the top course and base were bound together showed that upon immer- 
ion the base reached its maximum expansion in 15 minutes while it took the 
op coat 3 days to reach the same expansion. 

"This is interesting partly because of the evidence of alternate bending 
tress in the concrete due to the more rapid expansion of the lower layer and 
tartly because of the ultimate agreement in expansion of the top and bottom 
ortion." This cement sidewalk was in good condition after 20 years' service. 

A. T. Goldbeck of the U. S. Office of Public Roads reports experiments 
»n this subject as follows: 

"The specimens used were 8 inches in cross sections and 5 feet long. 
rhey were molded as columns so that one end would be absolutely free to 
xpand and contract, due to any cause. Different proportions by volume and 
lifferent consistencies were used. The specimens of very dry consistency 
required hard tamping to consolidate the concrete in the mold, while those 
of wet consistency were made by simply puddling the mixture into place. 
The amount of water used for the dry mixtures was 8.5 per cent of the 
weigjit of the dry materials. For the wet mixtures from 10 to 12 per cent 
^ns used. The materials entering the concrete mixtures were Portland 
dement, bank sand and ^ inch crusher run gneiss. 

"The initial readings on all specimens were taken as soon as the concrete 
>sd hardened sufficiently to remove the molds. 
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"The specimens which were allowed to dry o"' immediately after molding 
began to shrink almost from the day they were made, although the very wet 
mixtures for the first few days showed a tendency toward slight expansion, 
amounting to about .00005 inch in the 5 feet length of specimen. 

"The rate of shrinkage of the dry mixtures is very slightly higher at 
earlier periods than that of the wet mixtures. There is, however, very little 
difference between the shrinkage of the different mixtures except that the 
coiw.-action of the wet specimens is delayed. The unit contraction of the 
oldest specimen of very dry mixture is 0.00052 at the age of 3 months, 
and the rate of contraction after this age is very small. The results further 
indicate that the approximate contraction of concrete of the proportions and 
consistencies ordinarily used is 0.0005 per unit of length at the age of 3 months. 

"The specimens which were kept moist showed expansion as long as they 
were wet. However, as soon as they dried out contraction began. The 
indications are that dry mixtures are more sensitive to expansion upon being 
moistened than arc the wet mixtures. The amount of expansion Is, however, 
quite small, reaching as a maximum approximately O.oooi per unit of length. 
It will be seen that the rate of shrinkage of the moistened specimens, when 
allowed to dry out, approximates that of the air-cured specimens, so that one 
of the effects of moistening the concrete for the first few days is to delay the] 
shrinkage. It is probable that ultimately the amount of contraction of hot* 
air and water cured specimens will be the same. A specimen, which 
kept in a moistened condition continuously, although not expanding pro- 
gressively, showed expansion up to the last measurement." 

The results of experiments made by the Bureau of Standards show 
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RESULTS OF TESTS OF LINEAR EXPANSION OF NEAT 1 


CEMENT STORED IN VARIOUS MANNERS J 


Test piece ( I 


inch by I inch by 


3 inches) neat cement prisms. I 


Number 

of 
Cements 


Manner 

of 
Storing 


Age of 
Piefe 


Change in Lengtli 

Per Unit of 
Original Length 


6 
8 
4 


In Water 
In Water 
In Water 


30 days 

30 to 60 days 

no days 


+0. 0009s 
+0.00105 
+0.00113 


20 


In Water 


6 to 9 months 


+0.00152 


6 
IS 

4 
40 


In Air 
In Air 
In Air 
In Air 


30 days 
30 to 6q days 

no day. 
6 to 9 months 


-0.00150 
-0.00167 
-0.00211 
-0.(30285 



It was noted that prisms which had been stored in air when placed in 
water at practically any age began expanding, the expansion proceeding ia 
manner similar to prism placed directly in water after molding. Similirif 
prisms stored in water contracted when removed and kept In air. 
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Note: — The original reading was taken on removal from damp closet 24 
ours after molding. 

Investigations have not been extensive enough to form final conclusions 
n ^e effect of moisture on expansion and contraction, but the following 
tatements may be made which are in part applicable to concrete roads. 

All of the tests quoted above show expansion of neat cement and of 
lortar and concrete when the samples are hardened under water. The 
esults show the extent of diis expansion to be greater with neat cement tud 
» decrease where the addition of sand or coarse aggregate is made. 

These tests also show that neat cement mortar and concrete will contract 
rfien hardened in air and that the contraction of neat cement is the greater, 
rhile that of mortar or concrete varies with the amount of sand and coarse 
ggregate used in the mixture. 

They show that to an age of 20 years and possibly for all time, these 
hanges may be looked for in concrete. 

They show that the condition which would provide for a decrease in 
aoisture content when the temperature increases and an increase in the 
aoisture content when the temperature decreases would be an ideal one. 

All these tests indicate that the effect of moisture content is very much 
greater than the effect of temperature change and may be sufficient to cause 
I stress in the concrete opposite to that which would be caused by a normal 
enq>erature change. 

A variation in the quality of the concrete will cause a variation in the 
endency to expand and contract with change in moisture content, as dense 
nixtures absorb water less rapidly than porous mixtures. 

If concrete of two qualities in a road were exposed to an equal amount 
>f moisture for a short period, the more porous of the two would have a 
»idency to expand the most and would have the less strength to resist the 
stresses set up. Assiuning only a slight change in temperature and that the 
Frictional resistance on the sub-base was uniform, the more porous concrete 
rvould have to move the greater distance, higher tensile stresses would be set 
jp upon drying out and it would be the more liable to crack. 

If one course work concrete of two qualities in the same slab in a road 
wtit similarly exposed, the same tendency would be exhibited and this may, 
In certain cases, be sufficient to cause a separation of the two concretes or may 
aiuse a number of small cracks. 

If in two course work the base is of a more porous concrete than the top, 
die tendency would be to have unequal expansion and contraction in the slab, 
due to different moisture content in these mixtures causing the bottom to 
move more than the top or vice versa. Also if the concrete road is subject 
to a heavy rain for a considerable length of time the bottom will be exposed 
to moisture in the ground for a longer time than the surface and the surface 
will be more or less dried due to exposure to the sun and consequently the 
top would tend to contract while the bottom would still be expanding. 

3. The Effect on Expansion and Contraction of Variation in the Condition 

and the Character of the Sub-base 

The condition and character of the sub-base would affect the support of 
the road ; the amount of moisture transmitted to and from the concrete ; the 
Ktiofi of frost; and the friction on the bottom of the slab. All of these 
Factors affect the expansion and contraction of the concrete. 
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If the slab of concrete is not uniformly supported, sections may be stressed, 
causing tension or compression in an amount sufficient to exceed the strength 
of the concrete, resulting in cracking. A condition illustrating this point 
may be found where a concrete road is buiit over an old stone road bed of 
less width than that of the concrete slab. The foundation at the sides, which 
is not so compact as that at the center, will settle more, causing expansioa 
in the surface of the concrete slab possibly sufficient to cause a crack. While 
there is no experimental data available definitely establishing this point, 
is believed the longitudinal cracks in Course "C", New Village. N. J., may 
be thus accounted for, 

The amount of moisture transmitted to and from the concrete throu^ 
the sub-base depends upon the porosity and density of the material 
sub-base. It is believed that this fact explains the difference in the 
of slabs plotted in curves Figure 3, K, and Figure 2, Z-j, and referred to 
under "The Effect on Expansion and Contraction of Temperature Change 
in the Concrete." The action of frost can only occur in a sub-base 
ing moisture in localities in which the temperature gets sufficiently low to 
freeze to a depth of the sub-base. This action is therefore dependent upoa 
the porosity and capillarity of the sub-base material and the depth of tl 
water table below the concrete. The effect of freezing and thawing is I 
place the slab in stress which may cause cracking. 

From observations made it would appear that the cracks usually occi 
during a thaw rather than during a frost and this may be explained by tt 
fact that the heat may be transmitted more rapidly through the shouldei 
than through the center of the road, causing unequal settlement. If tl 
heaving action of frost does cause cracking it is usually due to raising tl 
edge of the road, which will probably crack the lower side, which may W 
be apparent until the slab returns to its original position when the crack wi 
appear on the upper surface. 

The friction on the bottom of the slab is dependent upon the conditia 
of the sub-base. The effect of this friction is to restrain movement in d: 
concrete; therefore the tendency to volumetric change due to change i 
moisture content and thermal change would be restrained. This rcstrait 
would set up stresses in the concrete probably proportional to the restraint 
This is shown in the experiments made by Mr. Spackman. Referring 
these results and considering only the effect of temperature there should hu 
been a theoretical movement of 0.000384 per unit length and yet only 
movement of 0.00017 P^r ""'t length was obtained. An inspection of 
movements recorded in Figures i to 3 also show that the movements v 
not in accordance with theoretical requirements. The change in moistui 
content is not known and most probably had something to do with the di» 
crepancies. Thus the actual movement observed by Mr. Spackman due 
temperature may have been greater or less than that indicated by the figui 

The longitudinal grade of the road would affect the frictiofi on I 
twttom of the slab. On a 5.2 per cent grade on Morris Turnpike a slab 
feet long was observed to have moved down hill, the joint at the upper 
end of the slab being decidedly open while the lower end of the slab slii 
upward on the adjoining slab. The joint in this case was not perpcndiculu 
to the slab. Measurements also substantiate the above conditions. ~' 



sliding may have been assisted by changes in the thermal and moisture conteM 
of the concrete. ^ 
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4. The Effect of Traffic on Expansion and Contraction 

The expansion and contraction of concrete is probably the least affected 
y loads brou^t upon the road by traffic than by any of the above mentioned 
auses. The effect is, however, not to be neglected, particularly when it acts 
I conjunction with an uneven settlement of the sub-base, similar to that 
eretofore mentioned of a slab being placed over an old stone road of less 
ddth than that of the concrete. The result would be cantilever or beam 
ction and the consequent throwing into tension the top of the slab, which 
lay cause cracking. 

I— APPLICATION OF PRESENT KNOWLEDGE TO THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CRACKS IN CONCRETE IN 

CONCRETE ROADS 

There are a great many factors affecting the expansion and contraction 
f amcrete in concrete roads, and in order to present the available data in a 
lear and concise form your Conunittee has prepared a list of questions cover- 
Bg conditions which mig^t arise in the mind of the engineer as influencing 
]q>ansion and contraction. These questions have been answered in accordance 
nth the available data. 

A-^Cracks 

Is it possible to prevent all cracking of concrete in roads by a proper 
pplication of engineering principles? 

Your Committee believes that with a proper understanding of the physical 
lienomena affecting the expansion and contraction of concrete in roadways, 
racking can be eliminated. 

(i) When do cracks usually occur? 

Longitudinal cracks usually do not occur until seasonal changes. 

Transverse cracks may occur at any time but the majority should occur 
uring the first dry season. 

(2) What is the cause of transverse cracks? 

Transverse cracks are probably due to a favorable combination of moisture 
oAtcnt in the concrete and atmospheric temperature conditions, together with 
restraint induced by the condition of the sub-grade. 

They inay, however, be caused by an unstable foundation. 

(3) What is the cause of longitudinal cracks? 

Longitudinal cracks are probably in the majority of cases caused by an 
nstaUe condition of the sub-base, although they may be caused by a favorable 
DQilWiltion of moisture content in the concrete and atmospheric temperature 
ooditions together with a restraint induced by the condition of the sub-grade. 
rhe latter is particularly effective if the sub-base is crowned. 

(4) What is the cause of diagonal cracks? 

Diagonal cracks are probably most commonly caused by a combination of 

loitture content in the concrete and atmospheric temperature together with 

restraint induced by the condition of the sub-base. In rare cases they may 

e caused by the above combination and longitudinal restraint along one side 

rfaen abutting a rough structure. 
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B — Effect of Quality on Cracking 

(5) What mixture of concrete should be used? 
The best mixture is the one which is the most dense and which will 

reduce to a minimum the absorption of moisture, but it should also have 
strength of at least 1500 pounds per square inch at the end of 28 days. 

(6) How should the concrete be mixed? 

It should be mixed in such a way as to give a product of imifonn quality. 

(7) How should the concrete be placed? 

It should be placed in such a manner as to give a uniform quality of 
concrete in place and to prevent loss of water. 

(S) How should the sub-base be treated before placing the concrete? 

The sub-base should in all cases be thoroughly wet so as to prevent 
absorption of moisture from the concrete and thus cause a rapid drying out 
of the concrete. 

{9) How should the concrete be cured? 

The concrete should be cured in such a way that it will retain its 
moisture and receive sufficient additional moisture until it is strong en 
to resist the shrinkage stresses induced by drying out. 

C — Relation of Slab Length to Cracking 
(10} What is the maximum permissible length of plain concrete slabij 
The maximum permissible length of slabs, of similar design, on a fii 
foundation, on a light or flat grade will vary with the climatic condition 
In localities where there is little rainfall, as in Arizona or the San Joaqui 
Valley in California, the slab length probably should not exceed 25 feet 
This length has been determined by an analysis of a report by A. B. Fletcher, 
State Highway Engineer of California, on the cracking of a monolithic road, 
together with a knowledge of the results of measurements obtained by ilw 
Bureau of Standards. 

In localities where the rainfall is intermittent and the ground water 
in cool seasons and lowers in warm seasons, similar to conditions which obtaii 
east of the Mississippi River, the slab may vary in length from 30 feet to i 
continuous slab. While the 30 foot slab may be regarded as a minimua 
length, from economical considerations, the results of experiments indicate 
that cracks are quite likely to occur under certain conditions ei 
length. In many cases it will be observed that even in short stabs only slight 
motion has occurred at the ends, although there has been considerable motion 
within the slab, which has been absorbed at points of restraint. Other factois 
affecting the length of the slab are discussed in other questions. 

(11) Does the length of the slab affect longitudinal cracking 
TTie data available to the Committee would indicate that the length of 
the slab for the same sub-soil conditions does not affect longitudinal cracking. 
It is, however, interesting to note that in a report by A. N. Johnson, State 
Highway Engineer of Illinois, is to be found a statement that in roads con- 
structed by him in 1912 with a total length of 2.3 miles he finds 9.1 slaBt 
per mile, cracked longitudinally, transverse joints being spaced from fifty to 
one hundred feet apart, on roads sixteen to eighteen feet in width. A repctt 
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of F. F. Rogere, State Highway Commissioner of Michigan, on the Wayiw 
County Roads, shows that on roads constructed in 1912 with a total of 9.6 
miles, 9.5 slabs per mile cracked longitudinally, transverse joints being spaced 
twenty-five feet apart on roads fifteen and sixteen feet in width. Sa 
table No. 1. 

(12) Is it neccssaiy to vary the length of the slab for concretes of 
different qualities? 

The length of slab should vary with the quality of the concrete. In a 
thort time a denser concrete will absorb less moisture and consequently wiU 
have less tendency to move ; it will also have greater strength 10 resist stresses' 
induced by restraint of the sub-base. A dense concrete is particularly of 
value where subjected to intermittent wetting and drying. In a dry climate 
where plenty of water is not available for curing, the slab length should aot 
exceed twenty feet. 

(13) Should the length of the slab be the same for all sub-soil condi- 
tions? 

The length of the slab should not be the same for all sub-soil conditional 
If the sub-soil is of unstable material the length of the slab must he shot 
than for a condition in which the sub-soil is stable. 

(14) Is it necessary to vary the length of the slab with a variation 
the character of the sub-base? 

If there is a distinct variation along the length of the road in the materiali 
of which the sub-base is constructed a joint should be placed where the change 
takes place. This is necessary because of the change in the frictional rcstrtint 
offered by different materials and also because of the diSerence in the porosity 
which changes the moisture conditions. 

(15} Is it necessary to vary the length of the slab with a variation inj 
the condition of the sub-grade? 

The length of the slab should vary with the condition of the sub-grade. 
If the sub-grade could be made very smooth so that a more or less uniform 
frictional resistance would be obtained throughout the length of the slab, it 
would perhaps be the most desirable condition, but as this is not obtainable 
it is believed that a more or less uniformly rough sub-grade is preferable to 
a so-called "smooth" sub-grade. This is explained by the fact that the rou^j 
sub-grade will make each small section in the slab care for its proportional 
share of the stress induced by frictional restraint, while if the sub-grade 
so-called "smooth" there will be rough places in it at intervals which 
place upon certain sections undue stresses, which therefore will be more liai 
to cause cracks. If there is any decided change along the length of the 
in the condition of smoothness of the sub-grade a joint should be placed si 
the point where this change occurs. 

If the sub-grade is so-called "smooth" on a steep grade, the permissible 
length of slab would not be as long as on a light grade, there being a tendea<7 
to slide down hill and thus add additional stress to that imposed by moUtUlt 
and temperate change. 

(16} Is the length of the slab dependent upon the grade of the road? 
If the grade is steep the slab should be shorter in length than that used 
1 a flat grade. A joint should be placed at all decided changes in grade. 
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(17) Is it necessaiy to vaiy the length of the slab with climatic condi- 
tions? 

See reply to Question 10. 

(18) Is it necessary to vary the length of the slab with the season when 
constructed? 

It would appear that the slabs could be made longer if constructed during 
die fall or winter, in localities where not subjected to freezing, than if con- 
structed in either the spring or summer, although there is not sufficient data 
available to determine whether this would permit of an appreciable change 
in length. 

Conditions indicate that concrete laid in the fall is probably not subjected 
to stress as much during the first few months, since the tendency to increase 
in length due to moisture is counteracted by the tendency to decrease in 
length due to temperature. 

(19) Is it necessary to vary the length of the slab if a bituminous carpet 
covering is applied? 

The experimental results indicate that there was greater movement of 
die concrete covered with a bituminous carpet than with concrete uncovered. 
If, upon further investigation, this condition is found to hold true the slab 
length would probably have to be varied. The reason for the greater move- 
ment noted is probably to be explained by the fact that a dark surface absorbs 
more sun heat and the bituminous coating holds for a longer period any 
moisture which gets beneath it. 

(20) May the length of the slab be made greater for a greater thickness 
of slab? 

The length of the slab may be made greater for a greater thickness of slab. 
The increased friction caused by increased weight is proportionately less than 
die increased ability of the concrete to resist stress. Sufficient data are not 
available to give a relative figure. 

(21) Should the length of slab be different for different traffic condi- 
tions? 

It is not believed that traffic need be considered in determining the length 
of the slab. 

(22) Does the type of joint affect the length of slab? 

There would tend to be a greater movement in a wide or elastic joint 
dian in a narrow or unelastic one and since cracking occurs during contraction 
diere would be less movement with a tight joint ; a tight joint therefore would 
permit of a longer slab. It is not known, however, that this factor is suffi- 
dendy appreciable to be considered in determining the length of the slab. 

D — Relation of Cross Section of Slab to Cracking 

(23) What is the relative likelihood of longitudinal cracking in slabs of 
different design but of uniform cross section? 

A concrete road laid on a crowned sub-base would be the most liable to 
crack longitudinally and on a dished sub-base the least liable to crack. The 
resistance offered to contraction of a slab with a crowned sub-base is greater 
than diat offered by either a dished or flat sub-base, because the concrete must 
move against the effect of gravity. With the dished sub-base the concrete 
oontncts with the effect of gravity and therefore is stressed the least. 
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(34) What is the relative likelihood of longitudinal crscking in slabi 
of different design but of non-uniform cross section? 

The cross section having the greatest thickness at the center with a dished 
sub-base would offer the greatest resistance to longitudinal cracking; the 
cross section having the least thickness at the center with a crowned sub-bue 
would offer the least resistance to longitudinal cracking. 

(25) Does the width of the slab affect transverse cracking? 

It is not believed that transverse cracks are in any way affected by tht 
width of the slab. The data available to the committee would indicate that 
the width of the slab for the same sub-soil conditions does not affect trans- 
verse cracking. 

{26) Is it necessary to vary the design of the cross section of the slab 
with the relative position of the longitudinal drain? 

The slab should have its greatest thickness at the center no matter where 

the longitudinal drain is placed. j 

(27) Is it necessary to vary the design of the cross section of the slab 
with sub-soil conditions? 

Over an unstable sub-soil the slab should be made of greater thickness 
throughout the width than over a stable sub-soil, with the greatest thicknea 
at the center. 

(28) Is it necessary to vary the design of the cross section of a slab 
with the condition of the sub-grade? 

No. 

(29) What is the preferable design of cross sections for different climatic 
conditions? 

The dished is the preferable design under all climatic conditions, espe- 
cially in arid regions. 

(30) Is it necessary to vary the cross section of a slab with the Kason 
when constructed? 

The dished sub-base is the preferable cross section for all seasons and 
especially so if the concrete is laid during the dry season. 

(31) What should be the relation between the thickness at the center 
and the width of the concrete road ? 

The wider the road the thicker should be the slab. 

(32) Is it necessary to vary the design of the cross section with the 
length of the slab ? 

No. 

(33) Is it necessary to vary the design of the cross section with the 
traffic conditions? 

A concrete road which must withstand heavy and concentrated traffic 
must be made thicker than for light traffic. 

£ — The Value of Reinforcemrnl in Preventing Cracking 

(34) When should reinforcement be used? 
Reinforcement will be of value 

(a) When the foundations arc uncertain; 

(b) In regions where there is little rainfall and long or 
•ire desired; 
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(c) In regions where there is insufficient water for curing; 

(d) When it is necessary to have a thin slab; 

(e) When a decided change in grade occurs; 

(f ) When the movement of the concrete is restrained at street inter- 
sections or on curves, if joints cannot be placed properly; 

(g) When the width of the slab is greater than 25 feet; 

(h) When it is necessary to crown the sub-grade and the slab can 
not be made thicker at the crown than at the sides. 

(35) What type of reinforcement should be used? 

Only fabricated steel should be used and that form which will give the 
reatest distribution. 

(36) How much reinforcement should be used ? 

The quantity of reinforcement can only be determined by an analysis of 
lie conditions affecting each specific case. 

(37) What is the proper position of the reinforcement in the slab? 

If uncertain sub-soil conditions tend to cause a settlement on the sides 
f the road, which is the most common condition, the reinforcement should 
e near the top. If settlement is apt to occur within the center of the slab 
he reinforcement should be placed near the bottom, and where the whole 
f the sub-base is uncertain the reinforcement should be placed near both top 
nd bottom. 

Reinforcement to resist stresses due to temperature and moisture changes 
hould be placed near the bottom of the slab. The stresses set up by a change 
1 temperature are insignificant, except in arid regions, compared with those 
et up by moisture changes, and ordinarily reinforcement to provide for tem- 
erature stresses is unnecessary. 

(38) What is the maximum permissible length of reinforced slab? 

Your G)nunittee can give no definite answer to this question. The slab 
mgth may be an3rwhere from 20 feet to continuous depending upon the 
lany elements entering into the problem. 

(39) What is the maximum permissible width of reinforced slab? 

The widest pavement without cracks within our knowledge is 40 feet, 
t is probable wider pavement can be constructed. 

(40) May the slab be made thinner if reinforcement is used? 

It would appear that if properly designed a thinner slab may be used if 
einforced. Ddinite information, however, is lacking to exactly determine 
his fact. 

(41 ) Do the conditions of construction affecting cracking apply to plain 
oncrete slabs as well as to reinforced slabs? 

Yes. 

F — The Effect of Joints on Cracking 

(42) What is the purpose of joints? 

The purpose of joints is to relieve the stress which might be induced by 
I volumetric change in the concrete caused by change in moisture content or 
emperatures and to care for unstable foundation conditions. TVv^ QAtnnv\\xnt 
las no evidence of the failure of slabs in concrete toads du!& lo \>\xO^\ti%^ 
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eniriling or spalling and therefore consider the joint as primarily for the 
purpose of taking care of contraction. 

(43) What is the objection to the construction of a concrete road with- 
out joints? 

If a concrete road is constructed without considering the affecting fanora, 
with the idea that nature will provide cracks, it will crack, but before doinj 
so it will cause a weakening of the concrete for some distance on each side, 
which may result in a partial disintegration of the road. This is evidenced 
by short forked cracks appearing running off from the main crack. The 
cracks thus formed will gradually lengthen with time and will not only be 
irregular in alignment but they will not be vertical. 

(44) Does the width of the joint affect cracking? 

The width of the joint controls the longitudinal movement of the slab. 
A greater width will allow of greater movement, consequently the slab will 
be more liable to crack upon contracting. 

(45) What is the proper width of joint? 

A joint should be constructed as a contraction joint with little or no room 
provided for expansion, as alt stresses in the concrete caused by expansion 
are compressive and may be absorbed by the concrete; later, upon contraction 
there will be little movement and therefore only small tensile stresses wfll 
be induced and there will be less liability of cracking. 

(46) Should the width of the joint vary with the length of the slab? 
No. Experimental results show that only the movements occurring nearj 

the ends of the slab are usually transmitted to the joints. 

(47) What is the effect of the filler used? 
A filler should not be too elastic to comply with the conditions set forth 

in answer to Question 44. 

(48) What should be the position of the joint relative to the Icngdi o 
the road? 

There arc no available data to show the difference in effect of diagonal 
and square joints on expansion and contraction. Any joint, however, should 
be perpendicular so as to give proper bearing between adjoining slabs when 
they expand. 1 

(49) Is it necessary to provide a longitudinal joint between road and j 
adjoining structure? 

It is if the adjoining structure is rough and will cause longitudinJ 
restraint or if the abutting structure will not offer sufficient resistance W 
prevent being pushed out of place. 

(50) Should joints be placed at street intersections and on curves in I 
country highway? 

Joints should be placed at street intersections and at sharp curves so U 
to allow of free movement, wherever the concrete is restrained. 



G—The Effect 0/ Character and Condition of Sub-hase on Cracking 
(51) Is it desirable to have the sub-grade smooth or rough? 
A rough sub-grade is preferable since a very smooth sub-grade is v 
ti'cabJe to constnict. (Sec reply to Question 15.^ 
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(52) Is it desirable to have the sub-base impervious? 

The sub-base should be very dense but not entirely impervious. Where 
a rich mixture is used in the construction of a road it would tend to dry out 
unduly, causing excessive contraction. If a smooth sub-grade could be pro- 
vided so that the friction would be reduced to a minimum it might be desirable 
to have an impervious sub-base, but this condition is very difficult to obtain. 

(53) Is it desirable to have the sub-base thoroughly compacted? 

It is desirable to have the sub-base uniformly and thoroughly compacted 
so as to prevent uneven settlement 

(54) Is it desirable to have the sub-base flat, curved or dished? 
The sub-base should be dished. 

(55) Is it desirable to have the sub-grade roughened on a steep grade? 

It would be desirable to have the sub-grade roughened on a steep longi- 
tudinal grade. 

Ill— SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

In collating this report your Committee found a lack of reliable informa- 
don necessary to a complete analysis of this subject and would therefore 
suggest the following problems for investigation: 

(i) The determination of the friction of a concrete slab on different 
materiab and under different conditions of the sub-base. 

(2) A more accurate determination of the modulus of elasticity of con- 
crete in tension and compression. 

(3) The determination of the variation in the coefficient of expansion 
of concrete when under stress. 

(4) The determination of the expansion of green concrete due to the 
chemical action of the cement during setting. 

(5) A more accurate determination of the coefficient of expansion of 
different mixtures of concrete. 

(6) The determination of the effect of change of moisture content in 
concrete when under stress. 

(7) The determination of the bond between steel reinforcement and 
concrete when the concrete expands or contracts due to change in moisture 
content. 

(8) The determination of the bond between steel reinforcement and 
concrete when the concrete expands or contracts due to change in temperature. 

(9) The determination of the absorption of heat by concrete uncovered 
and covered with a bituminous carpet. 

(10) The determination of the effect of continual alternate expansion 
and contraction of unrestrained and restrained concrete. 

(11) The determination of the permanent set resulting in wet and dry 
concrete under various tensile and compressive stresses. 

In conclusion, your Committee believes that it has been fully established 
that the change in moisture content of the concrete is of much greater 
moment than the change in temperature under normal exposure; and that 
a proper combination of change in temperature, change in movsXMt^ cxycvvovv 
and friction have made possible the construction oi \otv^ ^9\» v^VvOci >\aN^ 
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remained free from cracks; while under an unfavorable combination of these 
factors which is to be found in certain localities, long slabs have invariabljr 
cracked. With a proper understanding of the physical phenomena which 
are recommended for investigation and with a proper application of engineer^ 
ing principles by competent highway engineers, it is believed by your Com- 
mittee chat all expansion and contraction of concrete in roads can be n 
controlled as to permanently avoid cracking. 



DISCUSSION 

Mr, Wig: — The report is divided into three main parts. The first part 
takes up the causes of expansion of concrete roads; the second covers the 
application of present knowledge to the prevention of cracks in concrete roads; 
and the third contains suggestions for further investigation. 

It is necessary that we properly design concrete roads to insure freedoo) 
from cracks. There are a great many factors affecting the expansion and con- 
traction of concrete roads and the committee has considered these factors in 
accordance with the available data. 

Some points in the report are of exceptional importance. The question, 
"Should the length of the slab be the same for all sub-soil conditions," is of 
special importance. Your committee believes that the length of the sl^ 
should not be the same for all sub-soil conditions. If the sub-soil is of an 
unstable character, the length of the slab should be shorter than und 
condition in which the sub-soil is stable. 

The reply of the committee to the question, "Is it necessary to vary the 
length of the slab with a variation in the condition of the sub-grade," is unique 
in that it suggests a change in present practice. Observations upon the 
points in question were made on Morris Turnpike in New Village, New 
Jersey, where the slab on a grade of about 5 per cent slid a considerable 
distance. 

Relative to the question, "Is it necessary to vary the length of the slab 
with climatic conditions," the committee wishes to call attention to what 
may seem a very unusual condition, namely; That we get the maximum 
contraction in a concrete road when we get our highest temperature, dunng 
August and the summer months. It seems that concrete has its maximum 
expansion in the road during April, when we have the greatest amount of 
moisture. The concrete expands from August to April and contracts from 
April to August, the maximum contraction being at the highest temperature, 
indicating that the change due to moisture conditions is very much greater 
than the change due to variations of temperature. 

Relative to the type of reinforcement to be used, the committee is of the 
opinion that there are a good many reasons why rods should not be used. 
Rods are of very little value. Only fabricated steel is recommended. 

The width of joint in a pavement is another question of importance. 
Joints should be constructed as contraction joints and should provide little 
or no room for expansion. There is evidence that the movement in a 30- 
foot slab is often taken up before the joints are reached and the joints mxj 
^^ not move at all. This suggests a change from common practice. J 

^K Mr. Spackman: — As indicated by the Report of Committee I, the changM 

^^m in volume of hardened concrete, through variation in temperature or wateM 
^^L content, has been subject to cons\deTab\e 'tnves\.\^UQn. The expansion an^| 
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contraction due to temperature changes has been recognized and studied for 
a number of years and a working coefficient for temperature changes devel- 
oped. The recognition of the effect of the variation in moisture content on 
the volume of concrete is of a more recent date, but sufficient work has been 
done to demonstrate that hardened concrete follows the same general law of 
expansion and contraction through changes in moisture content as wood, but 
as yet we have not sufficient data to calculate the extent of the movement 
under varying conditions of moisture content. 

It is not generally recognized, however, that concrete, before set or 
hardening takes place, is subject to marked shrinkage through reduction in 
moisture content. When we consider that during the first 24 hours, concrete 
has little or no strength, that its modulus of elasticity is nil and that the 
cohesion is small, it is evident that slight shrinkage must result in the forma- 
tion of cracks, which, even though they be so small as to be scarcely visible 
to the eye, are a source of weakness. Such being the case, the importance of 
preventing shrinkage, during the period prior to hardening, becomes evident. 
The tendency to such shrinkage is partially indicated by Figures 4, 5 and 6 
which throw some light on the subject. In each of these figures, the solid line 
shows the average expansion and contraction obtained from two or more test 
pieces made from i part cement to 3 parts gravel under the different con- 
ditions of exposure indicated. A marked contraction is shown by the test 
pieces at the 24 hour period from the original length of the specimen as 
ascertained by measurements made 4 hours after casting. When it is 
recognized that test pieces were cast in tight wooden molds, offering little op- 
portunity for escape of the surplus water, and that the molds were thoroughly 
soaked and oiled to prevent absorption, that the test pieces were largely pro- 
tected from evaporation and that the mortar was a lean one, being i part 
cement and 3 parts sand, it becomes evident that when concrete made from a 
mortar of i part cement and i}^ parts sand is placed in actual road construc- 
tion with opportunity for the water to flow off or be sucked up by the sub- 
grade, that much greater contraction is to be expected. This cannot but result 
in die forming of either more or less widely separated cracks of considerable 
size, or numerous small ones which, while not so noticeable, form lines of 
weaJmess, breaking the continuity of the slab and reducing the resistance to 
future stress. 

The curves of Figures 4, 5 and 6 were plotted from the direct reading 
of the micrometer and indicate the contraction or expansion due to variation 
in moisture content in the test pieces; the variation due to temperature 
changes being practically equalized by bringing the micrometer as closely 
as possible to the temperature of the specimen measured. 

Figure 7 shows the contraction and expansion of test pieces exposed out 
of doors due to the combined effects of variation in moisture content and 
temperature; the original measurements being corrected for the effect of 
temperature diange on the length of the steel micrometer bar. 

It is reasonable to suppose that until setting action begins, the shrinkage 
of cement mortars, due to drying out, will be found to follow the same 
general laws as govern the shrinkage of clays. If this is so, the sand particles 
and the cement particles are surrounded on all sides by a film of water, while 
small pook or drops fill the pores between the grains. When water is added 
in excess of the amount required to fill the voids, the mortar will not hold 
its form, but will flow. Afterward when it comes to itsX, a ^xxSncv ^\ ^^ 
water is forctd hom the mass through settlement and (Lows o&\^^ ^ccviSx:^. K 
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system of capillaries is established through which evaporation begins to take 
place and water is removed from the surface to be replaced by water, which 
finds its way from the interior. The rapidity of this movement depends upon 
the structure, whether the capillaries are fine and intricate or coarse and 
short. Open structure results in the maximum capillary flow, while di 
structure reduces the speed of drying. Since sponge-like colloidal matter 
with its immense surface and fine pores offers the greatest resistance to 
passage of water, it is obvious that the addition of finely divided colloidal 
material, such as hydrated lime, will greatly retard the flow of water whether 
due to gravity or evaporation, and gives opportunity for the mortar to obtain 
sufficient strength to resist the strains set up by shrinkage. This is indi- 
cated by the curves of the test pieces of Figures 4, 5 and 6 to which hydrated 
lime was added. 

Mr, Gillette: — I want to call your attention to the progressive expan- 
sion of materials due to temperature. We have listened to a discussion of 
progressive expansion due to moisture. It is a well-known fact that the same 
phenomenon occurs with many materials, due to changes in temperature, 
number of years ago experiments were made in cast iron, a substance which 
you would think would not change permanently because of changes and 
variations in temperature. Yet the cast iron continually grew. Each addi 
of temperature seemed to add a Itttle to its length, and it never shrank back to 
its actual diameter, becoming progressively longer and progressively greater 
in diameter. This same phenomenon, I am satisfied, appears in concrete and 
1 suggest it as a field for experiment. 

Mr. Wig: — Laboratory tests should be very cautiously considered, as 
there are many factors in practice that are not covered in laboratory tests, 

Mr. Spackman's experiments bring out many points coinciding with the 
Bureau of Standards, except the one of contraction of concrete during the 
first few hours. One point I wish to make in regard to expansion in the 
early stages is that often the heat developed by the cement is sufficient to cause 
some slight expansion of the concrete. Bituminous covered slabs show 1 
greater modification than slabs that are not covered with bitumen. 1 
averaging up the expansion we find the minimum expansion at a point where 
we get the lowest temperature and the greatest contraction where we get the 
highest temperature. 
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The expansion joint should fulfill the following conditions: 
(i) It should be located at the proper spacing— experience points to 
a distance of 25 to 30 feet when the pavement is not reinforced. 

(2) It should be designed of sufficient thickness and depth to withstand 
the traffic 

(3) Metal should be hard enough to withstand abrasion but should not 
be brittle. 

(4) The expansion joint protector should be simply installed. 

(5) It should provide a strong bond with the load slab. 

(6) The filler between the protectors should be plastic to permit expan- 
sion and contraction, and keep out grit and water. Both plastic asphaltum 
and tar felt paper are used with satisfaction. 

(7) The protector should be as inexpensive as consistent with good 



The subject of expansion joints for concrete pavements resolves itself into 
three divisions, namely. Location, Types and Maintenance. 

LOCATION 

When concrete pavement abuts curbing, all authorities, so far as we 
know, agree that there should be a joint filled with an elastic material per- 
mitting expansion in this direction, but there has been considerable diversity 
of opinion regarding the necessity of joints across the pavement, and if joints 
are used, just how far apart they should be. 

There is unity of opinion that exceedingly long slabs without reinforce- 
ment will crack due to tensile stresses caused by fall in temperature or 
changed moisture, while there is again diversity of opinion as to whether the 
pavement without joints will buckle upon expansion due to increasing 
temperature. 

REFERENCES 

To obtain actual data on the foregoing, the U. S. Office of Public Roads, 
during the fall of 19 12, under the direction of Hon. Logan Waller Page, 
built an experiment^ highway of concrete without expansion joints, using 
different aggregates and mixtures. Various reports on these experiments are 
found in the Engineering Record, June 28, 1913, and July 19, 1913. 

The construction of this road, which was built at Chevy Chase, Md., 
was in charge of Mr. James T. Voshell, Highway Eng.itvefit^ atvd \Sev(. %>\^ 
oeeding experiments on 0011 traction and expansion weie cotvAmcx^^^^ >d!^ ^^^< 
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A. T. Goldbeck. Testing Engineer, both of the Office of Public Roads at 
Washington, D. C. More specific information can probably be obtained 
from these men by direct correspondence than from the various magazine 
articles on the experiment. 

As early as May, 1913. results of some expansion were noticed as Stated 
as follows in the Engineering Record June 28, i9i3i page 720: 

"Until early in May there had been a range of temperature of about 90 
degrees, and as the advancing warmer weather increased the expansion a 
vertical and horizontal displacement of about Yt inch was noticed at the 
juncture of the cement-concrete road with the section of bituminous con- 
crete. This is the only evidence of failure due (o lack of expansion joints 
in the mile of roadway." 

Mr. A. N. Johnson, in the Fourth Report of the Illinois Highway 
Commissioners, 1910-12, page 83, after staling his reason for believing that 
joints may be spaced even farther than 50 feet apart with safety, continues, 
saying: 

"The advantage of making the cracks beforehand is that their edges may 
be properly protected from traffic. It will be realized at the outset that the 
expansion joints constitute the weak points in the pavement, and that there 
should be as few of them as possible." 

If a concrete pavement is laid without expansion joints, it might pass the 
first season without any serious consequences from buckling, as the cracks 
that arc formed by the low temperature might not become sufficiently filled 
with incompressible material, but cracks afford some relief as the pave- 
ment expands under subsequent temperature rise. But as time goes on the 
cracks will become more and more filled with grit, become more nearly 
incompressible, so that in no very long time they will cease to be expansive 
and to afford any opportunity for movement of the pavement, which move- 
ment must then be taken up by deforming the concrete; and the stresses that 
will be induced by such deformation arc beyond what is to be expected a 
thin slab can stand without buckling. 

Mr. A, N. Johnson is quoted as follows, page 82, Fourth Annual Rqjort: 

"If the formation of cracks in a haphazard way is to be prevented, it will 
be necessary to provide joints dose enough together that there will be 
sufficient strength in the concrete to drag yi its length between joints. 

"If expansion joints are placed from 40 to 50 feet apart, and on the 
assumption that the coefficient of friction of the pavement with the sub-soil 1 
is one, the tensile strength to be exerted as the pavement shortens under low 
temperature will be 20 to 25 pounds per square inch. While this is not too 
high an allowance for the tensile strength of concrete of the type recom- 
mended for concrete roads, it is evident that whether such a stress or greater 
one is exerted, depends entirely upon what is the coefficient of friction. How- 
ever, there is every evidence to suppose that joints may be placed even farther 
apart than 50 feet with entire safety." 

Hon. Frank Rogers, State Highway Commission, Michigan, page 708, 
Canadian Engineer. Nov. 15th, 1913: 

"The writer docs not believe that it is necessary to place expansion joints 
as close together as 25 feet. On three pieces of work constructed under his 
supervision in 1912, totaling 2.3 miles, none of the sections was less than 50 
feet in length, many being 60 and 75 feet, and one or two as long as too 
feet. The number of cracks per mile in these roads at present is: Transverse 
cracks, g.i ; longitudinal cracks, 9.I or 18.2 cracks per mile. The total 
number of cracks in the 1912 wotV on tl\t Wayne County Roads, using 
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2S-foot sections, is 1 9.1. It will be necessary to have mudi more data before 
it can be definitely concluded as to how frequent the joints should be; but 
from the observations that have been made it. seems that the joints may be 
made further apart than 50 feet rather than nearer together." 

Mr. George W. Cooley, in his report to the State Highway Commis- 
sion, Minnesota, June 28, 1912, pages 6 and 7, says: 

''Upon our return from Detroit, examinations were made of concrete 
pavements in the city of Chicago. There is considerable of 2-coat work 
in the residence districts, whidi were laid under the Blome SpedHcation, 
and whidi have proven satisfactory, although they are cracked in a number 
of places. Some of these roadways were built with expansion joints 60 and 
70 feet apart, and in sudi instances the cracks were more numerous. 

"During our tour of inspection, I consulted with engineers and superin- 
tendents on this dass of work and the consensus of opinion seems to be that 
for ordinary rural traffic a 6-inch thickness of Hrst-dass concrete, either with 
or without protection for expansion joints, and in sections about 35 feet long, 
is the proper style to construct on a width of 8 or 9 feet." 

In the Seventh Annual Report of the Wayne County Commission is 
recorded a table giving the number of cracks in Wayne County Pavements. 
This data will probably be of interest as rdating to the proper spadng of 
joints. 

Several thousand yards of concrete pavements were laid in Mitchell, South 
Dakota, during the fall of 191 2. These pavements were built in sections 
12 feet 6 indies long and continuous across the width of pavement, which 
was 42 and 56 feet. Every second joint has a width of ^ inch filled with 
asphalt; the intervening joints have no width and afford protection only from 
contraction. 

The Board of County Road Commissioners of Wayne County, Midi., 
in the beginning adopted a spacing of 25 feet for expansion joints and have 
maintained the practice on all their 82 miles of road with the exception of 450 
feet on the Midiigan Avenue Road which was opened to traffic Sept. i, 1913. 
This stretdi was laid in two sections, 150 and 300 feet in length, as an 
experiment to determine effects of the various forces to which the pavement 
is subjected. Reference to this experiment is found on page 13 of the Seventh 
Annual Report. 

On Sept. 24, 3j4 weeks after the opening of this road, an * inspection of 
diesc sections was made by a representative of the Universal Portland Cement 
Co., who reported that cracks had developed at the following intervals : 

One-hundred-and-Hfty-foot section — 12, 22, 18, 28, 27, 22 and 21 feet. 

Three-hundred-foot section — 22, 23, 45, 67 and 78 feet. 

This inspection was made at a later date than that recorded in the 
Seventh Annual Report, and therefore should be taken as a supplementary 
statement. 

These cracks were due to stresses developed in the concrete while harden- 
ing, and represent a condition which should be a factor worth consideration 
when sdecting the proper spadng of joints, and yet it seems to be omitted 
entirely from the foregoing quoted discussion. 

On July 19th, 1913* a representative of the Universal Portland Cement 
Co.^ made an inspection of the concrete pavement on Warsaw Street, Toledo, 
C%io. This report states that expansion joints were omitted from the 
pavement North of Dexter Street and that in consequence several cracks 
haive developed. At some of these cracks it is stated that tht cotvcxtx^ \& 
cniihed to a distance of 4 inches from the crack and ^eit vfa& oti i^\% ^x^ 
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vertical displacement of from yi lo i inch of the slab on one sidt 
of each of the cracks. The most conspicuous of these failures is reported 
as follows: "North of Park Street there are no joints permitting of i 
pansion for a stretch of 250 feet. At that point there is a crack which is 
broken out to a width of 4 inches in places, the concrete being apparently 
crushed. The slab on one side of the crack has overridden the other, thus 
causing a vertical displacement of 1 inch." 

These investigations and the foregoing data would seem to indicate: 
That concrete contracts upon hardening, causing stresses which result in cracks 
forming at various intervals but indicating that nature is favorable t 
spacing of from 20 to 30 feet. That transverse stresses may be developed 
from contraction or expansion over uneven surfaces, also from heaving or 
settling of foundation. That concrete in long slabs may exert forces result- 
ing in crushing of the concrete and vertical displacement of surface. 

The Seventh Annual Report of the Board of County Road Commis- 
sioners of Wayne County to the Board of Supervisors of Wayne County, 
dated September 30, 1913, reports the following: 

"The only serious objection that has to date been advanced against the 
construction of concrete roads is the development of cracks. We do not 
consider this a material objection, and believe that the formation of cracb 
can be minimized by careful workmanship, a well prepared subgradc and 
proper drainage. We believe the difficulty can be practically eliminated 
by reinforcing with mesh wire or other suitable material. TTiis entails 
an additional cost of from to cents to 12 cents per square yard. We have 
not gone to this extra expense, as we feel that by filling whatever cracb 
develop with Tarvia X applied hot and covered with coarse sand, we pre- 
vent wear and obtain a smooth, even surface. To date this has been done 
at a less cost annually than the interest on the reinforcing cost at 4 per c 
would amount to. 

"The first roads built by us have developed by far the largest number of 
cracks, and caused us to change our specifications to those now in use. We 
have carefully counted the cracks on over 45 miles of concrete roads buih 
previous to January ist, 1913. Every break was counted as either a tran^ 
verse or longitudinal crack, irrespective of whether it extended the entire 
width or length of the slab or only extended a foot. Diagonal cracks were 
counted for the most part in the longitudinal column. Such cracking as 
develops usually shows within the first year, and we propose making a yearly 
count to determine to what extent if at all the cracking continues after thil 
time. All roads are put down in 25-foot sections with a transverse metal 
protection joint. No longitudinal joints are used. 
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Year Cracks 2S^foot Date of 

Road Built Trans. Long. Sections Count Course 

Woodward ; 1909 34 80 211 Aug. 23 2 

Woodward 1910 22 34 254 " 23 2 

Gratiot 1911 I3 12 326 " 23 i 

Mt. Elliott 1910 22 3 17a " 23 2 

Mt. Elliott 1911-12 IS I 186 " 23 I 

Grand River 1909 2 14 64 " 23 2 

•Grand River 1910 49 59 34^ " 23 2 

Grand River 1911-12 66 96 1,748 " 24 i 

Fort 1912 28 2 453 " 24 I 

Van Dyke 1910 11 14 211 " 24 2 

Van Dyke 191 1-12 9 15 254 " 24 i 

Jefferson 1912 6 31 346 " 24 i 

tMicfaigan 1910 52 240 479 Sept. i i 

Michigan 191 1-12 122 287 3,071 '' i i 

River 1910 5 55 149 " I I 

^River 191 1-12 34 213 855 " i i 

•Built by Owosso Construction Company. 

tThb section of Michigan Avenue Road is built partially on the old road- 
bed, and partially on a fill which is responsible for the large number 
of cracks developed. 

fTaken from count made by State Highway Department. 

EXPERIMENT IN THE ELIMINATION OF JOINTS 

"On the far end of Michigan Avenue Road 2 sections of concrete 16 
feet wide were constructed without expansion joints, one 400 feet long and 
the other 150 feet long. Both sections were opened for traffic September 
1st, having been kept closed for over 3 weeks after construction. Trans- 
verse cracks have already developed; the 400-foot section shows 5, and the 
150-fbot section, 6 cracks. From this and previous experiences we believe 
it to be the better practice to make the cracks when building the road so 
that the edges be properly protected from traffic. For this purpose we use 
steel joints manufactured for work of this nature, and cut to fit the crown 
of the road/' 

From Specifications for Concrete Pavements of Board of County Road 
Commissioners of Wayne County, Michigan: 

EXPANSION JOINTS 

"To allow for expansion the pavement shall be built in sections 25 
feet in length, and at eadi end of each section a soft steel plate 3/16 of 
an inch thick, extending the entire width and depth of the road, shall be 
imbedded in the concrete and fastened to the section by projections from 
the steel or in some other manner satisfactory to the Board. It is hereby 
cxprtssiy stipulated that the joints furnished by the R. D. Baker Com- 
pany, Home Bank Bldg., Detroit, will be satisfactory. Between these sec- 
tions, cutting the entire depth of the concrete, shall be placed an asphalted 
felt, about ^ of an inch thick. 

"Special care must be exercised to have the expansion plates flush with 
the surface of the road so that there will be neither an clev^tvoti tw^ut 'v 
depression at the joint/' 
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TYPES 

ilding the older concrete pavements, the tendency was towards 

inproiected expansion joints at intervals, with the interxxning slab) 
r slabs of from 6 to 9 feet square. The small squares were 

t to be eliminated and then the width of the joints began to decrease. 

is t>'pe of joint was used universally until about 3 years ago ind 
; extent used now on pavements having light traffic The method 
i as follows: A plank, preferably bevelled sheet siding, 
bevelled cast iron or smooth steel plates, is oiled and set up as a bulkhead 
at the joint line. After the concrete has been deposited, finished and edged 
along each side of the bulkhead it is withdrawn; afterwards the space is 
filled with an asphaltic compound which does not flow under summer tem- 
peratures or become brittle and chip out in cold weather. 

Originally this joint had a width of 1 inch or greater, now it is 
conceded that J4 to ^ inch is sufficient on slabs having a length of from 
25 to 50 feet. This joint has not given any great success. Whether this 
is due to the fact that they arc not kept filled is a question; but since it 
is a fact that they are not giving complete satisfaction and that they arc some- 
what objectionable in appearance, those interested in the improvement of the 

E pavement have developed other types of joints. 
The first development to eliminate wearing of joints was naturally in 
the form of steel protection, and on Woodward Ave. Road, Wayne Co., 
during the summer of 1909 a section of pavement was laid having 2 
angle irons laid back to back, ^ of an inch apart, and bonded to the 
concrete with projecting holts. The upper leg of the angle lying on the 
surface was found to be objectionable because it did not wear at the same 
rate as the concrete. The second advance was made by Mr. R. D. Baker 
of Detroit, who designed and made some plates used on the Wayne roads 
during the year igio. These plates were of 3/16-inch by 3-inch soft steel 
with bonding arms ^ inch by 6 inches, sheared from the center of the plate 
at i-foot intervals and bent outward at right angles. The plates were bent 
to the crown of the road and clamped between them were three strips of 
J^-inch by 6-inch tarred felt. The section after assembling was staked 
in position across the road. It was found, however, that the section was 
not of sufficient stiffness to hold it in true line with the pressure of concrete 
on one side only. This led Mr. Baker to design an installing device; and 
later the steel section was made of two >^-inch by 2-inch plates. This 
joint was so satisfactory that it has been used on all of the Wayne County 
road work in the last three years. Complete information may be had on 
this plate and device by writing the R. D. Baker Co., Detroit, Mich. A 
report on the experiments with the steel protection plates and the subsequent 
adoption is found on page 4, Fifth Annual Report, and page 58, Sixth Annual 
Report of the Board of County Road Commissioners of Wayne County, 
Michigan. 

The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., of Detroit, Mich., have patented 1 

I plate. It is called an armor plate. The depth of plate is 2j4 inches; the 
thickness of the body full heavy % inch; anchors are punched out from the 
plate and are 6 inches long, spaced 12 inches. 
The Puffer- Hubbard Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., during 
1913 applied for patent and started manufacturing a plate and installing 
device similar to the Baker plate, excepting that the plate anchor is a loop 
pressed out oz expanded from the pUtc. 
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\ When the Baker plates were first used, they were damped to several 
'aicsscs of tarred felt paper. Arranging and keeping these sheets to- 
iler was troublesome and on this account some builders dung to the sheet 
fsteel bulkhead, damping the plates to the steel and afterwards removing 
J steel bulkhead, leaving the space to be filled with hot asphalt. This led 
Bdie manufaaure of a product known as "Carey Elastite," a mixture of 
alt and wool fibre which is obtained in thickness of from |^ to i}4 
Lnd in any width. This material is manufactured by the Philip Carey 
i.ockIand, Cincinnati, Ohio. This material also simplifies the con- 
Juction of joints between curbing and pavement. Instead of the old method 
[placing a form which is withdrawn the "Elastite" is placed against the 
'> and left there. Those joints and any others not subject to trafEc wear 
t not proteaed with steel plates. 
Heretofore, practically all specifications for concrete pavement have ad- 
I joints yi inch or wider between pavement and curb while for trans- 
: joints J4 inch or J^ inch is deemed sufficient. Based on the theory 
Ecxpansion, the joint at the curb is entirely too wide and ^i inch at each 
') would be ample for pavements in widths up to 50 feet. When Elastite 
[ other similar compressible compounds are used there is no reason why 
: joint should be wider than necessary but where the joint is made with 
lulkhead, afterwards drawn, the half-inch joint gives better results in con- 
ruction and in filling with hot asphalt afterwards. 
Descriptions of two tjpes of steel angle joint protectors will be found 
in Concrete-Cement Age, August, 1913, Vol. 3, No. 2, page 77, and Engi- 
neering & Contracting, Nov. 22, 1911, page 545. An altogether different 
type of joint designed by H, F. Hall of the Wright-Hall Engineering 
Co. is described on page 459 of Engineering & Contracting for Nov. I, 
191 1. 

A concrete pavement was built at Mattoon during 1912, in which a 
row of paving brick was used at expansion joints and during the same year 
the Illinois Highway Commission built a concrete road at DeKalb; on 
part of this road creosote paving blocks were used at expansion joints. Both 
of these experiments proved unsatisfactory. 

MAINTENANCE OF JOINTS 

Expansion joints should be kept filled to the level of the pavement surface 
so that there will not result an impact when wheels cross the joint. If 
the joint is not kept filled, grit will accumulate and in time the joint will 
be filled with non-elastic material. Even a joint which has been kept filled 
will in time become jammed with grit. 
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Mr. Kerr: — On the subject of Joints for Concrete Roads, I fee! that 
there is but little that 1 can add at the present lime, and that further 
experiments and actual service tests will undoubtedly furnish us with val- 
uable data on this subject. 

As has been shown by the report of Committee 1 on contraction and 
expansion of concrete roads, there is a contraction which tales place due 
to the drying out of the concrete and also due to temperature change wbicb 
results in cracks, and since these cracks occur, it seems better practice to 
provide joints in the concrete to take care of them than to allow them to 
be formed haphazardly by nature. By providing for this contraction we 
can secure true alignment and have the joints properly protected, if a pro- 
tected joint, or if an unprotected joint, we can have the concrete at the 
joint rounded ofE to a slight radius so that it will better allow the filler 
and make the maintenance much easier. It seems pretty definitely decidnl 
that joints should be placed longitudinally along the sides of a road when 
the sides are bound, as in the case of a city street, by curbs, but the spadng 
of the transverse joints is a question which 1 hardly believe can be decided 
upon uniformly for all conditions. In other words, I do not believe that 
we can state that the transverse joints should be placed at a certain distance 
apart, as their spacing will depend upon the conditions of the sub-grade, 
climatic conditions, and the quality of the concrete, as has been pointed out 
in the report of Committee I. I feel that in each case these conditions should 
be studied before building a road, and after they have been duly investigated, 
the spacing of the joints should be as carefully worked out as possible. 

The finishing of the concrete at the joint should be carefully watched 
so as to have it uniform. The concrete should be properly brought up to 
the expansion joint and troweled towards the joint, bringing there enough 
mortar to thoroughly surround and unite the particles of gravel or broken 
stone. At this point the concrete will receive some of the hardest wear 
and it is particularly important that it be of good quality. 

As to the kind of joint, both the protected and unprotected are used, 
and 1 am not prepared to say which will ultimately give the best results. 1 
believe that either joint is a good joint when properly built. If the steel 
will wear at practically the same rate as the concrete in the protected joint 
and provide a smooth surface at this point, it certainly affords a good pro- 
tection to the concrete. In the case of the unprotected joint it is a good 
plan to round the concrete at this point to a radius of say yi inch and then cut 
off the tar paper or asphaltic felt a half inch or so above the surface of the 
concrete and allow this to be tamped into the joint and worn ofi by traffic 
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The maintenance of the joints is an imponant consideration. They 
diould be carefully watched and when the elastic material has squeezed out 
io hot weather, or has become worn away, the joints should be cleaned out 
and refilled. Rigid material should be excluded from the joint, as its filling 
with such a substance would prevent the expansion of the concrete and cause 
undue compressive stress. Considering only the movement which the con- 
crete is considered as having, namely .00054 P^f """ of length for a change 
to temperature of 90 degrees, and assuming a modulus of elasticity of 2,oo0,OOO 
pounds per square inch, there would result in cases of expansion with the ends 
fixed, a compressive force of about 1,000 pounds per square inch. This would 
result in budding in the thin slab of concrete. I have, however, never 
observed a concrete road that buckled, but there have been cases of concrete 
sidewalks doing this, and I feel that precaution should be taken to keep 
the joint in proper condition and avoid this possibility. Another reason for 
keeping the joint properly filled with tar or asphaltic compound, is to pre- 
vent the penetration of water through the joint to the sub-grade, as water 
in the sub-grade, especially in freezing weather, would no doubt cause con- 
siderable trouble. 

Mr. Tunniclifi: — I would like to bring before the Convention an idea 
that I have; that is, that the so-called expansion joints are not put to the 
functional use that their name would imply ; that is, that the expansion that 
they provide for is very seldom evidenced, and 1 think that whatever joints 
are used in the construction of the concrete pavement should be made to 
take care of contraction. I think the name expansion joint will be dis- 
continued. 

Mr. Mclntyre: — I wish to call your attention to one point which Profes- 
sor Hatt did not bring out — the necessity for the joint being perpendicular to 
the surface of the slab. If the joint is at an angle there will be an oppor- 
tunity, when the concrete expands, for one slab to slide upwards and cause 
a bump in the road. I have in mind a particular instance of a concrete road 
built on a 5 per cent grade. In this case the indications point to the fact 
that due to expansion one slab had a tendency to move down hill. The ad- 
joining slab down the hill was apparently held in position by the friction on 
the sub-base. The upper slab slid upwards at the joint. Upon examination 
it was found that the joint was at an angle with the surface. Had this joint 
been perpendicular there would not have been an opportunity for sliding 
since full bearing at the joint would have been developed. 

Mr. Lamed: — I would like to ask if in the experience of anyone, in 
the construaion of concrete roads, they have reached the conclusion that 
metal-bound joints could possibly be omitted. We seem to be providing for 
contraaion, and yet that contraction is more or less overcome by expansion 
due to moisture content. Now the entire movement of the joint will per- 
haps be very small, and a very considerable item of expense could be avoided 
if wc could omit the metal-bound joint. 

Mr, Hubbell: — In Davenport, for the years of 1912 and 1913, the specifi- 
cations called for creosote block expansion joints, and we have found after 
2 years' service that these joints have met the requirements expected. We 
have found that they are not really expansion joints but contraction joints. 
The creosote block half an inch or an inch thick, running the full depth 
of the pavement, protects the edges of the concrete. The block has a ttn- 
doK? to broom open and protect the edges on eithet sV&e, uv& vt*! Vw^ 
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the edges do not break and that it is not necessary to put in in; I 
steel places. The block is a cheap fonn of filler and has answered all the | 
purposes in Davenport. 

Mr. Gillette: — In answer to the query about the omission of expansion 
joints, I would say that the specifications for the State of California are 
drawn so that expansion joints are not provided except in special cases. Sixty 
or seventy miles of concrete road are now being built without any expansion 
joints whatever. Los Angeles County has built some 300 miles of 
bicuminous macadam and concrete, omitting expansion joints. One strip 
of concrete, which 1 visited a short time ago, is laid without any expansion 
joints. The strip is 4 miles long, 16 feet wide and 5 inches thick, 
and there is not a crack either longitudinal or transverse in the whole scrip. 
One reason for this absence of cracks may be, perhaps, that the foundation 
was compacced by a roller tamper. This tamper gave a foundacion so solid 
that you could not drive an oak peg into it. I chink one of the secrets of 
freedom from contraction in concrete roads lies in a solid suh-base. 

Mr, Boley: — The city of Sheboygan has a considerable yardage of con- 
crete on ics streets. We have not used armor on the joints. In reply to 
the question which was asked, we have had no crouble with the spalling ofi 
of the joints and at the present time see no very good reason for putting 
on a metal protection. I do not know what the experience would be on 
the councry road, with a roadway 16 to 18 feet wide, but we certainly have 
had no trouble during our 3 years of experience. We used an asphalt filler 
for the early streets. In our later work we have used a felt joint. Boch ga^t 
satisfaction. 

The remarks in regard to the greatest expansion and greatest contrac- 
tion of concreCe do not agree with my observations. I have not found the 
time of greatest expansion to be in cold weather. Within the past few 
days, which have been cold, I have noticed on our concrete streets that ■ 
knife blade could be inserted at the joints between the filler and the con- 
crete slabs. It would seem that cold weather was causing contraction rather 
than expansion. During the hot weather the filler which is placed in the 
joint Is forced upward sometimes half an inch. On extremely hot days the 
filler bulges up and pours over on each side of the joint. It never goes 
back, but is spread out and rolled out by trafEc. This condition seems con- 
tradictory to the experience that has been given. 

Mr. Wig: — I think we can explain the point in regard to the expansion 
of the filler as due partly to the expansion of the filler itself, and due also 
partly to temperature. Ic was not the idea to make the statement that we 
have no expansion with increased temperature, because we have; and we 
also have contraction with moisture and a sudden change in contraction with 
a drop in temperature. With a sudden change in temperature we have 1 
sudden change in the concrete; and if the temperature drops the concrete 
tends to contract. The intention of the statement was that during the 
winter months we get a gradual expansion of the concreCe and during the 
summer months a gradual contraction. 

Mr. F. P. Wilson:— In the past 8 years I have designed and coit-l 
■tructed between 50 and 60 miles of concrete streets, and I have found I 
from actual experience that the only successful method of protecting the 
concrete is to use steel plates on each side of the joints. I have experimented 
mtb paving bricks at the joints; 1 Vvavc expci\mtn\.tA witii so-called creosote 
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I have found that the only practical, durable, reliable pro- 
" r steel plate on each side of the joint, TTiese plates are 
about 2l4 inches in depth and % inch in thickness with shear members im- 
bedded at right angles into the concrete. When I used the brick joint with an 
elastic filler, the comers brote down. When I used just the filler without any 
protection the results were the same. 

In regard to the theory of concrete expanding in winter and contracting 
in summer, my observation does not support the theory. 

Mr. Mullen: — In Minnesota our experience has not been very extensive, 
but we have built considerable concrete road without using metal protec- 
tion plates at the joints. The first roads that we built were planned with 
fxpansion joints, 25 feet apart. These joints were ^ of an inch in width and 
filled with asphalt filler. After we had done considerable building we learned 
(hat it would be better to place expansion joints 60 feet apart with contraction 
joints at 20 feet. This practically eliminated cracks except where the materials 
used were poor. The wear at the joints was not noticeable when the material 
and workmanship were good. On some of the roads that were built last year 
it happened that we got a poorer grade of sand and at places where that sand 
was used the expansion joint broke down. The roads built were 8 feet in 
width, which confined the traffic in a very small area. The wear at the joints 
was very heavy but where the material was good, where the sand especially was 
good. I should say there was no notice of wear at the joints. Wherever 
there was foreign matter in the sand, the joint showed considerable wear. 

Mr. Thompson : — It seems to me that where there is such a difference of 
opinion as we have heard expressed, about whether or not metal plates were 
necessary, that the need of metal joints may depend to a certain degree at 
least upon the character of the concrete. If we have very strong, hard 
concrete, made of the very best materials, it is very possible that our corners 
may be sufficiently strong to withstand the abrasion and hammering of traffic. 
In Sheboygan, if I am not mistaken, they have very excellent sand for use 
in their pavement. In other places where the sand is less good and the con- 
crete more soft, metal-bound joints may be absolutely necessary. With good 
materials, simply leaving a space between the slabs might be enough. There 
is a question too, whether the quality of concrete does not cause the expansion 
and contraction about which we have had a difference of opinion. If con- 
crete is porous the moisture penetrates it, which tends to expansion. Where 
the concrete is very dense and very dry it is subject to the influence of 
heat and cold, the heat tending to expand and the cold tending to contract 
the concrete. 

Mr, TunnidifF: — I do not think that Mr. Thompson meant to convey 
the idea that poor concrete would be substantially helped by the use of a 
metal joint. It seems to me that in a concrete road that was not capable 
of standing considerable abrasion a metal joint would really be a detriment; 
that is, the joint would withstand the traffic and the concrete, being soft 
on cither side of the joint, would be inclined to wear away, I think it 
is of importance in the use of metal joints to take into consideration the 
hardness of the aggregates. 

Mr. Whitmorc: — The discussions before the conference have indicated 
a great variance of opinion as to the cause of the cracks in concrete pave- 
taeau, which the so-called expansion joints are intended to remedy. 
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I wish to state that my observations along this Unc have diOTOu^y con- 
vinced me that longitudinal cracks are seldom or never caused by contrac- 
tion or expansion, and that they are practically all caused by heaving of the 
sub-grade by freezing, and occasionally by unequal settlement of improperly 
prepared sub-grades. This opinion is based on the following observations: 

(a). These cracks usually appear, If not always, in the form of a ver) 
small and insignificant appearing crack when the snow goes off In the spring. 

(b). Where the sub-soil is clay, the cracks are found where ample 
expansion joints are provided at the curbs, as well as where there xrc do 
expansion joints. 

(c). Where the sub-soil is sand or gravel with good natural drainage, 
or on fills or steep grades where the drainage is good, these cracks are absent, 
even where there are no expansion joints at the curb. 

(d). The cracks follow along the line of travel on the street, usuallf 
along near the crown, where the snow is packed by traffic during the winter. 
Nearly everyone has observed that the frost will penetrate to a depth of 
several feet in a roadway when there is no frost whatever under the snow 
along the sides. Where there is a car track along the center of the street 
and the soil is of impermeable clay or of such a nature as to hold ^ 
there is usually a crack along the driveway each side of the tracks about 
midway between the rail and the curb. At intersecting streets which cross 
the paved street, the crack does not continue across the intersection, pre- 
sumably because the travel across the street and around the corners pacb 
the snow and permits the frost to penetrate over sufficient area to raise the 
pavement uniformly without breaking it, but where the intersecting street 
comes in from one side only, the crack runs oti toward the opposite curb 
as it approaches the intersection, and continues past the intersection, coming 
back to the crown again on the other side. 

(e). A careful examination of the concrete foundation under the longi- 
tudinal crack in the surface of a brick pavement will reveal the fact that 
the foundation is also cracked. Expansion does not seem to account saus- 
factorily for this. 

Most of the observations briefly outlined above have been made during 
the past 10 years in studying brick pavements; but it seems logical to assume 
that the same causes that produce cracks in brick pavements will produce 
them In concrete. 

Good artificial drainage at the curbs will assist in preventing the sub- 
soil from becoming sufficiently saturated as to be heaved by freezing; hut 
under some conditions this result cannot be entirely accomplished. I there- 
fore believe that it is necessary to build a stronger pavement where the soil 
is liable to heave when frozen. 

Professor Hatt: — My own view of this subject, apart from the com- 
mittee, is that in line with other forms of concrete construction we ought 
to look to the elimination of the joint and reinforce the road with steel. 
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CitfiniMiv— Sanford E. Thompson 
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A, N. Talbot W. M. Kinney 
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The successful development of the concrete' pavement depends upon: 
(i) Materials, and (2) Workmanship. 

It is not so much a question as to whether concrete is a suitable material 
for roads in comparison with other paving materials, as it is a comparison 
between concrete and concrete. The durability depends upon the character 
of the concrete. 

Suppose we were to build a brick pavement. Assimie that we start with 
a poor foundation ; we lay the brick at unequal distances apart ; we half fill 
the joints; and for the brick we use a soft, light brick. Will the pavement 
stand? Suppose all the workmanship is satisfactory and the brick alone is 
poor, shall we expect the pavement to be durable? Certainly we cannot 
condemn brick pavements in general because such a pavement as this does 
not last. 

But is not this exactly what many people may expect of a concrete pave- 
ment? They lay on a poor foundation, improperly mix and place the con- 
crete, and use materials that will not make concrete good for any purpose. 
They may, in fact, properly prepare the foundation, mix the materials 
thoroughly and in correct proportions, but provide sand that is fine and stone 
that is soft, and then they condemn not this pavement in particular but con- 
crete pavements in general. 

It must be remembered, however, that the general public has a perfect 
rig^t to condemn concrete pavements in general if a large number of concrete 
pavements are poorly built or are built of poor materials. 

It is to prevent just such improper work that this convention has been 
called, and die publicity which will be given to good methods of construction 
should lead to widespread improvement in methods of construction. 

Examination of letters received by the Chairman of this Committee from 
a large number of cities having concrete roads shows general satisfaction 
with this type of pavement. Adverse criticism usually comes from cities 
where the specifications and description of work indicate either poor ma- 
terials and incorrect proportions or improper methods of construction. 

AGGREGATE ESSENTIALS 

Tentative specifications for aggregates are given at the end of the report. 
Simple rules covering the most essential requirements are as follows: 

(i) For fine aggregate, use only sand or other fine aggregate that has 
been actually tested for mechanical analysis and tensile stT^tv^ cA TwrsXax^ 
and is free from fine particles. 
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: grained sands or hard stone screenings with dust re- 
moved. 

(3) Use sand or other Unt aggregate that is absolutely clean. 

(4) For coarse aggregate, use hard stone, such as granite, trap, gravel, 
or hard limestone. 

(5) If bank gravel or crushed stone is used, always separate the sand 
or screenings and re-mix in the proper proportions. 

// local conditions prevent JQlloiving any one of these rules, adopt some 
other material than concrete for your pavement. 

Briefly taking up each one of these points: 

(i) Actual laboratory tests arc necessary for fine aggregates, because ii 
is impossible for the most expert builder to always distinguish by appearance 
between good and poor sands. Sand may be coarse, of good color, well 
graded, and apparently perfectly clean, and yet because of a minute quantity 
of vegetable matter may show practically no strength when made into mortal 
or- concrete. Case after case has been found where good looking sand had to 
be rejected on laboratory test or, if used, produced defective concrete. 

Note that two tests are given in the specifications — for fineness and for 
tensile strength of mortar. 

(2) Qiarse sand is necessary not only for strength and density, but to 
prevent the formation, on or near the surface, of a layer of fine matenil, 
consisting of a mixture of dust and cement which has no durability. Mortu 
made with fine sand or sand having a large proportion of fine grains of silt, 
hardens slowly and is especially objectionable in cold weather. This pre- 
vents it attaining proper strength before the road is thrown open to traffic 
A sand having a considerable proportion of fine particles may possibly show 
high briquette tests, and yet the mortar not have good resistance to attrition 
or wear. 

As indicating the necessity for coarse sand, even when the mortar made 
from it is high in strength, various cases might be cited ; one, for example, ia 
Wisconsin, where the sand mixed into mortar showed high tensile strength, 
and yet, because of 10 per cent of silt in the sand, the surface of the road wai 
entirely unsatisfactory, and had to be covered with a bituminous wearing 
surface after less than a year's service. A natural sand of limestone compo- 
sition frequently shows high strength in mortar, but may be poorly adapted 
to pavements because of an excess of fine grains. 

(3) Sand must be absolutely free from vegetable or organic matter, or 
it is liable to harden not at all or too slowly to be serviceable. Frequently, 
sand may be entirely satisfactory in appearance, and yet be worthless for 
concrete. Defective sand of this type is apt to be taken from too near the 
surface of the ground, so that it contains a very small percentage of vegetable 
loam. At least 2 feet of top soil and loam should be removed before using 
the sand, and in many cases it is necessary to take off as much as 4 or 5 feel, 
while occasionally no acceptable sand car be found in the entire bank because 
of the penetration to a great depth of the deleterious vegetable material. 

In one case, in Wisconsin, the materials were distributed along the entire 
length of the road that was being improved. The laying of the concrete 
was discontinued before the road was completed, and for several months 
traMc drove over the sand and gravc\ that was VawT \i«d in the constructiod 
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of the concrete pavement. The portion first built was good, while the other 
part was very defective. The cause of the difference, evidently, was due to 
the dirt and manure that had become mixed with the aggregates. 

(4) A coarse aggregate of hard quality is necessary to resist the wear 
and abrasion of hoofs and wheels. Failures of concrete roads have been 
caused simply t^ the softness of the coarse aggregate. In one instance, for 
example, sliells were used for the aggregate, and the road went to pieces as 
soon as it was subjected to wear. 

All stone, like shale, slate, shells, and soft limestone, must be rejected; 
whfle trap, granite, and conglomerate, are especially suitable materials. A 
hard limestone, such as that occurring in certain localities along the Hudson 
River, which is sold in New York as trap rock, is satisfactory for concrete 
roads. A hard limestone cannot be cut with a knife and the specific gravity 
is hig^, say, over a. 70. 

Gravel does not bond quite so strongly with cement as does broken stone. 
When properly screened and free from dirt, however, and remixed with sand 
in the proper proportions, a good surface can be made even for a i -course 
pftvement* 

(5) Many roads that are now being built will prove worthless because 
of the use of sand taken directly from the bank without screening. If the 
gravel contains as much as 40 per cent of stones and very rich proportions are 
used, say i part cement to 3^ parts bank gravel, a fair concrete can some- 
times be produced, but it is always cheaper in such cases to screen the gravel and 
remix the sand and stone in proper proportions. There will be, for example, 
a saving of }i barrel, or i bag, of cement per cubic yard of concrete by using 
proportions i part cement to 2 parts sand to 3 parts screened gravel, in- 
stead of using the unscreened bank gravel in proportions i to 3^. This 
difference will more than pay for the additional cost of screening the sand 
and rejecting part of it. At the same time, the result will be more uniform 
and die surface more durable because of the stones which take the wear. 
When an excess of sand is used in the mixture, as is the case with run-of-the- 
bank gravel, the mortar rises to the top when the concrete is placed and the 
wearing surface is less resistant than a mix that is uniform throughout. 

If the rules given above are followed, and at the same time proper 
foundations, proportions, and workmanship, are obtained, the concrete pave- 
ment will prove durable and will resist ordinary traffic 

AGGREGATE SPECIFICATIONS 
Tentative specifications for aggregates are presented as follows : 

HNE AGGREGATES 

Fine aggregate shall consist of sand or screenings from hard, durable 
gnvd, granite, trap, or other hard rock. It shall be dean, coarse, hard, free 
from dust, loam, vegetable, or other deleterious matter. Fine aggregate 
containing frost or lumps of frozen materials shall not be used. 

Samples for Test 

Average samples of fine aggregate weighing not less than 10 pounds shall 
be taken from the bank or pile and tested, beiore the a!Qcc:^x.«xiCt. cA "^^ 
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material, for fineness and for tensile strength in mortar. Individual average 
samples shall be taken from each banic to be used, and new samples taken in 
case of a change in the character of any one bank. 

Receptacles for shipment to laboratory shall be such as to retain the 
natural moisture in the sand. 

Fineneti 

The size of the fine aggregate shall be such that the grains pass when drr 
a screen having J4-inch openings. In the field a ^-inch mesh or, in some 
cases, a ^-inch mesh screen may be used for this separation. 

Not more than lo per cent of the grains below the J^'inch size shall pais i 
sieve having 50 meshes to the linear inch, and not more than 2 per cent shall 
pass a screen having 100 meshes to the linear inch. 

Tensile Strength of Mortar 

Mortars composed of 1 part Portland cement and 3 parts fine azpt- 
gate, by weight, when made in briquettes shall show a tensile strength at 
least equal to the strength of 1 -.3 mortar of :he same consistency, made at the 
game time, and with the same cement and standard Ottawa sand. The sand 
shall not be dried before being made into briquettes, since this sometimes 
improves its quality, but correction shall be made for moisture when weiring 
the materials. 

Tensile tests may be made at ages of 72 hours, 7 days, and 28 days. At 
early periods the strength need not attain the full ratio of 100 per cent to 
standard sand mortar, provided this is attained at a later period. In no case, 
however, shall sand be accepted for pavement work whose strength in 1 :3 
mortar at the age of 72 hours is not at least 80 per cent of the strength of the 
standard sand mortar. 

Screeninff 

If the sand does not fulfill the above requirements for fineness, it shall 
be washed or else screened when dry over a 10 mesh screen placed at such 
an angle as to remove the particles finer than a No- 50 sieve. 

fVaskini/ 

Fine particles may be removed by washing with a large volume of water in 
a box provided in the bottom with perforated pipes and arranged for the 
silt and water to flow off through a trough from the top of the box and tbt 
sand to be drawn out from below. 

COARSE AGGREGATE 
Quality 

The coarse aggregate shall consist of clean, hard, durable granite, trap, 
conglomerate, gravel, or other hard rock, free from dust, loam, vegetable ot 
other deleterious matter. In no case shall coarse aggregate be used wbidi 
contains frost or lumps of frozen material. 

Coarse aggregate containing soft particles shall be rejected. 

Coarse aggregate shall not contain a large proportion of flat or elongated 
particles. 
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For I -course pavements, the size of the coarse aggregate shall be such as 
to pass an inclined or rotary screen having i^-inch circular openings and 
be retained on a similar screen having ^-inch openings. 

For 2-course pavements, the size of the coarse aggregate for the bottom 
course shall be such as to pass an inclined or rotary screen having 2-inch 
openings and be retained on a similar screen having ^-inch openings. 

For the wearing course in a 2-course pavement, die coarse aggregate shall 
be of a size that will pass an inclined or rotary screen having ^-inch circular 
openings and be retained on a similar screen having ^-inch openings.* 

NATURAL MIXED AGGREGATES 

Natural mixed or crushed aggregates shall not be used as they come from 
the bank or crusher, but shall be screened and remixed in the proper propor- 
tions. 



DISCUSSION 



Mr. Thompson: — ^There is one point in this report about whidi I wish 
to q>eak. The statement is made, in that part of the report dealing with 
aggregate essentials, that a natural sand of limestone composition frequently 
shows high strength in mortar, but may be poorly adapted to pavements 
because of an excess of fine grains. 

That is a point that I have never heard brought out — ^the action of the 
limestone aggregate on cement. Frequently, one gets a high strength with 
limestone sand, and limestone sands are quite common in certain parts of 
the country. In Canada, some time ago, I got nine spedmens, all but one 
of whidi were almost entirely limestone. In New York City, in many places, 
I have found sand with many limestone partides. 

Another point of importance in the report is mentioned under the caption 
"fineness." • ^ 

In many parts of the country it is impossible to get sand meeting the 
requirements without screening the sand over a fine screen. But if we 
are going to have durable concrete roads we must have not merely good 
workmanship but also good material, and that is the only way in which 
concrete roads will prove durable and make a permanent place for them- 
selves as a concrete pavement. 

Mr. Lamed: — ^The importance of fine and coarse aggregates needs espe- 
dal emphasis and particular emphasis on the fine aggregate. But in con- 
sidering the specifications for the fine aggregate I think it is wdl to con- 
sider the average commerdal condition. We cannot expect to go into too 
great refinements without great discouragement to the work. 

Now the requirement that lOO per cent strength be developed by a natural 
bank sand is very good ; in fact a first dass natural bank sand will test better 
than Ottawa sand but there is a large range of perfectly good sands that 
produce a good concrete that will not produce loo per cent of the strength 
devdoped by Ottawa sand. In the last 2 or 3 years we have heard tentative 
spedfications suggested for sand and it has been pretty generally the custom 
to require that sand be 70 or 75 per cent rather than 100 per cent of the strength 
of Ottawa sand. And I think the use at the lower percentages is a little 
more practicable than if we get into greater refinements. The question of 

* Thk atfomet a perfect bond between the first ind second coutma, 
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the granulometric composition of sand, in which it is suggested that in all 
cases not more than to per cent shall pass a fifty mesh sieve, I take issue 
with. \Vhal we seek to exclude in sand is fine materials; and anythinE 
that passes a fifty mesh sieve goes a long ways toward passing a hundred 
mesh sieve. If you require primarily that a coarse sand be used you know 
that you will not get excess of material passing a fifty mesh sieve. If you 
have in the coarse sand material passing 5 or 10 per cent through 1 
hundred mesh sieve, you have something worthy of suspicion; and that is 
the material we want to avoid. I know from having tested a great many 
sands, that we get better results with commercial sand that will cany from 
25 to 30 per cent through a fifty mesh sieve, and that sand will be found to be 
a little more practicable than if we attempt to limit the content to only 10 per 
cent. 

Professor Baker: — It seems to me that this report might well be con- 
sidered in connection with the very valuable report of Mr. Wig. It has 
been emphasized in this report that we must have sands that will give us 
certain strength in concrete. Strength is all right, but it seems to me that 
after all the most important thing is to keep water out of the road. We 
do not make a rich mixture for a concrete road necessarily so much to gel 
great strength as we do to make as nearly as possible an impervious con- 
crete. Mr. Wig's paper shows very well the reason why. The more we 
have the condition of alternate wetting and drying, the more movement and 
stresses we are going to set up in the concrete. Now tests have shown that 
some percentage of fine material In the sand sometimes gives a more im- 
pervious concrete than very coarse sand or sand that does not have enough 
of that fine material. As most of you know, there have been tests in which 
clay has been added to sand for concrete and for mortar, and the tests have 
shown a pretty thorough watcrproofness obtained by such a mixture. Of 
course, there is danger in any such natural or artificial material that you 
will not get a thoroughly uniform mixture; but let us be a Httlc careful how 
we specify too coarse a quality in sand and how we shut out all the fine 
material. 

Mr, Kinney: — It seems to me that Mr. Larned's suggestion that a reduc- 
tion be made to 70 per cent of the strength of Ottawa sand obtained 
by the same cement is hardly a good one in the case of concrete roads. 1 
do not believe that I have ever had, in my experience, a natural sand whidl 
would not, if it was the right kind of sand, show icm per cent of the strength 
of Ottawa sand with the same cement. There is a reason for that. A natural 
sand has an advantage in gradation of size. The Ottawa sand is screened 
between twenty and thirty meshes and it has not that advantage. Therefore, 
sand of the same quality as Ottawa sand, having the advantage of gradation of 
size, should show more than 100 per cent of Ottawa sand strength. And 
therefore by limiting it to 100 per cent it might be doing an injustice to the 
natural material, and it seems to me that 100 per cent is a very safe figure, par- 
ticularly in concrete roads, where we need the very best concrete. Seventy per 
cent might be all right in some classes of concrete, but lOO per cent ought to be 
named, I think, in the specifications. 

As to the question of the fineness of the material wc are using in concrete 
roads, I believe it is pretty thoroughly accepted that a mixture not leaner 
than I : a : 3 should be used. This gives us a very large amount of fint 
material and there is no necessity for adding any fine material or clay to 
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increase the waterproofness. Too fine material, on the other hand, has the 
disadvantage of causing a delay in the hardening of the concrete, which is 
moat objectionable in the fall or early winter. The only advantage I can 
see for fine material in sand is that it delays the hardening of concrete so 
that it does not dry out. This, however, is accomplished by the best builders 
by sprinkling their roads or covering them during the early stages of the 
hardening process. Therefore, it seems to me there can be no advantage for 
Sne material in the sand. 

Mr. Lamed: — ^The question of comparison between the strength of 
Ottawa sand and bank sand should be considered in connection with the 
period at which the test is made. It is quite possible that the commercial 
sand at 3 dajrs may show only 60 per cent of the value of Ottawa sand. At 7 
days it may show 80 per cent. At 28 days it may show 123 per cent. Now, 
^bat are we testing for? Is it a matter of 3 days or 7 or more days? We hold 
in our specifications that concrete roads shall not be put into use for 3 weeks. 
Why not, then, consider the relative strength of commercial sand compared 
with Ottawa sand at that period ? 

Mr. Kinney: — My opinion is based on the specifications for 80 per cent at 
the 3-day period. In the committee report 80 per cent was set for the 3-day 
test. Of course, the question of the percentage to select is for the committee 
to decide. 

Mr. Wig: — I wish to emphasize the statements made in the report that 
too much dependence should not be placed upon briquette tests. A very 
fine sand which will give the highest results in briquettes will sometimes 
give the lowest results in concrete. 

Mr. Thompson: — ^The only points that have been brought out are the 
fineness and strength. Prof. Baker is quite right in saying that fine material 
increases the water-tightness, but that is true only under certain conditions. 
If you have a rich mortar, such as i : 2, to get the strength, you have a 
mudi nx>re water-proof pavement than you do with a i : 2 mixture con- 
taining a lot of fine material. For large work, such as dams, I specify 
frequently that there must be a large percentage of fine material for filling 
the voids; but for concrete pavement this fine material is not necessary and 
b liable to be detrimental. 

With reference to the strength, the joint committee on concrete and 
reinforced concrete in the last report requires i(X> per cent sand or else, if it 
tests lower than this, that it shall have a larger percentage of cement with a 
limit of 70 per cent as the ratio between bank sand and the standard sand. 
For large construction we might frequently use sand somewhere between the 
limits of i(X> per cent and 70 per cent; but for pavements, where the question 
of wear is under consideration, it is necessary to get a high standard if we wish 
to have good results. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PREPARATION OF SUB-GRADE 

The Committee calls attention to the fact that defects in the subgrade; 
of a concrete road, or the improper preparation of it, may neutralize or nullify 
the care given to subsequent stages of the construction. 

The fundamental requirement of the subgrade is that it shall at all limes 
be of uniform density, so that it will not settle unevenly and cause cracks in 
the concrete surface. Some engineers apparently believe that it is not neces- 
sary to take 3s much care in preparing the subgrade or foundation of a 
concrete pavement as of other forms of roads having an artificial s 
because the concrete slab will act as a biidge over any soft streak or low 
spot in the foundation; but the Committee is of the opinion that this i: 
mistake. The strength of s plain concrete slab in acting as a beam to cany 
the load over a low spot or soft place in the foundation is very slight; and 
it is so easy to remove the low place or soft spot as not to justify thi 
dependence upon the beam action of the concrete. Any uneven settlement o 
the foundation of a concrete pavement is nearly certain to cause a ( 
With some forms of pavements a crack in the surface will heal under traffic! 
but a crack in a concrete pavement not only can not heal under traffic, bul 
will continually enlarge. There is no part of the work of the construaioi 
of a concrete pavement that is more worthy of intelligent care and painstak' 
ing labor than the preparation of the subgrade; and the slight additional cost 
necessaty to insure good results is abundantly justifiable. 



NEW PAVEMENT ON OLD ROADBED 

If the concrete pavement is to be constructed upon virgin soil, that b, i^ 
it is not to he constructed on an old roadbed, the precautions usually I 
which arc described in the specifications to follow, are sufficient tt 
reasonably good foundation. But if the concrete pavement is to be ( 
structed upon an old roadbed of any kind, either an earth or a broken-stoixl 
or gravel road, great care mu?t be taken in preparing the subgrade. 
old roadbed is likely to be more compact in the center than at the sides; 
consequently there is danger that the concrete pavement will settle more t 
the sides than at the center, and therefore will crack longitudinally. FurtbcrJ 
it is likely that the traveled way of the old road will not at all places h 
central under the new concrete pavement, and consequently the latter wiQf 
settle unevenly and ciack. 
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When the subgrade is an old roadway, it is not sufficient to roll the sub- 
prade longitudinally, since the roller is likely to bidance upon the more com- 
lact central core, and therefore not consolidate the soil at the side of the old 
XMdway. It is not necessary to attempt a detailed description of the method 
if overcoming this difficulty; but the engineer should be alert to determine 
rfaether this condition obtains, and when it does occur he should take the 
lecessary precautions to secure a thorough consolidation of all parts of the 
lew roadbed. It may be necessary to add material at the side of the more 
ompact central core of the old roadway. In extreme cases it may be necessary 

loosen the old roadbed by spiking or scarifying, and then harrow it, and 
inally consolidate the entire new roadbed with the roller. The Committee 
[esires to emphatically assert that the need of care in this matter is not 
siaginary, and that such conditions do really occur in actual practice. 

DRAINAGE 

The drainage of the roadbed of a concrete pavement is of vital importance. 
f the subgrade is not well drained, there is danger that after the concrete 
\ laidy the drying of the soil under the edges of the concrete may permit the 
Bvement to settle and thus cause longitudinal cracks on the surface. Further, 
f the subgrade is not well drained, there is a possibility that the frost may 
ft the edges of the concrete roadway and cause a longitudinal crack, at 
ssst on the lower side and ppssibly also upon the upper surface of the con- 
rete. It is hardly possible in a report of this character to give detailed 
istructions for the adequate drainage of the roadbed for all kinds of soil 
od for all conditions, but a few remarks may be permissible. 

If the soil is sandy, there is a probability that the natural under-drainage 
. auffident for the purpose. 

Where under-ground water is likely to be present, it is necessary also 
> Imy a line of ordinary farm tile on one or both sides of the pavement. The 
le should be at least 4 or 5 inches in diameter, and should be laid lyi 

1 3 feet below the surface. The tile drain should have sufficient fall to 
cce itaelf promptly and fully. It is better to lay the tile outside of the 
Ig^ of the concrete slab than under it. Some engineers put a layer of 
MUie gravel or broken stone immediately above the tile to facilitate the 
atranoe of the water into the tile; but such precautions are unnecessary 
Boept to aid the entrance of surface water directly into the tile. Ground 
rater always enters the tile from below. 

If the soil is only moderately retentive, it is recommended that a shallow 
mgitudinal ditch be constructed just outside of the edge of the con- 
rete slab. The ditch should extend about 8 or 10 inches bdow the 
irface of the roadbed, that is below the bottom of the concrete slab; and 
lould be filled with coarse gravel or broken stone. From this longitudinal 
itdi short transverse ditches should be dug across the shoulder to die ditch 
r die side of the roadway. These transverse trenches should have a grade 
iflfcient to permit them to carry the water promptly and fully to the side 
itch. In particularly retentive soil, these transverse trenches ^ould not be 
laoed more than 30 feet apart. On level stretches, these transverse ditches 
boald be practically at right angles to the direction of the road; but if the 
Mid is on a grade, these trenches should make an acute angle with the road- 
fwj9 the amount of this angle depending upon the grade of the road. The 
loping of these lateral trenches down hill makes it unnecessary to have th^ 
itches at the sides of the roadway as deep as would otYverwv&ie \>^ itjp^vL^.^. 
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These lateral ditches should be filled level full with broken stone or coi 
gravel to a point at least a little beyond the outer edges of the shouldera 
preferably nearly to the bank of the ditch at the side of the roadway. 

SPRINKLING THE ROADBED 
Possibly the following item is more properly included in the instniCtiocH 
for laying the concrete; but it is mentioned here in order that it may not be 
overlooked. Before the concrete is placed, the roadbed should be thoroughly 
saturated with water. This precaution is particularly important if the ground 
is dry or the soil is sandy. 

SPECinCATIONS FOR SUBGRADE 
It is assumed that the following specifications for the preparation of tl 
subgrade are accompanied by a complete set of specifications, the gener 
clauses of which define what shall be regarded as included under the gener 
tern) plan or plans: and it is further assumed that the general spccilicaiioi 
have the usual clauses as to the mutual dependence of the pians and ch 
special specifications, and also as to omissions and conflicts between the pi: 
and the specifications. 

PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
The plans, profiles, cross sections, and grade sheets referred to herein > 

those prepared by and approved by i 

Highway Commission on igi. 

and the same are hereby made a part of this contract, and shall be held 
cover any and all work needed for a complete and workmanlike job. It il 
understood that no advantage will be taken of discrepancies found in tali 
plans, profiles, grade sheets or specifications. 

CLEARING AND GRUBBING 

The Contractor shall thoroughly clear all bush, trees, and perishablt J 
matter for a width of 25 feet on each side of the center line of the proposed 
roadway, and remove the same from the limits of the right of way.' The 
road shall be thoroughly grubbed for the full width of the excavation, tat 
no stumps or large roots shall be left within these limits except when a lili 
of more than 5 feet is called for on the plans, in which case all stum| 
shall be cut off to within 12 inches of the original ground level. Stump 
on the cleared portion not within the grubbed limits, shall be cut ofi n 
more than 2 feet from the ground. 

The Contractor shall notify the Inspector [or the Engineer in char? 
or the Highway Commissioner, or other officer, as the case may be] when t) 
clearing and grubbing is completed; and the moving of earth on any s 
of road shall not be commenced until the grubbing has been accepted by hi 
as completed. 

EXCAVATING AND EMBANKING 

The Contractor shall grade the roadbed in conformity to the prof 

shown on the plans. When the material from the cuts is not sufficient 

make the fills, the Contractor shall furnish the necessary extra material 

bring the fills to the proper width and height. Excess material from A 

*ll ihe parement ii to be more thin 1 S feet wide, ihu quantity ii to be propo 
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Cuts shall be used to widen the fills as directed by the Inspector [or the 
Engineer in charge, or the Highway Commissioner, or other officer, as the 
case may be]. 

If the natural lay of the ground is such that after the grading is com- 
pleted, there are sumps or pockets which hold water, or if such sumps or 
pockets are made during the progress of the work, the Contractor shall dig, 
without extra compensation, such ditches within the right of way as shall 
thoroughly drain these sumps or pockets. Water standing in the side ditches 
will be regarded as evidence of the non-completion of the contract. Ditches 
dug beyond the limits of the right of way will be paid for as extra work, 
except when they are specifically designated on the plans. 

When the earth work is completed, the dimensions and the slopes in cuts 
and fills shall be those given on the plans ; and the edge of the roadway shall 
be the distance from each stake and also the distance above or below the 
top of each stake given in the Grade Sheet forming a part of the plans. 

The side slopes in cuts and filts shall be neatly and smoothly trimmed to 
the slopes given on the cross sections for the particular class of soil. 

When presented for acceptance the roadbed shall be neatly smoothed up 
from end to end; and shall have the line, grade, and cross section shown on 
the plans. The road shall be free from rubbish and surplus material. 

ROLLING THE ROADBED 

The roadbed shall be considered as that portion of the road upon which 
the concrete is to be placed. The roadbed shall be rolled with a 3-wheeIed' 
self-propelling roller weighing not less than 10 tons, until every portion of it is 
lirm and hard. 

When the natural roadbed is so sandy that no consolidation of the soil 
can be secured, the rolling may be omitted. If soft spots occur in the sub- 
grade, they shall be dug out and the soft material shall be replaced with good 
din or other material which will consolidate under the roller. 
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Professor Baker: — The committee has attempted to emphasize the im- 
portance of the preparation of the subgrade. It is probable that some of 
us difler with the committee as to one or two statements. For instance, the 
committee thinks it unwise to depend upon the strength of the concrete slab 
to bridge over weak places. The committee is ready to believe that there 
are times that the slab has bridged over weak places; but the instances are 
so unusual that the committee is of the opinion that it is unwise to count 
upon it. 

Further, the committee has some information to the effect that some 
think that cracks are not likely to occur in concrete pavements as in other 
places because of the strength of the concrete. The committee has asserted 
that cracks are exceedingly detrimental in concrete pavements because they 
will not heal. The committee has drawn a report on the expeaation of 
trying to build a concrete pavement that shall not crack. 

Further, the committee has made some comments about the preparation 
of the subgrade over an old roadbed and stated some of the precautions 
that shall be taken. A good many longitudinal cracks are due to a hard 
backbone or core in the center of the old roadway. Suggestions arc made 
to prevent that ditBcuIty. 
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The committee has attempted lo emphasize the importance of drains) 
and of thorough undcr-drainage. If the ground is only partially retenli' 
the committee believes that a channel under the edge of the concrete shouU 
be prepared and should be filled with broken stone to intercept any drain: 
water that may (low from the crown of the concrete slab to the edges 
the slab and settle under the side and the channel should have draitiage 
the side ditches by means of similar stone filled trenches. 

If there is any likelihood of underground water being encountered dn 
committee is quite sure that it will ordinarily pay to lay tite. The 
mittee says that the tile shall not be less than 4 or 5 inches. Sot 
the committee thought that the tile should be much larger. The committee 
is informed of places where smaller tile has been used and has 
plished the purpose. 7*he difference in cost of laying is nothing and the 
difference in first cost of purchase is very slight as between 4 and 5 inch tile 
and 5 and 6 inch, or even 7 or more. So the committee has selected a til* 
which it believes is the absolute minimum. 

Mr. K. H. Talbot: — The report of the committee covers the subject 
Preparation and Treatment of the Sub-grade with special reference to the 
importance of careful workmanship and supervision in this part of the 
struction of a satisfactory concrete pavement. There are, however, a 
suggestions that I would like to bring to your attention in connection with tUf 
report. These suggestions have to do primarily with the conditions as th«| 
are found in that portion of the country lying east of the Ohio-Indiana Una 
and have been called to my attention by inspection of roads in that terriiotyi 

In the second sentence in the second paragraph of the report it wouH 
possibly be better to change the wording to read: "Some engineers 
ently believe that it is not necessary to exercise the same care in preparinC 
the sub-grade or foiindation of a concrete pavement as is given to the prepar* 
tion of foundations for other types of improved roads, believing that the 
concrete slab will bridge soft places or low spots in the foundation; but tbc 
committee is of the opinion that this is a mistake." 

In the next to the last sentence in the same paragraph, would suggest the 
substitution of the word "some" for "most," making the sentence read u 
follows: "For some forms of pavement a crack in the surface will heal undtr 
traffic, but a crack in a concrete pavement not only cannot heal under traffic, 
hut will continue to enlarge." 

The paragraph entitled "New Pavement on Old Roadbed" should in 
my estimation be changed to recommend that old road material should alwiis 
be scarified and re-distributed and rolled, for if the material from the old 
road is sufficiently smooth and uniform to make a good sub-grade for con- 
crete without scarifj'ing, it is vcri' likely that it is sufficiently good to b( 
used for at least a short time, and if it is not in such a condition it wUI 
be impossible to get a first class foundation for the new road surface. On 
hillside work where it is necessary to widen the road and where the slope 
i» such that it will prove difficult to construct a fill in such a manner thit 
it will hold to the old embankment, it may he necessary to place the met«l 
partially on the old road and partially on the space made available by cutting 
on the upper side and to widen the earth shoulders on the lower side suf- 
ficiently to make the road of the required overall width. 

The question of drainage on side hill construction should be given 
sideration in this report. The slope of the strata will determine the amouoti 
of care and money that must be expended on sub-drainage and 
ditthet and will have 1 large bcarins oi\ the possibilities of slides 
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^|k construction and maintenance of the road. The surface water may be 

^^Hcn care of under certain conditions by cutting a ditch above the road and 

^^Ptfing the water to an outlet, while that falling between this ditch and 

^^fc uphill shoulder is carried by the shoulder ditch to satisfactory outlet. 

Sub^rainage may be taken care of by French drains or tile drains laid on 

the uphill side of the road and by transverse drains or culverts at such places 

as will insure the carrying away of the water with sufficient rapidity to keep 

the sub-grade dry. 

The Maryland State Highway Commission found on the road between 
Elkton and North East that the sandy sub-grade, which was on a consid- 
erable slope, would wash badly, and overcame this condition by placing con- 
crete breakers from the concrete road to the edge of the embankment. The 
top of each breaker was slightly above the bottom of the one next uphill. 
This construction resulted in the water depositing the sand which it carried 
above each breaker and the ditch was thus kept clean without appreciable 

On page 3 the suggestion has been made that transverse French drains 
on low gradients be placed perpendicular to the line of the road. In this 
connection it might be suggested that in order to most efFectively take care 
of the sub-drainage, all under drains be placed in the form of a "V," 
as such a drain will serve to keep more sub-grade dry than will one placed 
directly across the road. 

In order that concrete may have a uniform foundation the surface of 
the stone drain should be covered with day, loam or sand. If this is not 
done there is danger of mortar from the portion of the concrete immediately 
above the drain running into the voids of the stone, thereby weakening the 
pavement at that point. 

It would seem that the clearing of the roadway for 25 feet on each side 
of the center line as su^ested by the committee is unnecessary in many 
instances and especially on hillside work in rough country. This would 
require the grubbing of all shrubbery and trees beyond the fence lines on 
some roads and for a considerable distance up and down the hill from the 
edge of the road, resulting in increased wash of the surface due to being 
unprotected. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the matter of satisfactorily widening 
fills. The railroad practice on this character of work has been to plow the 
sides of old earth fills or excavate steps on low fills. All vegetable matter 
should be cleared away and no logs or rubbish allowed in the material for 
the fill. The concrete road surface under such conditions as this should 
not be placed until the grade has passed through at least one winter. 

Mr. Warren: — There are two important things that should be recognized 
by road designers. One is this: "Any uneven settlement of the foundation 
of a concrete pavement is certain to cause a crack." That means something. 
One of the reasons we are here is to eliminate these cracks and get an ideal 
pavement. We must realize in the beginning that something must be done 
to eliminate cracks. A crack in a concrete pavement not only cannot heal 
under traffic hut will continually enlarge. Maintenance of that crack will 
increase each year. The mere fact that the maintenance of these cracks has 
been comparatively light for the first few years is not any reason why 
will not have future maintenance. The crack is a condemnation of the design 
diat we have used. We should not have any cracks whatever in pavements 
I dut arc no older than the pavements we have today. 
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The committee has shown that if vertical movement takes place dieie 
are certain to be cracb. The remedy they offer for the prevention of cracks, 
and that remedy has not been wholly a success, is the draining of founda- 
tions. And in spite of the precautions for drainage we are often getting 
cracks where present specifications are followed. 

Why do our pavements crack? For this reason: It is absolutely impos- 
sible to prevent the soil from absorbing moisture and causing vertical mow- 
ment by swelling. In other words, you can take a i6-foot slab or a 30-foot 
slab and lay it right here on this floor just as it stands today, without any 
vertical movement at the sides, and you will not have any cracks in your 
slab. But when you lay a 16-foot slab on a road and it is subjected to 
all these causes, the action of frost, swelling when it absorbs moisture, 
setting it over an old roadbed, you will find vertical movement, in spitt 
of the tile or other forms of drainage used. It has been my experience 
in this part of Illinois that when spring comes and the ground is covered 
with water the concrete is soaked and saturated all through. You may hsve 
tile out on the edge, but as soon as the rain comes the water will get right 
under the center of the pavement. 

Now here is the question: Is it possible to absolutely get this moisture 
distributed to prevent the swelling of the subsoil? Is it possible to eliminate 
vertical movement? If you have no vertical movement you will have 1 
slab that is going to act as a beam, or else a "slab that will rise up and 
down. Are you going to design it as a beam, or let it crack? There il 
the question. It is absolutely necessary to design a slab for strength to resist 
this vertical movement, or in other words, a slab that will act as a beam 
across the roadway. Now that is what you have unless you get that mov^ 
ment. This is not theory. Look at the pavements laid. We have cracb 
all over the country to look at. Now those cracks come from vertical mov^ 
ment. If you cannot get away from vertical movement, design a slab that 
is going to stand the movement. It is true when we stop to realize it thit 
the object of all these discussions is to eliminate cracks. If we can eliminate 
these cracks we have done something that we can be proud of. If it weren't 
for the cracks concrete would he the idea! pavement. An ideal pavement is 
a pavement that is durable. Can you tell me that a pavement is durable 
when it has cracks in a big percentage of the slabs? The cost of maintenance 
for the first 2 or t, years amounts to nothing. If you take the records 
of the county in Michigan where these pavements have been laid and see 
the number of cracks they have had in the first 3 or 4 years can tou 
tell where those cracks are going in 30 years? Is it worth while to elim- 
inate them? All we have got to do is design a slab that will withstand 
vertical movement. Removing water out of your foundation according to 
present methods will not do It We must have an ideal design. 

This road proposition is a big one in this country and if the engineers 
want the best — and that is the concrete pavement — they must get a pave- 
ment without cracks. Concrete is a pavement that is low in first cost and 
one that is easily cleaned. Concrete has everything that goes to make up 
the ideal pavement e.vcept perhaps durability. 

You have a sample over in Michigan of the finest quality of work thw 
any engineer can ask for, and yet you have occasional cracks through the 
center of the pavement. ! built a pavement in my town of a I : iJ/J : 3 mix 
»har has cracks. We have them all over Illinois with i : ij^ 13 mixes and 
vager wixh the finest quality ot woTVma.ns\v\v «n& inw.ct^s, yet with cnd% 
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Evidently it is worth while to eliminate cracks and get an ideal pave- 
ment* Then design a slab that will stand the vertical movement, if rein- 
forcement is necessary and you can get it economically, get it. If it takes 
an increased thickness of concrete and you can do that economically, do that. 
If there is a better sand, or a better way of preparing it than is die present 
practice, use that* 

We do not want to stand back of a pavement that is subject to wide 
criticism* We can't stop vertical movement now because we can't remove 
die moisture, and our theory on that is wrong. What we must do is to 
design a slab to stand that vertical movement. When that is done we have 
got the ideal pavement* The designing of such a slab is worthy of thorough 
investigation. 

Mr* Hewitt: — We have about 60,000 square yards of pavement in our 
town which is two years old this coming season. I inspected this pavement 
the other day for longitudinal cracks. We have practically no longitudinal 
cracks in the pavament. This pavement was laid on a subgrade in a heavy 
day soil. Illinois hasn't any better clay than we have. The subgrade was 
crowned to conform to the crown of the pavement. Pavements were all from 
24 to 30 and 50 feet wide. They were laid on a cinder foundation about 
3 inches thick. There were no expansion joints along the curb. The 
transverse expansion joints were laid practically every 23 feet, not squarely 
across the pavement, but at a slight diagonal, in order to remove some of 
die impact of the traffic. The purpose of the cinder foundation was for 
drainage and was to provide for the movement of the pavement that causes 
trades. The curbs are under-drained, and to show you the necessity for 
under-drainage, about 12 months in the year they are contributing water 
to the catch-basins. 

I do not know that there is anything further that I have to say about 
this pavement. We have some bad cracks along the street car tracks that 
were laid in the center of the pavement. Because of the franchise held by 
the street car company I could not compel them to build the pavement the 
way I wanted it built. 

Mr. Morse: — If the street car line runs through the pavement it might 
cause cracks to appear if the slab was divided by the street cars. 

Mr. Hewitt: — ^The street car track runs down the center of the street. 
The cracks that we have are longitudinal cracks. The street is 32 feet wide 
bet we en curbs. 

Mr. John Wilson: — ^Throughout the past 3 years I have been very 
much impressed with the apparent lack of reliable data in regard to the 
treatment and drainage of day sub-grades. 

It has been the custom in Duluth, where in general we have a dense 
day sub-soil, to place a tile drain at each curb line for the purpose of drain- 
ing the sub-grade as wdl as to prevent the curb from being displaced by heav- 
ing. Some years ago a concrete pavement constructed in this way cracked 
very badly. The pavement was of the 2-course type, with expansion joints at 
eidi gutter and transversely every 30 feet. 

The following season a similar pavement was constructed in the same 
vidniQr. In this case, however, the precaution was taken of excax^ivtv^ \.^ 
a depth of 6 inches below sub-grade and refilling with g.iaNd« \tv ^.^^\\\^tk 
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to placing expansion jomTs at (he curb a longitudinal joint was placed dowA; 
the center of the street, the transverse joints every 25 feet across the street 
In this case the pavement has cracked but very little. 

The question now arises as to whether this improvement was due to the 
treatment of the sub-base or to the additional joints. It would seem logical, 
however, that the latter deserves the greater share of the credit, although the 
farmer may have contributed to the success of the pavement. 

This layer of gravel beneath the base has, rather erroneously I thinL, 
been called a drainage course. Now if proper tile drains are placed at the 
curb and the excavation over these back-filled with porous material so as 
to effect perfect drainage at the sides, this layer of gravel, except in case 
of springs under the pavement, can contribute but little to drainage, inasmuch 
as the pavement is practically impervious. If, however, there should be 
openings or cracks in the surface of the pavement which will admit water 
this layer would seem rather to increase the amount of water that could 
gain access to the base, and in this way be a detriment. And there are cases 
in the city where I believe that heaving of the pavement has resulted from 
this very thing. 

If the depth of the tile drain at the sides be made a function of the 
width of the pavement in order that the water plane due to capillarity be 
kept below the surface of sub-grade, the removal of this material and replac- 
ing it with porous material would seem to be a useless expense. 

Nevertheless I am not so sure but that a layer of such material as 
gravel, cinders or sand may serve a useful purpose under a concrete pave- 
ment, with day sub-grade. May it not act as an insulation between the con- 
crete and clay, and thus prevent the latter from freezing with the same 
intensity as it otherwise would? May it not reduce the frictional resistance 
between the concrete and sub-base; and lastly may it not insure a more per- 
fect and uniform surface upon which to lay the concrete? 

If the concrete is hauled from the mixer to the pavement in carts it is 
difficult for the inspector to see that all depressions and corresponding ridge* 
caused by the tracking of the catt wheels are properly filled and cut down. 
This work is considerably simplified if a layer of sand is to be spread over 
the surface previous to laying the concrete. I have no doubt but that many 
longitudinal cracks are the direct result of wagon or cart track not having 
been cared for after hauling material for the pavement over the sub-grade. 

We propose to include a 2-inch cushion of sand on top of the clay 
sub-base and underneath the concrete pavement for the coming season, not for 
the purpose of drainage, but for the other reasons mentioned. Whether 
this expense is justifiable or not I am not certain, but I am inclined to think so. 

A few questions in regard to this subject whidi seem unsettled are these: 

Docs clay expand or contract upon absorbing moisture within certain 
limits? 

To what height will water rise by capillarity in a heavy day beneadi' 
an impervious surface? ' 

And to what depth should a drain at the curb be placed to insure the 
sub-grade being properly drained? 

To what extent, if any, does a porous layer between the concrete and 
day sub-base protect the latter from freezing? 

Mr. Bowditch: — There are two fundamental principles in riie report, 
Mrhidi I believe will eliminate the roost tiou.\i\» va cxuckut^ Tlw fint Mi* 
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that any defects in the sub-grade of a concrete road may nullify the care 
given to subsequent stages of construction. The second is, that the sub-grade 
shall at all times be of uniform density so that it will not settle unevenly. 

I wish to add a third suggestion which I believe is of equal importance. 
I believe that there should be a flat sub-grade beneath the concrete pavement. 
If we have a crown in the sub-grade that is hard and unyielding, the passing 
of two heavy trucks down opposite sides of the pavement at the same time 
will tend to make the pavement crack. By building on a flat sub-grade we 
can lay a pavement 4j/5 or 5j^ inches thick at the outside edges and can get 
our crown by additional thickness of the concrete in the middle of the road. 
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Mr. F. P. Wilson: — In Iowa we have a clay that is in quality like that 
of Illinois and Ohio. In 1910 I constructed a roadway ( mile in length 
»nd 40 feet in width on clay subsoil. After the sub-grade had been pre- 
pared it was thoroughly compacted with a steam roller. Along the curb 
on each side, 18 inches from the curb and 18 inches below the sub-grade, 1 dug 
a trencb and laid 6-inch tile parallel to the curb on each side of the street, 
running this drain tile into the manholes at the street intersections. At dif- 
ferent intervals from 25 to 30 feet apart, extending from the drain tile in the 
gutter to the center or crown of the street, 1 also laid drain tile 4. inches in 
diameter, 16 inches below the sub-grade. These trenches were filled with 
hard-burned cinders. In December a delegation of gentlemen from Montana 
visited my city and I took the covers off these manholes and found the water 
rrickling into the manholes. That pavement has not a longitudinal crack 
in its entire surface. 

Mr. Gillette; — There is one practice that has not been mentioned here 
which is used quite extensively in the state of California, namely, in treating 
sub-grades to excavate or plow to a depth of 6 inches below the proposed 
elevation of the sub-grade. The purpose is to loosen all the material, har- 
row it, cultivate it until it is comminuted into small particles. Then the 
sub-grade is rolled with what is called a rolling tamper, whose projecting 
lugs reach down to the bottom of the plowed soil and start packing the soil 
toward the bottom, gradually working toward the top, until the tamper 
ndes on the completed hard surface of the road. Another method which 
has more recently been introduced is to excavate entirely 6 inches of earth, 
throw it up on the side, and then throw it back in J^-inch and i-inch layers 
and roll it with a steam roller. In that way, a perfect, uniformly compacted 
sub-grade is secured. 

Professor Talbot: — I call your attention to conditions that prevail in 

Pennsylvania. I think the same conditions prevail in Vermont. We have 

there a condition of side hill work, where it is practically impossible to build 

a road without widening the existing road. Sometimes there arc 40 or 

50 feet to the place where the slope stakes must be set. If such stakes 

were set at the bottom of the fills it would usually be necessary to excavate 

on the up-hill side and place the pavement partially on the old roadbed 

and partially on the cut rather than on the fill. I have noticed several roads 

where they have tried to place them on the fill, and the fill always got away 

from them. In that connection I would like to call your attention to the 

L necessity, where a fill is widened, of either stepping down the old fill or else 

I plowing the surface of the slope of the fill, as has been practiced in rail- 

■ ihhI work. 
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The question of grading on side hill work has not been toudied. It 
seems to me that we have a large number of conditions, such as the slope 
of the strata, that will determine whether or not our road will be a wet 
road or a dry road; and if the strata are sloped toward the road so as to 
have an up-hill slope, this condition should be taken into consideration. Under 
such conditions, it would seem advisable to go up-hill some distance and place 
a secondary ditch to catch the surface water and turn it away from the road, 
and then put the regular ditch slightly above the main road on the ditdi 
line of the road to take care of the surface water between the two ditches 
and such ground water as might come out. Then an under-drain should 
be used on the up-hill side and a sufficient surface drain used to carry the 
water across the road and into the ditches. 

Referring to the use of the sub-base and the placing of con cr ete, we get 
into the condition of the strata and ground water. It seems to me that 
our drains would be more effective than a sub-grade. Let us use this floor 
as an example. If a concrete pavement were placed on the floor the water 
must move longitudinally to the pavement until it gets to the edges to get 
out. If we use a cinder bed or gravel base the water will move longi- 
tudinally along the sub-base until it gets to the outlet and then be carried 
out. The result would be that our sub-base will be a drain, not a pro- 
tection to the pavement, and will be a drain which will alwajrs be more 
or less wet, and which in case of freezing will be more disadvantageous than 
day. I believe that drainage on the side, in connection with these drains, 
is more e£Fective than the gravel or cinder sub-base. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE V 

REINFORCEMENT OF CONCRETE ROADS 

Chairman^Tuohija H. McDonald 
State Highway Engineer, Ames, Iowa 

Henky £. RioGS RiCHAiD L. Humphrey 

Professor of Civil Engineering, Univer- President, American Concrete Institute, 
tity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 

The ideal pavement should have a surface of a character that will prevent 
slipping, free from waves and without joints or cracks. Of the paving 
materials available, concrete more nearly meets this condition than any other. 
Since concrete has little tensile strength, it is inelastic and cracks may develop 
from the following causes: 

a. Changes in temperature. 

b. Variation in the percentage of moisture in the concrete, 
c Defective foundation. 

d. Improper drainage. 

e. Insufficient thickness in slab to carry the traffic 

f. Faulty construction. 

It is necessary, therefore, in a pavement properly designed and constructed, 
to minimize the cracks resulting from the above causes by imbedding a rein- 
forcement in the concrete which will so distribute the tensile stresses as to 
prevent formation of larger cracks. 

Cracks of any diaracter are objectionable in concrete roads and any 
preventative deserves consideration. When a pavement is properly reinforced 
objectionable cracks cannot develop. Such cracks are always objectionable 
from the fact that they become filled with dirt or other foreign matter and 
the edges will spall off and create rough spots in the road, which can never 
return to its original condition. 

a. Reinforcement for temperature dianges 

The e£Fect of an increase of temperature is to increase the length or 
expand the concrete pavement and a decrease in temperature is to decrease 
or shorten the pavement. In the latter case, assuming that there is no rein- 
forcement, cracks will form at more or less regular intervals. These cracks 
will occur at right angles to the direction of the line of the roadway at inter- 
vals of 23 or so feet. Since concrete and steel have practically the same 
coefficient of expansion, namely, 0.0000035, the two materials will expand or 
contract equally under temperature changes, but the presence of the steel 
prevents the entire effect from being localized at one point and distributes the 
stress over a considerable space, thereby preventing any large cracks. The 
common practice is to provide joints in concrete pavements that are not rein- 
forced at intervab of from 25 to 50 feet ThrouglEi i^t \]fii& o\ x^vxiW^acBAXiX 
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the tpaanf of these joints may be very materially increased and it is possible to 
so reinforce a concrete road as to render joints either wholly unnecessary or 
at extremely long intervals. By properly reinforcing the roadway the thick- 
ness may within limits be decreased, thereby increasing the serviceability of 
the roadway and decreasing the cost. 

b. Variation in the percentage of moisture in the concrete 
Experiments seem to indicate that concrete expands when thoroughly 
wetted and shrinks when thoroughly dried out, and that the change of length 
due to this cause is about 0.005 per unit of length. Experiments seem also to 
show that expansion and contraction, due to the variable content of moisture 
which results from extreme wet or dry weather, produces cracks in the 
concrete, unless the pavement is sufficiently reinforced to distribute these 
stresses in the manner described under reinforcement for temperature changes. 
Further proof is desirable, however, before this fact is accepted, and further 
experiments are needed to show the effect of density and mass on the per cent 
of moisture in concrete. It seems likely that a very dense mass of concrete of 
some thickness will only be superficially affected and the mass will not be 
materially affected. 

c. Defective foundation 
Concrete pavements laid on a subgrade which contains fills or other 
soft places which are liable to settle, thus leaving the concrete pavement 
without proper support, will result in cracks unless the pavement be sufficiently 
reinforced to distribute the load over a larger area, thereby bridging over these 
soft places where there has been settlement in the subgrade. 

d. Improper drainage 

It is essential that the roadway shall be properly drained; otherwise the 
collection of water in the subgrade will tend to produce settlement or other 
disturbance and result in the cracking of a pavement without reinforcement. 

Concrete pavements when reinforced will so distribute the load over these 
soft spots as to reduce the cracking to a minimum. 

e. Insufficient thickness of slab to carry the traffic 
Where the traffic on the road is very heavy it frequently happens that the 
concrete uu'reinforced is insufficient in thickness to support this load, espc- 
cially if the subgrade is not of suitable character, and both longitudinal and 
transverse cracks are the result. Settlement in the foundation under heavy 
traffic will produce objectionable longitudinal cracks. The introduction of 
reinforcement in the pavement distributes the load and thereby prevents the 
formation of these cracks. 

f. Faulty construction 

These same cracks and imperfections appear when faulty construction 
txxurs, which is generally the result of improper design or supervision, or 
both. 

The percentage of reinforcement required in a concrete roadway will 
depend on the nature of the traffic, the conditions in the subgrade and the 
range of temperature and the variation in percentage of moisture. 

This committee is of the opinion that all concrete roadways should be 
reinforced with a fabricated reinforcement and undoubtedly, regardless of 
width, a reinforced concrete roadw&y is su^im ta any other form of road; 
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diat throus^ die pn^r use of reinforcement the cost of a concrete pavement 
may be decreased and the cracks so distributed as to be practically invisible, 
^rd>y preventing objectionable breaks in the surface and decreasing the cost 
of maintenance. 

The amount of reinforcement to be used should be determined by an 
engineer familiar with the local conditions. The range of temperature and 
the percentage of moisture varies with each locality, as does the character of 
the traffic over the roadway; it is evident, therefore, that each roadway must 
be studied to suit these conditions. 

The soil composing the subgrade will vary in di£Ferent localities. It will 
be found advantageous and necessary to use additional reinforcement where 
the subsoil is of an inferior diaracter or the road is on a fill, or any condition 
where there is likely to be considerable settlement in the subgrade. 

Your committee, therefore, is unable to prescribe the exact amount of 
reinforcement required since it will vary with each road. In general, how- 
ever, the reinforcement should be about i/io of i per cent per foot of width. 
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In preparing and presenting a report on Methods and Costs of Repairing 
and Maintaining Concrete Roads, we assume that it has to deal with the 
metaled surface rather than the shoulders, ditches or sides, and with this end 
in view we are presenting the individual experience of the members of your 
committee to whom this subject has been assigned. 

With the opportunity to make a field study, having partly in charge at 
least the many miles of concrete roads in Wayne County, some of which are 
now in their fifth year of service, it seems to me that the aaual experience 
and methods followed are of more value than any laboratory experiment or 
theoretical discussion. We, in Wayne County, have followed two methods 
in maintaining the concrete roads, the first of which consists in filling the 
open expansion joint on the roads first built before the development and use 
of the armor joint, and in the filling with a mastic such longitudinal and 
transverse cracks as have developed. 

A crew consisting of 7 men and a team, provided with a tar kettle, 
utilized for the work. The foreman is paid $5.00 a day, the team and driver 
$5.00 a day, the "tar man" $3.00 a day, two laborers at $2.50 each a 
two laborers at $2.25 each. The tools used consist of two wire bristle 
brooms, a wheelbarrow, a couple of shovels and a tar bucket with a rou 
spout. Tarvia X is now used exclusively. A lighter grade was first tried 
out, but did not give such permanent results as the heavier grade. Two 
men are utilized to sweep all cracks clean with the wire brooms, after which 
the man with the tar kettle fills the cracks with the tar which is heated to 
about 22s degrees Fahrenheit. An excess of tar is poured in so that it extends 
an inch or so beyond the edge of the crack. It is then allowed to stand in 
the crack for a few minutes to prevent it from "bubbling" out in case the 
sand is wet. The sand, which should be dry and coarse, is spread with a 
shovel over the crack and into the tar, and the whole is left for traffic to 
iron out. The excess tar and sand Is worn away rapidly, leaving a smooth, 
even surface, over which no jolt is apparent in passing either with a horse 
drawn or motor driven vehicle. This method of repair prevents the edges 
of the concrete from spalling and chipping, and no water can get through 
to the subgrade to freeze and heave in cold weather. 

The work is preferably done on hot, dry days. It has been suggested 
us that the better time to handle this work would be in the late fall wh- 
die cracks would be open the widest due to contraction, but the results 
have secured in the summer months have tcctv «i s&usfactory that we h&.. 
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not tried out the latter plan. The small pit holes which are due simply to 
some foreign substance getting into the concrete like clay, wood or some 
fragment of inferior rock which might chance to be a part of the aggregate, 
are treated in the same manner. As to the cost of this method, we desire to 
present a verbatim report of the engineering sta£F, Messrs. George A. Ding- 
man and George F. Key, to the Board of County Road G)mmissioners: 



Michigan Ave. Road. 
17 miles 



Grand River Road. 
10 miles 



Gratiot Road 
i^ miles 



JeflFerson Road 
1% miles 



Van Dyke Road 
2}4 miles 



Mt. Elliott Road 
i^ miles 



River Road 
7 miles 



Eureka Road 
4}^ miles 



Wayne Road South. 
y^ mile 



Tar. . . 

Labor. 

id. . 

.Tar. . . 
Labor. 
Sand.. 

.Tar. . . 
Labor. 
Sand.. 

.Tar.. . 
Labor. 
Sand.. 

.Tar.. . 
Labor. 
Sand.. 

.Tar.. . 
Labor. 
Sand.. 

•Tar.. . 
Labor. 
Sand.. 

.Tar.. . 
Labor. 
Sand. . 

.Tar.. . 
Labor. 
Sand.. 



Woodward Ave. Road Tar. . . 

zyi miles Labor. 

■s. Sand.. 



20 bbl. 
10 da. ? 
18 yds. ac 

14 bbl. at 6. 
6 da. at 22.50 
8 yd. at 2.00 

3 bbl. at 6.00 
2 da. at 22.50 

4 yd. at 2.00 

6 bbl. at 6.00 

2 da. at 22.50 

4 yd. at 2.00 

5 bbl. at 6.00 

iH<l^-^t 22.50 

4 yd. at 2.00 

3 bbl. at 6.00 
i)^da. at 22.50 
4/^ yd. at 2.00 

10 bbl. at 6.00 

5 da. at 22.50 
12 yd. at 2.00 

4 bbl. at 6.00 
2 da. at 22.50 

4 yd. at 2.00 

1 bbl. at 6.00 
}4 <la* at 22.50 

ly^yd.zt 2.00 

5 bbl. at 6.00 

2 da. at 22.50 

6 yd. at 2.00 



$120.00 
225.00 
36.00 $381.00 

84.00 
135.00 
16.00 235.00 



18.00 

45.00 

8.00 

36.00 

45.00 

8.00 

30.00 

3375 
8.00 

18.00 

3375 
9.00 

60.00 

112.50 

24.00 

24.00 

45.00 

8.00 

6.00 

11.25 

3.00 



71.00 



89.00 



83.00 



60.75 



196.50 



77.00 



20.25 



30.00 
45.00 
12.00 87.00 



yi milet Total, 

III 



VvA^»*^ 



^H of mach 
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A percentage was added to cover engineers, inspectors and the depreciation 
of machinery and building and other "overhead" charges, totaling approx- 
imately $1,450. (See page 39. Seventh Annual Report.) This report coverj 
the fiscal year of the Board from October I, 1912, to September 30, 1913, 
inclusive. The greater part of this mileage was treated for the first time. 
Once a year is often enough to go over the work and touch it up here and 
there, as we have found by experience that the built of the repairs previously 
made is intact. 

Wc have not had as good success in treating the entire surface of s road 
where the concrete from any cause has not stood the wear. One-half mile 
of concrete on Fort Road, built by Porath & Son, about 800 feet on Grand 
River Road, built by the Owosso Construction Company, and if^ of a mile 
on Gratiot Road, out of the 80 odd miles of concrete road in Wayne County, 
are not up to the standard of the balance of the construction, and they have 
been surfaced with Dolarway, a special grade of Tarvia and Tarvia X, The 
surfaces of Fort and Gratiot Roads were both rough, having been built in 
cold weather, and opened for traffic before the concrete had thoroughly 
hardened. Fort Road was surfaced by the contractor before the Board 
would accept the road and make the final payment. It carries a fairly heavy 
mixed traffic, not as great, however, as either Grand River or Gratiot Roads. 
A special grade of Tarvia was used, furnished by the Barrett Manufacturing 
Co. The road was first swept by a street sweeper which was followed by 
men with wire brooms. About '/^ gallon of bitumen to the square yard was 
used, and the whole covered with coarse sand and rolled with a 10-ton roller. 
This repair was made early in the summer and was not touched in any manner 
for a period of 2 years. By this time it had scaled off in spots quite badly, and 
was gone over again in the summer of 1913, using Tarvia X and a washed 
roofing gravel about ^ inch in size. We have no record of what the first 
cost was to the contractor, as we paid nothing for it. 

Gratiot Road was surfaced at cost to us by the Dolarway people in the 
spring of 1912. By the summer of 1913 about half of the original coating 
had scaled off, at which time we patched it up, using a special grade of 
Tarvia and Tarvia X. The Tarvia X has given the better result to date 
Washed roofing gravel was used with the bitumen. This work was also 
roiled with a lo-ton roller. Gratiot Road carries an average traffic of over 
1,000 vehicles a day. (On the last count made one week in August and one 
week in September the average tr.iffic per day was 1,210, of which 36 per 
cent was motor traffic and 64 per cent horse drawn vehicles.) The surface 
of the road is wavy, and we have found it necessary to go over the work 
two or three times during the summer, touching up small spots here and there 
where it had scaled off. The cost of the work done by our Board is in the 
neighborhood of 9 cents a square yard. 

EDWARD N. HINES. 
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MAINTAINING CONCRETE ROADS 

METHODS OF REPAIR OF CONCRETE PAVEMENTS, 

FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 

The repairs on our pavements to the present time have been taken care of 
entirely by contractors who built the pavements, and is part of their obliga- 
don, under our contract. The pavements are guaranteed for 5 years, and our 
oldest work was 5 years old this past summer. 

The method of repairing cracks is similar to that in use in Wayne County. 
Both Asphalt and Tarvia have been used, but we find Tarvia gives the better 
results. 

We have had some work of replacing pavement cut out for installing 
service pipes, such as sewers, gas, and water, also a long piece for installation 
of telephone conduit. The telephone work was done by contract by the 
telephone company; all other repair of such excavations has been done by 
the city through its repair gang. 

The excavation is made by the public utility after receiving permit from 
the Board of Public Works. Excavation is required to be back filled with 
gravel, sand, or crushed stone to sub-grade of pavement. Our men then 
proceed to trim the edges of hole so walls of cut are as near perpendicular as 
possible. Mixture same as original pavement is then put in and finished 
same as original work. Traffic is kept off until concrete is hard. Where 
the work has been carefully done we have had good success in making such 
patches. The cost will not exceed that of replacing brick that are cement 
grouted and, in fact, what records we have would indicate that concrete 
pavement patches can be replaced more cheaply than the brick. 

J. S. McCULLOUGH. 

EXPERIENCE AT MASON CITY, IOWA 

Mr. Hines' experience as given in his paper on the topic, "Methods and 
Costs of Repairing and Maintaining Concrete Roads," I have carefully read, 
and the contents of the same describe methods I have used on the maintenance 
of cement city streets and I consider them most practicable and economical 
methods for maintaining a concrete road or pavement. If the roadway or 
pavement is given a careful inspection at least twice a year and all the defects 
filled with Tarvia X and coarse, clean sand, free from loam or clay, put on 
the road or street when the same is perfectly dry, clean and free from any 
foreign substance, when the temperature of the weather is at least 80 to 90 
degrees Fahrenheit, good results will follow and the concrete road or 
pavement will last indefinitely and the cost of maintenance will be reduced 
to a minimum. 

It has been my experience as an engineer during the past 6 years in the 
design and construction of approximately 300,000 square yards of cement 
paving for city streets that to reduce the cost of repair and maintenance to 
a minimiun, the following rules should be carefully carried out in the con- 
struction of cement streets or roads: 

1st. To have the sub-grade thoroughly drained, where it is necessary, 
by using farm drain tile not less than 4 inches in diameter, after which the 
sub-grade should be rolled and compacted with a heavy steam roller until it 
is perfectly solid over its entire surface. 

2nd. After the sub-grade has been prepared, great care should be taken 
to keep it wet, before placing the concrete, as a dry sub-grade draws the 
moisture from the concrete mixture and is dius Viatmi>]l. 
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3rd. Have a first class Portland cement that will pass the rcqutrements 
of the American Society for Testing Materials, 

4th. Have a sharp, clean sand, which does not contain more than a per 
cent of loam. 

5th. Have a good hard stone or gravel, free from dust, loam or clay 
and crushed so that it runs from % inch to 1 Yi inches in size, 66 per cent 
of the stone to be the coarser and 34 per cent the finer of the stone aggregates. 

6th, The fine aggregates and coarse aggregates should be thoroughly 
mixed with an up-to-date batch mixer, until all the stone is coated and is oi 
such consistency that all that is required is to level off the mass so that the con- 
crete runs into place, no tamping being required and a dense compact voluint 
is obtained. 

7th. Have an expansion joint I inch in width left next to the curb on 
each side of the street, this space to be filled with an asphalt filler. Have 
transverse expansion joints \A inch in width left every 37 feet 6 inches at right 
angles with the curbs, these expansion joints to be protected on either side 
with steel plates, 2J/2 inches in depth, J4 'n<^h in thickness, with a shear 
member 6 inches in length cut out of the sides of the plates at equal distances 
and bent at right angles and extending into the concrete, these steel plate) 
to he not less than 15 feet in length. Between these plates place a thrcc-plj 
tar felt paper especially prepared for the expansion joint. 

8rh. Finish the surface of pavement with a wood float, made of a coarse 
grained soft wood, so as to give a uniform rough surface which will give 1 
good foothold. 

gth. The curing of concrete pavement is one of the most important 
features and on it depends the durability and strength. The pavement, imme- 
diately after it is laid, should be covered and protected from the sun, and sis 
soon as it is hard enough, should be sprinkled daily and kept wet not less 
than 8 days. 

lOlh. Concrete paving, where the width of roadway is more than 20 
feet between curbs, should be reinforced with No. 7 American Wire, to 
eliminate cracks or cracking. 

nth. A concrete pavement, after it is laid, should he protected and the 
traffic kept off for at least 3 weeks, so as to give it a chance to thoroughly 
harden. 

I2th. To obtain a first-class result in the construction of concrete streets, 
also to reduce the maintenance of the same to a low cost, every detail u 
heretofore described must be followed. The methods described I have fol- 
lowed in the State of Iowa and other states in the Northwest in the construc- 
tion of concrete streets, and the results speak for themselves. 

F. P. WILSON. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE VII 

SHOULDERS FOR CONCRETE ROADS 

Chairman— Maj, W. W. Crosby 
Baldmore, Md. 

£. A. KxNGSLET John H. Mullen, SicrHary 

State Highway Engineer Minnesota Roadmakers Association 

Little Rock, Ark. St Paul, Minn. 

With the almost universal tendenqr in concrete-road construction to keep 
the width of the concrete as low as practicable, in order to reduce the first 
cost (per mile) of the improvement of a road, has come, in many cases at 
least, a neglect of proper consideration of the matter of shoulders. In many 
cases the neglect referred to has unquestionably resulted in extravagance and 
waste in the long run, even if it has secured economy in first cost. 

While authenticated records covering reasonable periods and concerning 
the relative expense for the proper maintenance of road-crusts and of shoulders 
req>ectively are not readily available, certain instances of such records (as 
published concerning Park Heights Avenue, near Baltimore, Maryland*) 
together with the individual experiences related by many authorities, tend to 
show that the shoulder maintenance costs may be no inconsiderable part of 
di€ total maintenance costs of a modern road, and that it may often be real 
economy to build the road-crusts wider in order to reduce this annual expense 
for maintaining the shoulders and thus the total maintenance cost per square 
jrard. From the Park Heights Avenue records above referred to it may be 
seen that, although the travel over the 24-foot wide sections was 4 times 
that over the 12 and 14-foot sections, the cost of maintenance per square yard 
of the road-crusts of the latter was more than twice that of the crusts on the 
wider sections, and the cost of maintenance of the shoulders on the narrower 
sections was nearly 3 times that for the shoulders along the wider crusts. 
Indeed the economy in maintenance on both the shoulders and road-crusts 
of the wider sections indicates that, in a lO-year period from the date of 
construction, real economy would have been had by increasing the width of 
the road-crusts so that nowhere would the latter have been less than 18 feet. 

But the subject for consideration is not "The Economical Widths of 
Road-Crusts" but "Shoulders for G)ncrete Roads", and after the above specific 
illustration of the importance of shoulder consideration that of the actual 
subject may be resumed. 

The actual width of the concrete roadway to be built must be determined 
by the traffic conditions to be expected on the road, and if these are sufficiently 
heavy to warrant so doing, it will probably be economical often to make the 
concrete itself wide enough to permit the passing of two lines of traffic wholly 
on its surface and without any necessity for either of passing vehicles to travd 
off the concrete onto the shoulder. On the other hand, traffic and other con- 
ditions may be such as to permit the greatest economy to be had by making 
the concrete only wide enough for one line of traffic and allowing the 
occasionally passing vehicle to travel on the shoulder for the moment. 

*Froc Am. Soc C. £., Vol XXXIX, No. 7, p. 1706, etc 
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The immediate vicinity of the line of contact between the edge of the 
concrete and the shoulder material will be found to be the tender region of 
both the road-crust and of the shoulder. I'he high rigidity of the concrete 
road and consequently the greater contrast between such a road-crust and 
other material usually available for shoulders increase the importance of the 
careful consideration in the matter. 

Where the concrete road-crust is so narrow that vehicles are almost con- 
stantly, in avoiding others, passing from the concrete to the shoulder, serioui 
wear of both the road-crust and the shoulder will be found to take place 
along the region of contact referred to, and this wear is frequently accom- 
panied by the formation of a rut in the shoulder, which holds water in wet 
weather and thus endangers the foundation of the road. Some of the passing 
traffic will undoubtedly turn out onto the shoulder further than the rest, but 
at the extreme outside of the shoulder the travel over it may be so light and 
infrequent that the natural material there is not strained beyond what might 
be called "its elastic limit," and there then is no reason, on this account )l 
least, for its replacement at any extra cost. 

It will therefore be seen that the selection of the material and methodij 
for the construction of shoulders to a concrete road requires the use of some- 1 
thing between the natural soil, at the outside extremes, and the concrete itself;! 
that the choices are determined by local conditions, such as availability of ' 
different materials and methods, width of the concrete road-crust, amount of 
traffic, etc., etc.; and that the wearing abilities or "clastic limits" of the shoul- 
der material at any point should be outside or above the stresses to be expected 
at that point. 

The passage of traffic from the pavement to soft adjacent material can of 
course be absolutely prevented, and the protection of the edges of the pavement 
be had by the installation of a raised edging or curb, as in the cases of most 
streets. The necessary reinforcement of the shoulder where no raised curb is to 
prevent traffic on it may be had in various ways. One would, of course, be 
to widen the concrete road-crust to such an extent as to preclude any possi- 
bility of traffic going ofi it. In doing this the center thickness of the crust 
need not necessarily be preserved to its edges but the thickness may be tapered 
down somewhat at the outsides. Or this widening (and tapering down in 
thickness) of the road-crust may be done over a portion of what might other- 
wise be the shoulder and then the reinforcement continued by the use of 
macadam or pit-gravel or other materials as may be necessary. Again, the 
width of the concrete road crust being fixed, the shoulder reinforcement may be 
had by the construction of pitch concrete, pitch macadam, water bound 
macadam {with or without a pitch carpet), etc., etc., adjoining the concrete 
road, all as may be necessary and desirable under the local conditions. The 
actual determination must be left to competent parties who will give due 
consideration to the local conditions and the principles referred to above. 

This Committee therefore endorses with its approval and recommends the 
adoption by this body of a clause similar to that in the recent Report of the 
Special Committee (on Bituminous Materials for Road Construction, etc) of 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, and as follows; 

Where Cement- Concrete Pavements are laid the edges should be pro- 
tected and a sudden transition, from the pavement to any softer shoulder nia- 
terial, avoided by means of cement -concrete or other edgings or such rein- 
/ofcaaent oi the shoulder material as mav he tvecessary." 
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Mr. MuUcn. / Juilt a great deal of 8-foot 

road and arc still b. / luitc satisfaaory. There is no 

appreciable wear on . / je. We build what might be 

called a concrete track in a ni«w / take care of the wear. In some 

places it is difficult to get crushed rocK «. uild macadam shoulders for our 
concrete roads and this necessitates the use of gravel shoulders. With the 
narrow concrete and gravel shoulders there is some danger to traffic Auto- 
mobile drivers on the concrete will speed up and sometimes in turning out 
hit the gravel in such a way as to result in accidents. We have had that 
condition to contend with and to meet the condition the shoulders of the 
road must be very compact. 

It is suggested that it might be advisable instead of having a gravel 
shoulder on each side of the narrow concrete track, to make a 2-track 
road; that is, in cases where only narrow concrete is to be built. With a 
2-track road the concrete would be placed on the right-hand side going 
to town so that it would bear the heaviest of the traffic and the gravel would 
be placed on the other side. Often in good weather teamsters prefer to use 
gravel or macadam road. This is a point that I think is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Mr, Tunnidifif: — I wish to ask if there is anyone here who has had any 
experience with a concrete country road built with carpets along the edges, 

Mr, Lamed: — I think the recommendation for the adoption of the sug- 
gestion of the American Society of Civil Engineers is an important one, and 
that is, in the case of shoulders with a bituminous binder or carpet, it would 
serve to facilitate drainage and prevent absorption of water into the shoulder 
immediately adjacent to the slab, thus serving to prevent injuries to the slab 
at a later time. If the shoulder is sealed in that way by an oil blanket or by 
some penetration method, it will certainly serve to shed water more rapidly. 
I think that when we consider traffic conditions we seldom take into account 
that the improved road brings about conditions that we have never experi- 
enced before over that particular road. When we observe the number and 
character of vehicles passing over the road, we are often led to wrong con- 
clusions, when we consider what the road will have to do when it does 
become improved. The improvement changes the character of traiSc imme- 
diately. High speed is a pretty hard thing to prevent, and for safety alone, 
I believe that the road should be wide enough to admit the passing of 
vehicles at moderate speed without the necessity of going off on the shoulders. 
This certainly would protect the shoulders, reduce the cost of maintenance 
and be much safer. 

Mr. Morse: — It has been stated that 8-foot pavements are giving satis- 
faction in Minnesota, One gentleman declares that it would be well to 
increase this width to permit the passage of two vehicles. When we increase 
the width we get into a more expensive proposition. The 8-foot pave- 
ment in Minnesota is built 6 inches in thickness and it does not crack. 
When we increase the width of that road to i6 feet, we must either increase 
the thickness or I fear there will be danger of longitudinal cracks. While I 
believe in a wide pavement I see this difficulty. 

Mr. Mullen: — I wish to call your attention to that part of the report 
which states that, "In a lo-year period- from the date of construction real 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE VIII 

BITUMINOUS SURFACES FOR CONCRETE 

ROADS 

Chairman — ^E. J. Mehun 

Editor Engineering Record, New York City 

Henry G. Shirley James R. Marker 

Chief Engineer, State Roads Commission State Highway Commissioner 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, O. 

The practice of covering a concrete road with a bituminous surface is 
of such recent origin, and the methods and materials used have been given 
so little sdentific study that it is not possible at the present time to draw 
conclusions as to its value. The di£Ferences of opinion fall into two chief 



1. As to the advisability of preventing a concrete road from fulfilling 
its primary function — that of directly carrying traffic, and 

2. As to the materials and methods which the present inadequate 
experience indicates are the best. 

Fundamentally, it would appear that the surfacing of a concrete road 
implies a lack of confidence in the ability of concrete to withstand traffic. 
Many hold that the concrete of itself should bear the brunt and that the 
use of a protective medium is a confession that concrete has failed to justify 
the hopes held out for it. 

On the other hand, are those who contend that a concrete pavement, 
no matter how well laid, will sooner or later crack and pit in spots, and, 
since these cracks and pits will be patched with bituminous material, it is 
wise to prevent this entirely by laying a carpet on the concrete surface. 

As to the materials and methods suitable for coverings there are equally 
wide differences of opinion. This is undoubtedly due to lack of sufficient 
experience. On one point, however, there is a well defined opinion that tar 
is more suitable for carpet coats than asphalt. On the other hand, there is 
some testimony that asphalt has given good results. 

It would appear, therefore, that investigations of bituminous surfaces for 
concrete roads should be divided into two parts: 

1. Should concrete roads themselves bear the brunt of the traffic, or 
should some bituminous material be interposed to take the wear? 

2. What has experience shown with reference to different materiak 
and methods of application? 

In conclusion, one point can be safely emphasized. It admits of no dis- 
cussion. The concrete pavement itself, even if it is to be covered by a 
bituminous coat, should be laid with as much care as if it were not to be 
protected. This applies to the preparation of the sub-fDny&it^ «xA ^^ v*^^ 
portioniv, mbdng, laying and curing of concrete. 
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DISCUSSION ON BITUMINOUS 
DISCUSSION ' 

Mr. Lamed ; — I beg to offer this suggestion in connection with the appli- 
tion of any bituminous covering for concrete. It has been found very 
difficult to secure a satisfactory bond between this layer and the concrete 
surface. I believe that this has been primarily caused by the presence of 
very tine particles of dust, which serve as a waterproof coat ; and where the 
ordinary method of treating concrete will be by a street broom, followed 
perhaps by wire brooms, I believe you naturally add to the dust, I suggest 
that if some means could be found of applying an air-blast, by means of an 
ordinary pump carried on wheels, after the heavy dirt has been swept off, the 
surface can be more satisfactorily and thoroughly cleaned by air-blast than by 
any system of brooming. Furthermore, I believe that the concrete surface should 
be wet, prior to the application of any bituminous binder, and that the moisture 
should be allowed to disappear from the surface, I believe that any filler 
that is added will find a better bond if this practice is followed. Now water 
will clean the surface much better than brooming, and if you have ample 
water, as in city streets, 1 would clean the pavement with a hose. 

1 know of an instance in New Hampshire where an old Hassana pave- 
ment was in good condition but a little unsightly because of cracks. The 
pavement was thoroughly cleaned by a hose, and a half inch or less of 
bituminous coating was put on top with good results. The top is still in 
good condition today. 

Mr. Tunniclifl; — I have had some experience with the application off 
bituminous tops, but my experience has been wholly with Dolarway. I f 
that the presence of particles of dirt, or any foreign matter, on the pavement 
makes an insecure bond. My experience shows also that moisture in tht 
concrete makes an imperfect bond, just as dirt does. I have tried this out 
with concrete that has been laid at various times. At the time that we 
would apply the top coat we would start with concrete that had been laid 
for 4 weeks and we would cover a stretch of concreting and get up to 
where the concrete had been laid for probably lo days. It was my experience 
that the concrete that was down the shortest length of time was the place 
where the top coat scaled off more quickly. I cannot account for that in any 
way, except because of additional moisture in the concrete. 

Mr. Boorman : — There is now a system of assisting the binders. A very 
light oil is applied and evaporated, then upon application some heavier oil 
will take hold perfectly, 

Mr. Gillette : — I think Mr. Larned is right in his contention that wetting 
concrete will cause asphaltic oil to sink into it, and bind better. I think the 
previous speaker is right if we are going to put filling on it, but it will help 
it if you are going to put on asphaltic oil. 

Mr. Larned : — The question of applying a bituminous binder to the con- 
crete that is 6 or 8, or even 10 days, old is a very different proposition from 
applying a binder when the concrete is 8 or lO years old. The piece of road 
I am speaking of is 8 or lo years old and has acquired its set and is not in 
process of shrinkage, as would be the case in new concrete. The shrinkage 
in new concrete will very naturally cause the separation between the binder 
and the concrete. I do not mean to suggest that enough water be left in the 
concrete to cause this trouble; I mean that the purpose of the application of 
ivater is to thoroughly clean the surface and then to disappear. In effect the 
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Dncrete looks absolutely dry when the water has disappeared. That is the 
rime essential in the whole proposition. 

Mr. Hewitt: — I have found in applying tar to a concrete road surface 
bat the road had to be perfectly dry. I found also in cases where the con- 
tactor had insisted on using an abundance of water in making his concrete 
bat it seemed to bring out what we ordinarily call laitance, to the surface 
f the pavement, which made a film on the top of the pavement and whidi 
re had to remove before the tar would stick to the pavement. I wish to 
sk» if any member of this Association has tried to apply two coats, first 
pplying one coat very hot, then afterwards one not so hot, and then putting 
be gravel on top. 

Mr. Mehren: — Some specimens of stripped carpets were shown to the 
ommittee. On the bottom of these strips was a layer apparently of set 
oocrete, ranging in thickness from 1/16 to }i of an inch. We made 
iquiry regarding the construction of the piece of road from which this 
trip of peeled material had come. It was tarred, by the way, and we 
rere informed that the section was laid under the most rigid inspection, and 
bat it had been caref idly broomed before the bituminous material was applied ; 
fid further, that the inspector had particularly been directed to see that 
bere was no dust on the surface. The only conclusion we could reach was 
bat the concrete had been laid or mixed with an excess of water, and that 
[lis coat on the bottom of the peeled tar was laitance. 
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No attempt has been made to formulate specific recommendations or 
specifications, but we have endeavored to analyze the subject and present 
the salient features in a manner which may form a basis of discussion and 
future consideration. 

In finishing and curing a concrete pavement the operations may be con- 
sidered in three parts: 

1. The securing of a surface which shall, in general, have the desired 
grade and cross-section. 

2. Finishing the surface so as to secure the desired degree of smoothness. 

3. Curing of the concrete so as to produce as hard and dense a materiil 
as is reasonably practicable. 

SECURING THE CORRECT GRADE AND CROSS-SECTION 

The question of accurate grade and cross-section is of considerable im- 
portance in producing a surface which will be free from undesirable irregu- 
larities. Small irregularities give unsatisfactory conditions for trallic at high 
speed, such as automobile traflic, while large irregularities give rise id 
depressions and poctets likely to hold water and become icy and also lead to 
unequal wear. To secure good results, grade stakes should be accurately wt, 
and where side strips serve as grade lines, they should be set with care and \x 
straight and true. The tendency of modern practice in the construction of 
hard road surfaces is to reduce the crown of the road to 3 minlmim. If the 
results are to be satisfactory under these conditions, increased accuraq' in 
grade and cross-section will he necessary. 

Narrow roadways are usually brought to grade and line by striking off th( 
fresh concrete by means of a board, cut to conform to the desired shape of the 
road, and resting at its ends on longitudinal strips laid to grade. \Vhm 
care is used in setting these strips and manipulating the board, accurate result! 
arc secured. In the case of wide roadways and city streets grade points musi 
be established at frequent intervals in order to secure the desired accuracy. 
There is much poor work along this line to be seen on many of our city streets, 
even where asphalt surface is employed. Much more care should be used 
on this part of the work than is the pracucc at many places. 
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FINISHING OF SURFACE 

The method of finishing the surface of the concrete after it is brought 
to line and grade is a matter of considerable importance, although the wear 
of traffic will soon eliminate small differences in the degree of smoothness 
secured. One of the principal objects to be attained in the surface finishing, 
after the concrete is struck off, is to secure a surface layer which will be 
as uniform in character as practicable, and free from voids and other irregular- 
ities. The securing of a good dense and even surface is dependent, to a consid- 
erable extent, on the care with which the concrete has been shoveled and 
stirred into place. Uniform and careful workmanship in this part of the 
process is important. Concrete which has an excess of large stones at one 
point and an excess of mortar at another point will not wear uniformly, and 
cannot be made uniform in the finishing process. 

A common practice is to finish the surface by means of a wooden float 
manipulated from a bridge. Good results can be, and have been, obtained 
also by the use of the shovel alone. To secure a surface which is uniformly 
somewhat rough, the use of a coarse broom is common and is to be com- 
mended, although a short period of wear will eliminate any differences due 
to brooming. 

To secure additional roughness, especially on grades, grooves have often 
been made in the concrete. Results of such grooving have been variously 
reported, some reports being satisfactory while others show unsatisfactory 
results due to the rapid wearing of the concrete and the disappearance of the 
grooves. It is evident that to accomplish any very lasting result the grooves 
must be fairly deep and not spaced too closely. A diagonal rather than a 
transverse system appears to be an advantage, but is not so easy to construct. 
Longitudinal grooves are of very doubtful value. 

Where the experience with grooves has been satisfactory, it appears that 
the surface layer of concrete has been of rather superior quality and made of 
fine aggregate. This would appear to be a reasonable condition, and from 
observation of some of the members of the committee, as well as from 
various reports, a grooved surface made in rich, high-grade material will 
show a very satisfactory durability. Grooves would hardly appear to be 
advisable in connection with a coarse aggregate. 

CURING 

The curing of the exposed surface of the concrete is one of the most 
important parts in the entire process. Good concrete can easily be spoiled 
by a too rapid drying out, and under the conditions frequently met with, 
such a result may easily follow, unless great care is taken to protect it. 
Laboratory tests of concrete cured under different conditions show that it is 
tMsy to increase the strength 50 per cent by a proper treatment over what may 
be secured under improper conditions. It appears, also, that the effect of rapid 
drying is even greater on the hardness of a concrete surface and on its 
permeability than on its crushing strength. Concrete allowed to harden 
without proper curing shows a soft surface which can readily be scratched. 
It is, at the same time, much more porous than properly cured material and 
will show greater deterioration from frost action. The length of time during 
which concrete will continue to absorb water in chemical combination is much 
greater than is generally supposed. While the hardening process continues 
<|uite slowly after the lapse of a month, it is also true that with a continued 
supply of water, increase in strength beyond that tune ^vv^ >a^ Ntr^ cncissA- 
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erable. The critical time in securing a good instead of a bad result a 
included, perhaps, in the Jirst week; but for best practical results a wtA it 
often too short. 

The essential thing is, of course, to keep the concrete wet a sufficient 
length of time to secure the best results consistent with the expense involved 
and the improvement which will result. In hot summer weather it may 
be considered as absolutely necessary that this process shall be continued for 
at least 7 days. A number of specifications require 14 days, and 1 
longer time is occasionally demanded. A mere sprinkling once a day in hot, 
sunny weather ts certain to be very ineffective. When it is remembered that 
the actual evaporation from a free water surface during hot, dry ^veather is 
as great as J4 i"ch per day. it is obvious that a single dailj' 
sprinkling, with no protection against evaporation, is very inadequate. To 
prevent evaporation, an excellent and common practice is to cover the surface 
as soon as practicable with a layer of earth. This serves to reduce the 
evaporation very greatly and would seem to be almost necessary under hirfi 
summer temperatures. The concrete thus covered should be sprinkled fre- 
quently enough to keep the surface in a moist condition. For the fint 
24 hours after laying, or until the surface can be safely covered 
with earth, a canvas covering on hot windy days is advantageous and is used 
by some engineers. Traffic should be kept off at least 3 weeks and 
longer when possible, especially late in the season when the temperatures are 
relatively low. 

A5 a matter of some value, your committee has made a search throu^ 
recent engineering literature on the subject assigned to it. The results of 
this search may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Out of twenty-one reports of actual construction and stvcn specification! 
and papers on this subject, the method of finishing was reported as follows: 
Fifteen finished by means of a float, four by means of troweling. Thirteen 
broomed the surface. 

In the matter of curing, three reported as using canvas, eight as using 
sand and earth; four reported 7 days as the period of sprinkling, two 14 
days, and one 21 days. 
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Mr. K. H. Talbot: — In connection with the brooming of the surfaces and 
the drying out 1 would like to tell of an investigation of a road that was 
reported as being chalky. I found that it had been broomed and was appar- 
ently chalky on the top within two or three days after the brooming. I could 
take a knife and scrape off the ridges that were left by the brooming, and find 
the hardened concrete beneath. I ascribed this to two things: the ridges 
offered more area for the wind to strike and resulted in drying out, and the 
film of concrete in each one of the ridges was small, so that the drying out wis 
very rapid. 1 feel, therefore, that under summer conditions, with insufficient 
curing and protection, it is a mistake to broom the surface, 

Mr. Larned; — There is another injury that can be caused by brooming. 
The ordinary stable broom is made of rattan bristles that are stiff. These 
bristles are set practically at right angles to the handle, so that when the 
broom is dragged through the concrete it not only creates a ridge, but it 
disturbs a very considerable portion of the concrete itself. Besides, that 
application is not made to the surface until the concrete has taken a cocsidei^ 
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Ue set. I would very strongly advocate the use of the wood float only, 
rhe advantage product by brooming is only temporary and the ridges soon 
rear o£F. The brooming certainly destroys some of the slab. 

Mr. Gillette: — In addition to the three ways of curing or wetting the 
nrface of concrete mentioned by the committee, I should like to call your 
tttention to a fourdi method that has been introduced in California. It is 
laimed to be very effective and quite as cheap as the other ways. This is 
build up small dikes across the concrete and to flood the space with water 

a depth of about two indies. The trouble of having to sanpc off the 
lirt afterwards is eliminated. 

Mr. Rupert Smith: — Curing by steam is another method that has been 
aentioned. This offers considerable possibilities, especially imder winter 
onditions. 

Mr. Myers: — With the temperature not over 80 degrees, would any 
nrhbce covering be necessary, or would sprinkling be sufficient? 

Mr. K. H. Talbot: — In my opinion the covering is necessary even when 
he temperature » as low as 80 degrees. The water will never be at that 
eoaperature, and, therefore, sprinkling directly on the concrete has the effect 

1 cold water coming in contact with a warm surface, as the concrete will 
Muredly be at the same temperature as the air. 

Dean Tumeaure: — The suggestion of curing by ponding, as is done in 
^ifomia, and the method of curing by steam, are certainly good. It would 
eem that the curing proposition is really the important point in the report 
i diis Committee. 
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The materials to be handled in the construction of a concrete road are: 
(i) Water, 

(2) Cement, 

(3) Sand, and 

(4) Gravel or Stone. 

Water: The first mentioned material, water, is quite apt to be givfr 
scant consideration by the road builder whose experience has hten limited m 
work within cities or villages. Likewise the engineer or contractor who ba- 
never before attempted road construction is prone to underestimate l!ie coji 
of securing and delivering water, whether for concrete or macadam roads 
in country districts. In arid regions a mistake of this sort may readily result 

The chairman of your committee has been financially interested in tht 
building of concrete roads under conditions that have served to emphas 
the importance of considering the cost of water and of ways and me; 
to reduce that cost. 

Water, it should be remembered, is used for at least three purposes in 
building concrete roads: (i) to wet the subgrade; (2) to mix the con- 
crete; and (3) to keep the concrete moist for several days after it is laid. 
On a sandy subgrade that must be wet and rolled before laying the concrete. 
as much as 100 gallons of water per cubic yard of concrete may be used 
merely to wet the subgrade. Then an additional 50 gallons or more per 
cubic yard will be required to mix the concrete wet enough to flow readily. 
Finally as much as 80 gallons per cubic yard of concrete will be needed to 
keep the concrete wet for a week after it is laid, if the air is very dry and 
if there is much wind. A total of 230 gallons of water, weighing 1,900 
pounds, has been required for each cubic yard of concrete, in one case known 
to your chairman. More than that would have been used had the concrete j 
not been kept covered with a layer of earth an inch or more thick. The 1 
earth, of course, retarded evaporation of the water. The water in this easel 
hauled in tank wagons, so there was no guessing as to the total amount 1 
used, although its distribution among its three different uses was not a 
r/r determined. 
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A ton of water per cubic yard of concrete may probably be regarded as 
the maximum that need ever be required. A quarter of a ton of water 
per cubic yard is probably the minimum, if there is to be any sprinkling of 
the subgrade and of the concrete. A 2-mile haul at 25 cents per ton-mile 
-results in a cost of 50 cents per cubic yard of concrete for hauling the water 
where the maximum amount is needed. This is astonishing indeed to the 
contractor who has been accustomed to mix and place concrete for 50 cents 
a cubic yard under certain conditions. 

When large quantities of water are to be moved considerable distances, 
pipe lines should usually be laid along the road and the water should be 
pumped. Quite a common mistake, when this is done, is to use pipe of such 
small diameter that the friction head makes it impossible to deliver the 
quantity of water needed. Thus a i-inch pipe is often laid where a 2-indi 
pipe is needed. Any engineer, however, is competent to estimate the size of 
pipe required under given conditions. It should be remembered that the head 
against which the pump is acting is the sum of the static head and the friction 
head, and that the cylinder of a pump may be cracked under an excessive 
pressure thus developed. 

Within the confines of a report of this character it is impracticable to 
discuss at further length the problem of water supply for concrete road work. 

Cement: In the handling of cement there are two very common eco- 
nomic errors in evidence: (i) failure to provide a large stock of cement; 
and (2) an attempt to locate the cement nearer the concrete mixer than is 
necessary. The concrete road builder is so often forced to wait for the 
delivery of cement by rail that he eventually learns that it pays to tie up 
more capital in a stock of cement than to foot the bills incident to delays 
in securing it by rail. Although cement dealers are usually prompt in 
making shipments, the railways are not always to be relied upon. For this 
reason, cement should be accumulated in stock-houses or stock-tents. Tents, 
with wooden floors made in sections, can be placed at short intervals along 
the road. From them the cement can be delivered in small gasoline motor 
cars of the kind that cost about $500 each. Such a car will carry 10 or 12 
bags of cement and can be run into the tent to be loaded by the driver of 
the car. The car will travel from 15 to 20 miles an hour loaded and 
18 to 25 miles an hour empty, at a total cost of about 4 cents per car-mile 
one way or 8 cents per car-mile of effective hauling work. Tlie resulting 
cost of hauling cement short distances can not be equaled in any other way 
known to your committee. 

Sand: After the subgrade has been sprinkled and compacted by rolling, 
it is customary to dump sand and gravel on it in piles. Then these materials 
are loaded into barrows and wheeled to the concrete mixer which travels 
along the subgrade, leaving the layer of green concrete behind. This, we 
diink, is at present the must common way of placing concrete. But it Is 
not the only way, and there are some contractors who maintain that it is 
not the cheapest way. Another method is to place both the mixer and the 
stock piles on one side of the road. The materials are then usually shoveled 
directly into the mixer, or into a bucket or skip, that delivers into the 
mixer. In the west it is not unusual to see Fresno scrapers used to drag 
die sand and gravel from the stock piles to the mixer. In some cases the 
scrapers deliver the materials upon a platform whence they are fed by gravity 
into a skip that delivers into the mixer. In these cases the mixer is not 
moved imdl about 600 to i,ocx> feet of road have betn WAl \xi Wick dLVt«^v\^Ti% 
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iiom the mixer, the concrete being hauled in one-horse 
on^man concrete buggies. 

The differences in cost between these two methods seem ordinarily not 
to be very great; but there may be conditions that justify a choice of one 
method in one place and of another method in another place. Thus, if 
laborers are scarce and mules or horses plenty, the latter method may be 
preferable. 

As above stated, a small $5CX> motor car can be economically used 
haul cement short distances. To do this, the body of a pleasure car ii 
removed and a platform placed on the rear part of the chassis. This method 
of hauling cement was first devised by one of your committee, it is believed: 
and he now suggests that the same method might be advantageously applied 
in hauling concrete from a mixer to the road. To do this, a concrete bucket 
would be mounted on the chassis and the concrete would be discharged from 
the bucket through a trough. It might be desirable, in using such a method, 
to provide a pair of trussed planks that would span the road and b« used 
as a runway for the automobile. 

So much has been written about the unloading of cars of sand, etc., with 
drag scrapers, clam shell buckets, and the like, that we shall not here go 
into these labor saving methods. An ingenious modification of old methods 
was recently described. It consists in dumping sand or gravel from a hopper- 
bottom car into a pit dug beneath the track. The materials are thenoe 
dragged with a power-scraper up an incline and dumped into a bin. This 
method has much to commend it where hopper-bottom cars are available. 

Gravel and Slant: Although cement and even sand may be rehandled 
without adding greatly to the cost of a concrete road, an attempt should 
always be made to avoid rehandling the gravel or broken stone. Broken 
stone is particularly hard to shovel up when dumped on the ground; and 
besides, it constitutes a very large part of all the materials to be 
handled. Stock piles of sand may often be needed to avoid delays in freight 
shipments; and in such cases, they may be placed at relatively short interval] 
along the side of the road. If broken stone or gravel is also received by 
rail, it is generally wise to build the stock pile at the place where the can 
are unloaded. Then a clam shell bucket can be used both to unload die 
cars into the pile and to load the wagons from the pile. 

If large stock piles of stone or sand are to be made along the road, care 
should be taken to scrape a smooth place upon which to build the pile. With 
a road machine and a roller, a place can he so graded and compacted that 
very little of the material in the stock pile will be lost. Care should bt 
taken to locate such stock piles where heavy rains will not wash the materials 
away. 

In the handling of broken stone from portable rock crushers, two eco- 
nomic errors are common: (i) bins are too small; and (2) their bottonK 
are not steep enough. Small bins make it necessary to stop the crusher if 
there is not perfect coordination in hauling and using the materials. Bottom! 
that are flatter than t to i prevent the stone from running rapidly, and thiu 
delay the loading. This last is important enough with team-hauUng, but it it 
much more important where motor trucks or traction engines are used. 

Hauling by Power: Although the horse and the mule will long continue 

to be used on road work, their "day" for hauling road materials is fast passing. 

We have already given some details relative to the use of small motor can 

/or hauling cement short distances. Motor trucks of 3-ton to 5-ton capaci^ 
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are becoming popular for hauling wherever the roads are sufficiently good to 
admit their use. Recently the use of "trailers" has added much to the 
popularity of motor trucks. While a "trailer" decreases the speed of trans- 
portation it greatly increases the tonnage hauled each trip. 

Traction engines hauling trains of wagons have been in successful use 
for so many years that we need say little about them. 

As to the relative economic merits of motor trucks and traction engines, 
no data yet available point either to the one or the other as being clearly 
preferable. In making comparisons, several things other than the ton-mile 
costs while hauling during the road building season should be kept in mind: 
(i) whether the hauling plant can be used for other purposes than road 
building; (2) whether it can be used in the winter; (3) whether it destroys 
existing roads and subgrades sufficiently to be objectionable; {4) whether 
there is room to maneuver — turn around, etc. 

Not a few men are making it their sole business to contract for hauling. 
Such men often work their hauling plant two shifts daily, running about 18 
hours out of the 24. This greatly reduces the interest cost per ton-mile. A 
not uncommon price is 15 cents per ton-mile over rough roads and under 
severe conditions. 

Conclusion: Your committee has made no attempt to discuss concrete 
mixing and placing, for there are fully a dozen books in which this matter 
is given much space. Nor has it seemed wise to repeat much that also exists 
in book form on the general subject of shoveling and hauling. A few sug- 
gestions as to the recent developments in concrete road work have been indi- 
cated in the hope that other road builders will add their quota. 
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Mr. Gillette: — The common methods of hauling are well known to all, 
$0 that the report in this regard is purposely brief. There are two methods, 
however, which have not been so well written up and so long used in this 
country. One is hauling with motor trucks and the other is hauling on 
tracks. The latter idea will be discussed by one more conversant with that 
method. 

The hauling of materials for concrete roads differs essentially from that 
for macadam or gravel roads only in one particular, and that is that there b 
a vast amount of water to be hauled or piped in the building of concrete roads. 

In addition to hauling by motor trucks, another California method of 
handling gravel and sand ts by the use of a Fresno scraper. This is a modified 
drag scraper about 5 feet long, 16 or 18 inches high, and 16 
or 18 inches in depth. Four mules abreast, driven by one driver, will 
handle this scraper. For short distances, say, lOO feet, the Fresno will haul 
fully yi cubic yard. In going long distances it will lose J^ of its load, par- 
ticularly in going down hill. In making a cut from a bank and loading it 
into wagons, a platform with a hole in it is erected and the material dragged 
into that drop and dumped into the wagon. In this way material can be 
loaded for approximately 5 cents per cubic yard. In one gravel pit a con- 
tractor was turning out something like 125 cubic yards of gravel with just one 
Fresno team handling all the material. In this section of the country we who 
have been accustomed to use 6 or 8, or even g, wheelbarrow men to run the 
gravel or broken stone to the crusher or screen would be surprised to see 
only I man in the gravel pit, i man running the elevator, or machinery 
which drives the crusher, and i teamster handling 4 mules with the 
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Fresno scraper. It seems to me that it would be well for those of you who 
are going to the Panama Exposition to spend a little time inspecting con- 
Gtruction work in California, where a vast number of tricks have been 
developed because of the scarcity of labor and its consequent high price. 

Mr. Hcllmann : — Teams are scarce at times, and generally at the particu- 
lar time when they are most needed, being therefore not absolutely reliable. 
You have known of work that has been badly crippled on account of teamsters' 
strikes, which is another example of their unreliability. Their capacity in 
hot weather, as well as on muddy roads, is vastly cut down. They arc slow, 
covering a distance of not over 20 to 25 miles per day. 

While an advancement over teams, traction outfits share their shortcom- 
ings as far as speed is concerned, and they, too, are more or less dependent j 
upon good weather conditions. It is hardly possible to operate a traction I 
outfit in rainy weather on muddy roads, without eventually damaging the | 
road to some extent. Further, on account of their excessive weight, they can- 
not travel over many of the country bridges encountered in road- building. 

Motor haulage can really only be considered, as we have heard from 
Mr. Gillette, where the roads are sufficiently good to permit their use. ■ 

A ^stem, therefore, that does away with these shortcomings and ofiers a J 
number of advantages which I will define later, certainly deserves some con- f 
sideration where efficient and economical hauling is desired. 

The system I have reference to is the hauling by means of an industrial 
railway equipment consisting of portable tracks, double side steel dump cars 
and locomotives, all of a-foot gauge. This system, on a broader scale, com- 
prising larger capacity cars, mostly 3-foot gauge, is used extensively as you 
know, in railroad construction work for the hauling of excavated material 
for cuts, fills, etc. Few people realize when suggesting this means of trans- 
portation on road-building jobs, how easily a special outfit of this kind is 
installed, and how cheaply it operates. 

Consider, therefore, that the track on which the cars and locomotive 
operate is an already built up unit, including steel ties to which the rails are 
fastened, and including angle joints, all ready to be laid down. Two men 
are able to handle a section, which comes in standard i5-(oot lengths, and 
weighs 225 pounds per section for 16-pound rail, and 270 pounds per section 
for 20-pound rail, with preference for the latter being the rule. You can 
figure that the laying of the track, consisting in connecting of the different sec- 
tions, will not exceed J/J cent per foot of track, or about $26 per mile, where it 
is laid from the point of arrival of the material. 

Where the track is to be hauled across the country for a distance, or 
where, after being used on one job, it has to be transferred to another one, 
3 or 4 miles away, you can reckon on i cent per foot, or about $53 per mile 
as the average cost for such hauling, and the laying and connecting at the 
new location. 

The above figures for laying, hauling and connecting of the track are 
figures, as I might particularly mention, at which this work has been sublet 
many 3 time, and represent no guesswork, but true, actual cost. 

Switches likewise are one unit of the same length as a section of track,! 
SO that where turnouts arc to be made any straight section can easily bel 
replaced by a switch or curve of the same length. I 

TTie cars used in connection with this track are of the double side stMl| 
type, iJ/^-yard capacity, weighing about 1,000 pounds each. I would lib 
to draw your special attention to the dumping features of this particulw 
9j» of V-shaped car. There is no dat\?,M ot fee cbtv^crw of the car wheal 
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dumped, rolling or falling back onto the track and interfering with the 
operation of the train. The car clears itself entirely, the center of the 
dumped load being about 3 feet from the edge of the rail. 

An advantage also worth mentioning is that there is no guesswork about 
the contents of each load as there is in the case of wagons, because you can 
be sure that each car always holds the same amount of material. 

These cars are used not only for hauling sand, gravel or crushed stone, 
according to the specifications of the road, but are also used for handling 
the cement, one car generally canying about 10 barrels. 

I have also heard of instances where water was carried along in the 
train in a car easily designed for this purpose. 

For hauls shorter than yi mile, a team of horses hauling 7 loaded cars 
will be economical, whereas on hauls exceeding this distance, the preference 
will have to be given to locomotive haulage. 

The locomotives most widely used are a 20-horsepower or a 30-horse- 
power engine, weighing 13,000 and 15,000 pounds respectively. 

As astounding as it may sound, I have witnessed the 30-horsepower engine 
pull 26 loaded, i^^-yard cars up a 5 per cent grade, not as a record perform- 
ance, but as an hourly duty for weeks. This seemed to me to be so remark- 
able that I checked up the grade and then secured a profile from the County 
engineer, which verified the above figure. 

For steeper grades, say 6 per cent to 10 per cent, a geared engine is used 
to good advantage. While somewhat slower and considerably heavier (just 
about double the weight) it still can operate with perfect safety on a 20-pound 
track, the weight being distributed over 8 wheels instead of 4. 

This S3rstem as a whole has been found to have the advantage of working 
under almost any weather conditions, thus enabling the piling up of the 
material alongside of the road even in times when the weather does not 
permit of actual work. It will work with an average speed of between 8 
and 12 miles per hour, therefore covering much larger mileage per day than 
what would otherwise be possible, and at a cost that will be materially below 
die cost of hauling by other means as later figures will indicate. This sjrstem 
has therefore strong advantages in the points where the others are weak — 
independence from weather conditions, and speed. Let me add to these the 
fact that the track can be laid over any improved road without the least 
fear of damaging same, or making any resurfacing necessary. The outfit 
also requires less space for maneuvering than is required by a team or traction 
outfit, as the overall length of the ties is only 32 inches, so that this is all 
the space required. 

There is a M^waukee G)unty concrete road where the material came 
in from both sides of the road to be built, necessitating, therefore, the hauling 
of the material on the berm, because it was, of course, impossible to haul over 
the green concrete. The space available was too small for either a team or 
traction outfit, or motor truck, and this track, car and locomotive system was 
really the only solution in this case. 

You, of course, realize that the locomotive docs not need to be turned 
around, as it pushes the cars just as well as it pulls them, and both the 20- 
horsepower and the 30-horsepower engines are able to go through one of the 
15-foot switches, which have a radius of 30 feet. 

Besides being used for the hauling of road building material, this same 
plant can be used for any earth moving proposition. Where there are cuts or 
fills to be nuule, the cars can be put to work undei «. ^X.t»m ^on^ \\)ax v^ 
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easy as being used for hand shoveling, with the advantage that for the latter 
the total height of the car is considcrabiy less than the height of a wagon. 

The cars can be held in a semi-dumped position, and in this position filled 
to ^ of the capacity, the height in semi -dumped position being 30 inches, 
and the total height 46 inches. 

Needless to say, the plant can be used in the winter as well as in summer. 

As to actual cost data on hauling with this outfit, you realize it is alwayi 
a risky undertaking to lay down set figures, because the figures will, of course, 
vary according to local conditions and the skill of the contractor. I am. 
however, in position to give you a few figures compiled from actual work 
done last year in Sargent and Embarrass Townships under the supervision 
of the Illinois State Highway Commission. In this case the townships rented 
a complete outfit consisting of over 6 miles of track, some cars and locomo- 
tives; and the state guaranteed to the commissioners that the cost of hauling 
on the longest haul, which, as stated, was over 6 miles, would not exceed 
63J/J cents per cubic yard for the entire distance, or slightly over 10 cents 
per cubic yard mile. Your attention is drawn to the fact that this figure is 
the cost per cubic yard mile, and not per ton mile, the cost per ton mile, of 

se, being proportionately less. Upon completion of the job it was found 
that the actual cost did not exceed 54 cents, or 9 cents per yard mile. 

The above figures were, as stated, on the basis of renting the outfit, and 
include besides the rent, the freight to and from destination, the cost of 
laying the track, the cost of operating the equipment, the proportionate 
expenses of a superintendent; in fact everything that can be charged up under 
the item "hauling costs." Had the outfit been owned instead of rented, these 
figures would without doubt be more favorable, because the depreciation 
figured against one year's work as a rule will not exceed 15 to 20 per cent of 
its cost, whereas the rental figures arc of necessity higher than such deprecia- 
tion. Besides, in case of ownership, the item of return freight need not be 
considered. 

As a basis. I might say that contractors are accustomed to figure on team 
haulage 25 cents per yard on the first mile, and 20 cents per yard 
on each additional mile. To give a comparison of this cost if done 
by track, cars and locomotives, a figure of 8 to 9 cents per yard mile is 
amply safe. I have letters from contractors using this outfit, stating that 
their cost for hauling after the track is laid, has been 10 cents per cubic yard 
for a distance of five miles, or 2 cents per cubic yard mile. This figure of i 
cents has to be understood of course only for the operating of the outfit and 
the dumping of the material. If another 2 cents is added for the laying of 
the track, and another 4 cents as a maximum for depreciation, the figure of 
8 cents to 9 cents per yard mile, as arrived at on the Illinois job. is verified. 

While the cheaper hauling is a great attraction, I consider the possibil- 
ities of building more roads in one season and being very much more ind^ 
pendent of labor and weather conditions, items of at least as much importance 
in favor of this system. 

Mr. Morse: — There arc one or two things to which I would like to all 
the attention of the Conference. Mr. Gillette spoke of placing the stone upon 
the subgrade, or on the soil outside of the roadway, and stated that this ground 
should first be compacted. I find that it is customary to shovel it directly 
from such a position into the barrows, or into the mixer scoop. I think there 
are some objections to this method of handling stone. In the first place, 
when the material is reshoveled ceitam qeiiUcUs of soil get into the scoop and 
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thence into the concrete. These, being lighter than the stone, will rise to 
the surface causing pinholes, which we have all seen and which we have heard 
mentioned by the maintenance committee. 

I have been specifying that from i to 2 inches of sand be dumped upon 
the foundation first, and then the stone placed on top of this. I found this 
vexy practical and not altogether unsatisfactory to the contractor. The sand 
b dioveled up again with die stone, and suffices to increase the cementing of 
die small particles of the concrete. This usually increases the efficiency and 
value of die concrete, for there is generally too litde of the small material 
used in concrete pavements. Another important feature is that the sand 
makes the shoveling of the stone easier, which is in line with the economic 
study of this committee. 

In some cases that I have observed, the stone is shoveled directly into the 
mixing scoop. The amount of space available limits the number of men to 
5. The capacity of a man in an ordinary day is from 1 5 to 20 yards of stone. 
The capacity of the usual street paver is about 200 cubic yards per day. 
Consequendy, this method does not consume the capacity of the mixer. A 
comparative cost of shoveling direcdy into the scoop, using 5 men, or shovel- 
ing into wheelbarrows and then dumping into the scoop, using 10 men, was 
made. It requires 22 men at $2.50 a day to properly run a mixer using 5 
men shoveling. This means $55 a day for labor expended, resulting in about 
450 square yards of concrete, or 12^ cents per square yard for the labor. 
With 10 men shoveling direcdy into the hopper and 22 men on the mixer, 
the cost will be $67.50. This method will produce about 800 square yards 
at an average labor cost of 8^ cents per square yard. This economy results 
in die saving of 4 cents per square yard, which, though small, is important 
enough to take into consideration with the other economies advocated. 

Mr. Hellmann: — In the track system some contractors load the material 
into an elevated bin holding about 40 tons, or the contents of a railroad car, 
instead of loading each individual car. The loading outfit is then able to 
work whether or not there are cars ready to be loaded. 

When emptying the cars, the train is generally in motion so as to distribute 
the loads more evenly over the road and to save some raking. 

No difficulty is encountered in crossing the standard gauge tracks. A 
short section track is used and the wheels simply ride over the standard 
gauge track. After a train has passed, the short sections must, of course, be 
removed. Some railroads will not permit such a crossing unless a flagman is 
stationed at that spot. Such flagmen can generally be obtained for about 
$6 per week. 

The track can be l^Jd on the berm or nearer the center of the road. In 
some cases, where the berm is only 2 feet wide, it would be impossible to haul 
with wagons or traction outfits because of insufficient room. With the old 
method it often takes 4 horses to pull a 2-yard load on a dusty, sandy road, 
whereas with the track, i horse can pull 5 cars averaging about 7j4 yards, or 
2 horses can pull 7 yards and a steam shovel. 

On grades exceeding 6 per cent geared engines can be used to advantage. 
Sudi an engine would go up a grade of 10 per cent and pull 15 cars, or a 
load of 15 yards. 

Mr. Spackman: — I would like to call your attention to an inconsistency 
that has struck me in all concrete road construction. The committee on 
aggr^;ate8 q>eaks of washed gravel and the limiting of fines that will pass 
a 50-mesh sieve to 10 per cent; yet I have never sctn a. cotvextxt x^^^W^t. 
in which the aggregate, both fine and coarse, was not Axxcwpe^ otv ^^ ^wixA 
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and shoveled up. The contractor shovels dean, because he does not want to 
waste the sand and stone, and the foreign material that you are likely to 
get into the concrete is, I think, responsible for much poor work. I diink 
Mr. Gillette's suggestion of C9mpelling the stock space to be rolled to avoid 
such a possibility is a very important one. 

Mr. Melloy: — I believe the most important factor of this question would 
be to provide sufficient funds to put a competent man on the construction to 
supervise it. The contractor builds roads to make money and is expected, 
therefore, to practice every economy for himself. The majority of the states 
provide the small sum of $2 or $2.50 per day for some man who is not able 
to do anything else, or who knows little, to supervise the construction of as 
important a thing as a concrete pavement. I would suggest that it would be 
good economy to employ a good inspector at $5 per day, and thus to get some 
man who knows something about the construction. 

Mr. Lamed: — I would like to suggest the use of boiler plate sections 
deposited along the roadway on which to place material. These would 
greatly increase the shoveling capacity of a man, and at the same time avoid 
the objection of picking up dirt. 

Mr. Gillette: — I agree that it is highly important that the inspector be 
a competent man. To >get such a man we all know that we must pay a 
price in excess of that ordinarily paid to inspectors. I believe that no man 
should be an inspector who is not a graduate in road work from some engi- 
neering college ; first, because I have yet to find such a graduate who is a 
dishonest inspector; and, second, it is good experience for a young man who 
hopes to be a resident or division engineer in road construction. 

Apparently there has been a misconception regarding the statement of 
rolling the ground for stock piles. Stock piles can be placed either on die 
earth on the subgrade, or alongside the road. I, personally, prefer to see 
them placed alongside the road. I had that in mind when advising dean 
scraping and hard rolling for stock piles. 
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In the construction of concrete roads, probably no really important part 
i die work is given less consideration, in specifications and in the field, than 
he actual mixing and placing of the concrete. 

The following notes, based upon observations in the field, and the results 
i tests, were prepared with a view of pointing out the difference between good 
ind bad practice, and to serve as a basis for recommendations covering this 
»hase of the work. 

THE MIXER: The concrete mixer should be of the batch type pro- 
vided with an automatic water tank, traction drive and power loader. Mixers 
laving a boom and bottom dump bucket of sufficient size to convey one com- 
plete batch for placing the mixed concrete, are preferred. However, buckets 
\i other types and sizes, open troughs and revolving tubes can be used, and 
vill give good results. 

An abuse of the revolving tube distributing method lies in operating batch- 
nixers so equipped as continuous mixers, the supposition being that as the 
ube is provided with blades and revolves, the materials are mixed in the tube. 
This tube serves only as a conveyor and cannot to any degree take the place 
>f or serve as a mixer. 

Concrete cannot be successfully conveyed or delivered through a trough 
)r s^MX. through which it must flow by gravity, for if it is mixed to a con- 
listency such that it will flow at the required angle, the concrete will be too 
vet for the best results. 

The mixer should be provided with a suitable automatic water tank 
nrhich can be quickly filled and emptied, so that when once determined, the 
required amount of water can be added to each batch of concrete. A number 
>f so-called automatic tanks on mixers are not satisfactory owing to their 
limited capacity, delay in filling and emptying, and to the fact that they 
iepend, for successful operation, upon a constant water pressure. Water is 
pimiped on most road jobs, with small gasoline or steam pumps, and it is 
not possible to maintain uniform pressure in the feed line. 

An automatic measuring tank of the required capacity, that may be emptied 
quickly, connected by means of a comparatively large pipe, with an auxUiaxy 
or storage tank of about 50 gallons capacity, would be moi^ ^axvd^cxnr) ^vx 
the one tank system conimonly used. 
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Where necessary to keep from cutting up the sub-grade and to facilitate 
moving, the wheels of the mixer should be run on suitable planking. Material 
of good quality, 3 inches thick by 10 indies wide, in comparatively short 
lengths, with square ends, will be found satisfactory for this purpose. 

The power loader or skip should be of sufficient size to hold all the 
materials required for the batch. In charging the skip a part or all of the 
coarse aggregate should be placed first, and the cement, fine aggregate, and 
remaining coarse aggregate, if any, on top of this. All the cement should 
be in the skip before the last of the aggregate is added. If diarged in thii 
manner there will be less tendency for the materials to stick in the skip 
when emptying and less loss of cement on windy d^ys. A systematic method 
of loading the skip will also serve as a dieck on the rig^t amount of material 
being placed each time. 

The filling of the skip is accomplished in practice in two ways — by the 
use of wheelbarrows and by shovding direct from the supply piles into the 
skip. This latter practice, however, should be discouraged, for accuracy is 
impossible, and it encourages cardessness. Besides, the entire loading gang 
loses time waiting while the skip is raised and lowered. 

MIXING CONCRETE: No important operation is given less atten- 
tion than the mixing of the concrete. Frequently in practice, the time the 
materials remain in the dnun is governed only by the speed of the gang 
charging the skip. At times the batch mixer is operated practically as a 
continuous mixer, by fastening the discharge scoop or spout so that diere is 
a constant flow of concrete from the mixer. 

The quality of concrete is largdy dependent upon thorough mixing. To 
insure thorougji mixing the R. P. M. (revolutions per minute) of the mixer 
and the time the complete batch, including water, remains in the mixer, 
should be specified. To specify either the R. P. M. or the time is not suffi- 
cient as is plainly shown by the following tabulation of fidd observations: 

io^ Mixer R. P. M. Miziiiff T!ae 

1 Smith 10 ^ i^ min. 

2 Koehring 18 40 to 45 sec 

3 18 30 sec 

4 Foote 14 45 sec 

5 Eclipse 13 2 min. 

6 Austin Cube 16 50 to 55 sec. 

7 Smith II 2 min. 
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30 sec 



9 roote 18 25 sec 

10 Koehring 18 20 sec 

11 Austin Cube 16 20 to 60 sec 

12 Koehring 32 15 sec 

13 Austin Cube 16 10 sec 

14 Ransome 7 i min. 

15 Koehring 18 20 sec 

Upon inquiry of the manufacturers it was found that the R. P. M. of 
the drum of batch mixers varies for different makes and for different sites 
of the .^?ime make, as shown by the following table compiled from data fur- 
nished by the manufacturers: 
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CAPACITY AND SPEED R. P. M. (REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE) OF 

PAVING MIXERS 
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Chicago Concrete Machinery Co. 
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Foote Concrete Madiinery Co. 
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Koehring Machine Co. 
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Milwaukee Concrete Mixer Co. 
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Ransome Concrete Machinery Co 
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Standard Scale & Supply Co. 
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Chain Belt Co. 
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Because of the shape and arrangement of the interior of the drum, the 
rate at which a given mixer is operated has a direct bearing upon the quality 
of the concrete, therefore the drum should be operated at approximately the 
speed at which the manufacturer claims the best results would be obtained. 

It is recommended that all specifications contain a clause to the effect that 
all the materials in any one batch — including the water — should remain in 
the drum of the mixer at least 45 seconds before any of the concrete is di»- 
diarged. 

In all cases the drum should be completely emptied before the next skip 
of materials is dumped into the mixer. This is a source of constant con- 
troversy between the engineer or inspector and the contractor, especially 
where the mixer used is equipped with an open trough, or with a boom and 
bucket when the bucket is not large enough to hold the whole mixed batdi. 
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The operator should start the water into the drum as soon as the skip ii 
in position to dump — that is, it is not necessary to mix materials dry before 
adding water. 

CONSISTENCY: The practice on road work is to mix concrete entirely 
too wet. This causes a separation of the coarse materials from the moriar. 
resulting in stony pockets throughout the concrete. Where the concrete is 
mL\ed too wet, it is practically impossible to obtain and hold the required 
crown, and stony patches freqiiently appear on the surface after it has been 
finished, owing to the flow of water and mortar to the sides. In striking off 
and floating concrete mixed with an excess of water, it is also practically 
impossible to obtain a surface of the desired character, as the excess of wata 
collects in and hides depressions and other inequalities in the surface, which 
cannot be corrected as they are not apparent until after the water bai 
evaporated. 

In addition to the difficulty encountered in getting wet concrete into the 
pavement in a manner which will give the best results, laboratory tests and 
results observed in the field show that, other things being equal, a wet mixture 
is of inferior strength and quality to concrete of a medium wet consistency. 
The marked effect in the strength of concrete that a variation in the con- 
sistency produces, is shown in the following table of results of tests made in 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University by Chas. J. Robinson. See 
"Engineering News," Vol. 69, No. 21, May 22, 1913, 
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tOne test only, 
ent to 42 per cent xcconSing 



"Average of t"0 tests. 

In this test water was added from 20 per 
to the following method : 

"As a minimum, enough water was taken to moisten the stone and sand, 
and then there was added 20 per cent (of the amount of the cement by 
weight) water. Each subsequent mixture was increased by 2j^ per ceat 
water. It was noted that the 42^/3 per cent mixture was about as wet as is 
used in the average wet mixture, though drier than some slushy mixes." 

As yet there is not suflicient data on which to base a definite conclusion 
relative to the influence of the consistency of concrete upon the expansion and 
contraction ; howeier, information at hand seems to show that this action il 
influenced very largely by the consistency. 

Owing to the methods employed in striking off and finishing the surface' 
of concrete pavements, there is little likelihood of mixing the concrete too diy- 
Concrete mixed with an excess of water is easier to mix, to handle, to place 
and to finish, than concrete of the proper consistency, which explains the 
tendencies toward wet mixtures, 

The amount of water in the concrete should be such as to cause it to 
settle to a flattened mass when dropped from the bucket, but not suflicient 
to cause it to flow readily on the sub-grade. The consistency should be sudi 
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MS not to require tamping, but not so wet as to cause a separation of the 
mortar from the coarse aggregate in handling and placing. If there is an 
excess of water on the surface, or the mass has a tendency to flow or settle 
out of position after being floated, the concrete has been mixed too wet. 

PLACING CONCRETE: Just before placing concrete, the sub-grade 
should be well sprinkled so that it will not absorb moisture from the concrete, 
and should be checked by the engineer or inspector to make sure that the 
required thickness of concrete can be placed. Checking the sub-grade may be 
done by the use of a straight edge or line, resting on, or stretched from the 
top of the side forms. 

Probably the most satisfactory method of depositing the mixed concrete 
in position on the sub-grade is by means of a bottom dump bucket running 
on a swinging boom from the mixer. The boom can be swung over any 
position on the sub-grade, and the bucket can be run out and dumped at any 
point along the boom. Such equipment does not depend for economic opera- 
tion upon consistency, and the concrete can be easily handled and deposited 
at any place on the sub-grade, necessitating but little handling with Novels. 
Between each change in position of the mixer a section the full width of the 
pavement (up to ifi times the length of the boom), and as long as the boom, 
may be concreted. 

When concrete is placed by means of the open trough care must be 
exercised to see that it is not mixed too wet, as this method of distribution 
depends for economic operation very much upon the consistency of the con- 
crete. An open trough is necessarily much shorter than a boom and is more 
limited in action, which requires that the mixer be moved ahead more often, 
also that more of the concrete after being deposited on the sub-grade be 
handled with shovels. 

When a batch mixer, not having a boom and bucket or open trough, is 
used, the concrete should be handled in wheelbarrows or hand carts wheeled 
on suitable runways. Placing concrete by means of horse ckrts should not 
be permitted as they cut up the sub-grade badly, and to get the concrete into 
final position requires a maximum amount of shoveling. 

Whatever the method of conveying and placing, the concrete should be 
deposited upon the sub-grade to the required depth and for the entire width 
of pavement in as nearly one operation as practical so as to reduce handling 
to a minimum. If it is necessary to handle a large amount of material with 
the strike-board it will ride the concrete and thus produce a wavy, uneven 
surface. Attention to this matter will materially lessen the difEculty and 
labor in striking ofiE the surface and will result in a very much better finish. 

The excess of coarse material that accumulates in front of the strike- 
board should be uniformly distributed over the surface of the pavement and 
not left in narrow strips across the section, or placed along transverse expan- 
sion joints. An ordinary garden rake will be found useful in distributing 
die material that accumulates in front of the strike-board. When the strike- 
board is within 2 feet of an expansion joint the excess material that has 
accumulated in front of it should be removed with a shovel and deposited 
on die sub-grade in the next section. Special care should be taken to place 
good dense concrete along expansion joints, and all inequalities at the joints, 
including any small holes left after the removal of the installing device, should 
be filled with a mortar composed of one part cement and not more than two 
parts fine aggregate. 
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The man handling ihe strike-board should follow closely behind 
placing the concrete, for keeping up with the strike-hoard will matenally 
assist those placing concrete In depositing the required amount of material. 

The placing of concrete should be a continuous operation, and stops should 
be made only at expansion joints. In case the mii^er breaks down concrete 
should be mixed by hand to complete the section, or an expansion joint should 
be placed at the point of stopping work. Any concrete in excess of that 
needed to complete the section, when work is discontinued, should be spread 
out in a thin layer, not exceeding two inches in thickness, over the sub-grade 
in the next section and not piled up along the expansion joint. 

The strike-board should be cut to conform to the crown of the finished 
surface of the pavement and should be of sufficient strength and stiffness to 
show no deflection at the center when supported at the ends, nor a material 
bowing out of alignment when in use. It should be about 2 feet longer than 
the width of the road, protected on the bottom edge with a metal facing and 
provided at each end with suitable handles. 

For roads up to 12 feet in width two 2-inch by 6-tnch planks, dressed 
on one side and both edges, spiked together, make a good strike-board, and 
for roads 12 feet to 20 feet in width two 3-inch by 8-inch or a 2-inch by 
lo-inch and a 3-inch by lo-inch, spiked together, will be found satisfacior>-. 
Two planks, well spiked together, make a better strike-board and one less 
likely to warp out of shape than a single piece. The strike-board should not 
be so heavy that it cannot be easily handled by two men, and to reduce weight 
and increase stiffness, it is advisable for work over 20 feet in width to use a 
strike-board composed of boards 2 inches or 3 inches thick, stifiEened by truss- 
ing, rather than obtain the required stiffness by the use of heavier timbers. 

In striking ofl a pavement 16 feet or less in width, where the concrete 
has been properly placed, two men should be able to handle the strike-board, 
but for wider pavements the services of a third man will be required to assist 
in pulling the board forward by means of a drag line fastened at its center. 

The strike-board should always be worked forward about perpendicular 
to the axis of the roadway, and as it is moved ahead should be sawed back 
and forth across the road. 

To produce the desired effect will require that the strike-board be passed 
over the surface of the concrete two or more times. 

Though it will be necessary for the workmen to get into the concrete 
some after it is deposited on the sub-base, it is desirable that all unnecessary 
walking in and wading through the concrete be avoided, and under no 
circumstances should any workmen step upon the concrete after it is first 
struck off. I 



DISCUSSION 



Mr. Boynton: — The committee has tried to point out some defects that 
are met in mixing and placing concrete in road work, and to suggest what 
might be considered good practice. In looking up what data existed on the 
matter of mixing, for instance, we found that there was a great discrepancy 
in what engineers seemed to consider and what contractors considered good 
practice in operating the mixer. We have undertaken to get together a little 
data that might act as a guide for anyone operating a mixer; and I think 
it is especially desirable that we develop that subject a little more fully. 

Another important matter is that of consistency. The committee was » 
uait in believing that concrete as oid'nia>T'\V^ ylactd vn the road is 
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wet. The placing of concrete is more of a simple matter, and there is possibly 
less opportunity to go astray, providing the mixing is thoroughly done and 
the consistency is right. With the practice which we have assumed to be 
right in the first two instances, about the only practice that could be econom- 
ically followed in placing is the one described in the report. 

Mr. McCullough: — In regard to the mixing, I believe that the tendency 
is to get the concrete too wet. In nearly all the road work I have seen, I 
have noticed that the contractors, on their first jobs especially, use too much 
water. 

If a qx)ut is used merely as a conveyor, as suggested in the early part of 
the report, and no attempt is made to do any mixing in it, it seems as if it 
ought to deliver the concrete in a fairly good way. Then the only thing that 
the contractor would have to take into consideration would be the expense 
of this as compared with the use of the skip. 

I think the question of the time that the concrete should remaiif in the 
drum is of more importance, and that the committee has been just a trifle 
weak in their reconunendations in that regard. Whereas the principal mixers 
cited have revolutions per minute ranging from i8 to lO, it would surely 
seem that the one with i8 revolutions per minute would mix the concrete 
better than the one with lo revolutions per minute if the concrete is allowed 
to remain in each mixer 45 seconds. 

As a result of past experience I allow nothing but a batch mixer to be 
used on any work of which I have charge. I require that the maximum 
number of revolutions of the drum shall be 20. This is modified for difiEerent 
types of mixers, for in difiEerent types difiEerent kinds of drums are used. 
The minimum number of turns that the drum shall receive shall be 10. Now 
in my opinion, if we incorporate into the clause reconunended by the com- 
mittee, another clause limiting the speed at which the drum shall be operated, 
and also stating the number of complete revolutions that shall be made after 
all the material is in, a first-class specification for mixing concrete will be 
obtained. 

Some mixer salesmen understand these points, others do not. Also many 
mixer concerns advertise the number of batches that their machines can turn 
out in a given length of time. Even some of our technical papers mention 
such points in their articles concerning the qualifications of the difiEerent 
kinds of mixers. To me it does not seem that the time for turning out a 
batch is the point of prime importance. I think when we get into the habit 
of letting the contractor turn out a certain number of batches in a given 
time, require that every batch stay in the mixer a certain length of time and 
be subject to a certain number of turns per minute, then with the specifica- 
tion regarding the amount of water, we will get the kind of concrete desired. 
I generally state in my specifications that the amount of water shall be such 
as to produce a pasty, rather than a soupy mixture; the concrete should not 
run freely from a wheelbarrow but should be assisted by a shovel or a hoe. 
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State Engineer 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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The committee on cost data begs to submit the following report: 

Your committee made an attempt to secure at first hand cost data in 
various parts of the country where concrete road construction has been done. 

Although numerous inquiries were sent out by your committee for infor- 
mation, there has not been received as yet any large amount of cost data 
except from the Michigan State Department, Wayne G)unty, and the Illinois 
Highway Department. 

There has already been issued by the Association of American Portland 
Cement Manufacturers a very complete table of cost data, and your com- 
mittee decided that until more complete data was in its hands it would be 
but a mere duplication to publish what had already been issued. 

The committee has therefore confined itself to averaging the cost of work 
reported in the different states, confining the comparison to the one course 
construction. 

These data are presented herewith in the following table: 

AVBRAGB COST OF ONB COURSB CONCRBTB ROADS 



Cost Per 
State Sq. Yd. 

Arizona $i.20 

Arkansas 90 

California 1.17 

Colorado 1.25 

Connecticut 1.32 

Delaware 1.61 

Idaho 1.09 

Illinois 1. 01 

Indiana 1.23 

Iowa I.I I 

Kansas 1.08 

Maine 1.48 

Maryland 1.21 

Massachusetts 1.29 

Michigan 1.27 

Minnesota 1.05 

Missouri 1.17 



Cost Per 
State Sq. Yl 

Montana $1.83 

Nebraska 1.40 

New Jersey 1.12 

New York 

North Dakota 1.26 

Ohio 1.22 

Oklahoma 1.05 

Oregon 1.39 

Pennsylvania 1.16 

Tennessee 1.20 

Washington 1.31 

West Virginia 1.32 

Wisconsin 1.06 

Average Total . . . • $IJ4 

Weighted Total Av. . . $1.19 



There are also presented four diagrams: 

Figure 8 showing the distribution of cost data on concrete roads built 
X)9'jgi2, as reported by the State HV^Nva^ 'Dc^^xxiqkox oi Michi^SUL 
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Figure 9 is a similar dii^am compiled from cost data reported on the 
concrete road work done in Wayne County, Michigan, during 1912 and 
1913. 

Figure 10 is a similar diagram for the work done in 1912-1913 by the 
Illinois Highway Commission. 

Figure 11 is the average of all the data from which the first three diagramt 
were made, taking due account of the relative amount of work done in eadi 
instance. 

In general, it is to be noted that the labor cost is about 44 per cent while 
the materials cost is about 56 per cent; and that the cement cost is a little 
over one-fifth of the total cost of the road, while the aggregate cost is a little 
over one-fourth of the total cost 




Concrete Roui coit data on 7 Michigan 
road* built 1909-12. From a rc^rt b; 
Contmiuioncr P. Ro^n of Michigan. 
Av. coit per iq. yd tl.62 



Concrete Road coit data, coreriR[ con- 
■tniction through 1913, by lUinoii High- 
way Commiwion. 
ATerage coit per iq. yd t.94] 




Concrete Road coit data on I lection* in 
Wayne Co., Michigan, conttracted 1912- 
191S. 

Avengs cod pa i^ yd not reported 



Concrete Road coat data^ a weighted 
mean corering data from 7 Michigan 
roadi, S Wayne Co., Michigan, roadi, 
and 1912-11 work by UUnfiU H^^mvi 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr. Johnson: — I should like to call your particular attention to the 
weighted average cost per square yard which is given as $1.19. You will 
note that we have also presented some diagrams showing the per cent cost of 
the various items entering into the work. The main sub-division is between 
materials and labor. In the more detailed sub-division, we find that cement 
costs about 22 per cent, aggregate about 28 per cent, and joints, forms and 
miscellaneous supplies about 6 per cent. I call your attention to these percent- 
ages as making possible the study of any advocated economy in di£Ferent por- 
tions of the work. For instance, we may be offered a special device — perhaps a 
rather high-priced affair that is going to cut the cost of that particular part of 
the work in two. In studying the percentages, we may find, perhaps, that the 
total cost of this particular portion of the work does not total over 5 or 10 per 
cent; so that the most we may be able to save on the job is 2 or 3, or at best, 
5 per cent. Now this device may be so high-priced that it would have to 
be used on a great number of jobs to possibly save its cost and make its 
purchase justifiable. 

It did not seem to us that the available data on the cost of two-course 
work was in digestible shape, so that we were unable to draw any definite 
conclusions. The variation on two-course work is so much greater than on 
one-course work, that it is difficult to draw comparisons. I can say, however, 
that two-course work in general is more costly than one-course work, but the 
extent of this difference I am unable to give. 

Mr. Boley: — I am able to give you some figures on the two-course pave- 
ments laid in the city of Sheboygan. The costs ran from $1.20 to $1.35 per 
square yard. The lowest cost we ever had was $1.20. This occurred in 191 1 
when the price of cement was comparatively low. My experience has only 
been with city streets, which, in this case, were 30 feet wide, Syi inches thick 
in the center and 6yi inches on the side. 
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THICKNESS, CROWN AND GRADES FOR 
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Chairman — ^Lbonard S. Smith 
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Earle R. Whitmore T. R. Agg 

City Engmeer Ass*t Professor in Civil Engineering 

Port Huron, Mich. Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Even the hurried and incomplete examination of the literature concerning 
thickness, crown and grades of concrete pavements discloses the fact that a 
very considerable variation in practice has existed in the past. In fact, in view 
of the many local factors which must and should control such details, we do 
not see how in the future it will be possible to standardize such matters, 
except to a limited extent. 

The observations of your conunittee indicate that future failures in con- 
crete pavement are more apt to result from a lack of faithfulness and skill 
in the selection of materials and their proper incorporation into the pavement 

in a workmanlike manner than they are from improper details of design. It 
must be admitted that the greatest obstacle to securing excellent pavements 
of any type is the difficulty in securing competent inspection. This is par- 
ticularly true of concrete pavements because of past conditions too well known 
to need discussion here, but growing out of the careless and unskillful manner 

in which concrete for pavement foundations has been constructed. 

A review of present practice of any art is usually illuminating and in case 
of a comparatively new structure — ^like the concrete pavement — is likely to 
be of considerable value. 

THICKNESS 

The thickness of the concrete pavement is controlled by many factors, 
such as condition and character of the subgrade, drainage, traffic, climatic 
conditions, width of pavement, etc. Three distinct types of cross-sections 
are in general use: 

A. Uniform thickness of concrete for all Vidths of roadway, and con- 
sequently with the same amount of crown in the foundation as in the surface. 

B. Roadways in which the concrete is thicker at the center than at the 
edge but in which some crown is given to the foundation. 

C. Concrete roadways in which the concrete is thicker at the middle 
than at the edge, but which are built upon a flat subgrade. This type seems 
to be fast gaining in favor. 

In one of die publications of the Association of American Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, entitled "Concrete Highways," may be found a table 
giving data on the thickness of about 600 concrete pavements in this country. 
In Appendix I may be found some additional information on this ^\xvt^ 
collected by die comauttee. 

r4S 
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It will be seen from these data that the thickness of concrete pavemeno 
varies from 6 to 8 inches at the crown line and from 5 to 8 inches 
at the edge. The necessity for the greater thickness is perhaps more urgent 
in the northern than in the southern parts of the United States, because of 
the greater extremes of temperature. Because of the growing tendenc>- to 
increase the size of the loads, it seems reasonable to suppose that we have 
not yet reached the extreme limit of thickness required. 

Because of the fact that the members of this committee have had their 
attention directed ciiiefiy to the conditions obtaining in the northern states, 
s not without some misgivings that they suggest the following as conforming 
to the best practice: 

1. Where the width of roadway is not greater than 16 feet, with 1 
porous subsoil, subgrade in good condition and well packed and with loads 
not exceeding six tons, including the vehicle, a thickness of 5 inches at the 
edge of the slab and 7 inches at the center is sufHcient without reinforcement, 
using slabs not greater than 16 feet square. 

2. On clay soil and the above general conditions artificial drainage 1 
should be provided and reinforcement used (J4 to J^ pound per square foot), 
placed ij^ to 2 inches from top surface; and slabs made not larger thaaj 
16 feet square and not less than 6 inches thick at edge of slab and 8 at the' 
center. 

3. Where the roadway is in excess of 16 feet with loads of 6 to 10 
but with the other general conditions as described in (i), the crown of the 
pavement should have a thickness of 8 inches and the edge 6 inches. Under 
such circumstances reinforcement will usually be considered necessary and 
economical. 

CROWN 

Unlike some types of pavements, those of concrete are undamaged by 
water, unless it should find its way to the subgrade. However, since even 
thin sheets of water or ice on the surface of any pavement are objectionabie, 
a sufficient crown must be provided to insure the unwatering of the pavement. 
Theoretically, with perfectly surfaced concrete, only a very slight side fall 
is required to accomplish this. Practical experience in such construction, 
however, has demonstrated the great difficulty in preventing small imper- 
fections and depressions in the surface, therefore sufficient cross fall must be 
provided to insure drainage. The difficulty of accomplishing this is increased 
because of the suspension of large amounts of dust in the street water. 

Attention is directed to the fact that on city streets with side curbs we 
face a different problem from that found in a narrow countrv road without J 
curbs. In the city street the crown must not only be sufficient to cause the I 
water to run from the center to the side of the pavement, but also enough I 
to insure that an undue proportion of the pavement shall not be covered by I 
water. This requirement is aided if the pavement is given a "peaked" crown, 
1. c., say J^ of the total rise at J4 distance from center to curb, and ^ it 
half the distance. 

The small crown that may be properly used on concrete pavements ii J 
justly considered an important merit of this type of pavement. Data have I 
been collected which seem to show that in the case of uniformly thick concrett I 
pavements, the amount of central longitudinal failures has varied directly with 1 
the amount of crown. To a lesser extent this would be expected of the other I 
tj'pes, thus furnishing an additional reason for the adoption of a minimua I 
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^ In Appendix II will be found the practice regarding crowns in about 
thirty cities, from which it appears that the minimum crown used on streets 
is 1/160 oif the width of the road and the maximum 1/48. With few 
exceptions, the crown varies between 1/70 and i/icx) of the width. When 
the climatic conditions will allow, it is our opinion that a crown of i/ioo 
of the pavement width represents present best practice. The use of the high 
crowns has in large part resulted from past experience with other types of 
pavements where high crowns were really required. We are of the opinion 
that in future construction, as methods of handling materials are improved 
and contractors become more experienced, engineers should not hesitate to 
q>ecify as low a crown as 1/150 part of the width. Indeed, this has already 
been done to some extent. 

The purposes of this report do not contemplate a discussion of the subject 
of crown formulas, but a few suggestions may not be out of place. 

The present common practice of specifying an arbitrary crown ratio for 
streets varying in width by 75 or more per cent, and this, too, quite 
independent of the street grade, does not appear to be founded on any 
reasonable basis. Unless local conditions forbid, a smaller crown should be 
designed for a heavy than for a light grade street. Tables have been pub- 
lished which give the allowable crowns as a function of the grades. This 
whole matter would seem to deserve much more attention than it commonly 
receives. 

GRADES 

The committee have been unable to find any reliable data on the relative 
slipperiness of concrete pavements. It is greatly to be regretted that such 
information is not at hand. In view of the ease with which tests of this 
nature could be made and the importance of such knowledge in the design 
or selection of pavements, we recommend to this convention that experiments 
along this line be undertaken.* 

From such observations as we have been able to make, we see no reasons 
why a concrete pavement, properly finished, may not be used on grades as 
steep as any other hard surfaced pavement, and on steeper grades than either 
wood or a^halt. On steeper grades than 3 or 4 per cent shallow corrugations 
in the surface will be found of much assistance — in fact, with grades of 5 
per cent and over, a real necessity. 



*Perhapt luch work can best be done under the guidance of some University because 
of the need of unbiased and impartial tests. 
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APPENDIX I 

DATA ON THICKNESS, CROWN AND GRADES FOR CONCRETE ROADS 

One Course Pavement 



Location of 
Road 


Mixture 

of 
Concrete 


Thick- 
ness 

in 
inches 

at 
middle 


Width 

in 

feet 


Kind & 

Expansion 
joints 


Crown 

in 
Inches 


Service 
Reports 


Michigan Ave.. 
Wayne Co., Mich. 

Grand Rvr. Rd. 
Wayne Co., Mich. 




7 
7 


16-20 
16 


Baker Plates 
& tar paper 
25 ft. apart 

Ditto 


1.9 to 

2.4 
i/ioo of 

width 

1.9 

i/ioo wd. 


• 


D Street, So. Omaha 


i-iJ^S 


8 


30 


Sped. 30 ft. 






Polk St. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


i-2)i-4Ji 


6 


30 


50 ft. H' 
board filler 


8 
1/45 wd. 




Jennings St. 
Sioux City, la. 


1-3-4H 


5 


38 


25 ft. 




Satisfactory 


Front St. 
Boise, Idaho. 


1-3-7 


8 


69H 


25 ft. 


9 

1/93 ^^' 


Satisfactory 
2}iyrs. 


22nd. Street 
Kansas City. 


I-2j^5 


6 


26 


None 
in 150 ft. 




10% grade. 


Bonneauville Rd. 
McSherrystown, 
Penn. 


1-3-5 


5 


16 


50 ft. 




Satisfactory. 


Cemetery Rd. 
Red Oak, Iowa. 


1-2-4 


6 


14 


16 ft. 


1/56 wd. 




State St. 
Bettendorf, la. 


1-2H-4 


6 


20 


12H ft. 


Slope z' 
1/80 wd. 




Hillsboro Rd. 
Greenville, 111. 


1-2 J^S 


8 


16 


25 ft. 


Slope i" 
1/192 wd. 


Satisfactory. 



Two Course Pavement 



Adams Ave. 
Mason City, la. 



County Rd. 
Coshocton, Ohio. 



Main Street, 
New Hampton, 
la. 

Cemetery Rd. 
Washmgton, la. 



1-2-5 


5 base 


30 


base 


2 top 




1-2 






top 






1-2-4 


5-1 


18 


base 






i-i>i 






top 






1-2-5 


5-2 


51 


base 






1-2 






top 






I'^M-S 


5-2 


9 


base 






i-iH 




i \ 


top 


1 



25 ft. 



10 



20 ft. 




14% 
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Two Course Pavement (Cont'd) 







Thick- 












Mixture 


ness 


Width 


Kind & 


Cfown 




adon of 


of 


in 


in 


Size, 


in 


Service 


itoad 


Concrete 


inches 

at 
middle 


feet 


Exp. Jts 


Inches 


Reports 


as St. 


I-2-S 


5 base 


N.B. 




3 




y. Mo. 


base 

1-2 

top 


I top 


28 to 
39 


soft. 


1/112 to 

1/156 of 

width 




> 


I-2J4-S 


s-i 


28 


100 ft. 


7 




:d, Del. 


base 
top 








1/48 wd. 




'y*^. 


I-3-S 


e-iH 


28 to 


50 ft. 






«,Wis. 


base 
top 




56 








St. 


1-2-5 


4-2 


30 


40 ft. 






D, la. 


base 
i-a 
top 












Iowa. 


1-6 

(gravel) 

base 

1-2 

top 


5-i>^ 


30 




1/72 wd. 




*• 


i-a-4 


SJ^iJ^ 


63 


100 ft. 






laoy Mont. 


base 

i-i-i 

top 

4 ^ 


« / 




^ 




Reinforced 18' 


• 


i'2H-s 


S'lyi 


30 


soft. 


3 , 


middle. 


du Lac, Wis. 


base 

i-i-i 

top 








1/120 wd. 


mmmm%S^Mm\*9 


ivtlle, 


1-2-3H 


6 


IS 


soft. 


H'Ptr 




s. 








plates 


foot 




s. 


1-2-3 Ji 


6 


9 


a 


« 




s. 


i-a-3>i 


8-6 


18 


u 


a 






i-2-3>i 


7-6 


16 to 


u 


tt 




s. 






20 








s. 


I-2-3H 


6 


8 


u 


« 




lie, 
s. 


1-2-3 H 


6 


16 


a 


« 




>wa. 


1-2-4 


7H-6 


28 


25 ft. 


IH 

1/224 wd. 




ike. 


1-2-4 


7H-6 


16 


25 ft. 


i/i28wd. 
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APPENDIX 11. 
DATA ON CROWN USED IN CONCRETE PAVEMENT 



City 



Davenport, la 

a a 

« a 

Dubuque, la 

Cresco, la 

Vinton, la 

G>uncil Bluffs, la . . 

Clear Lake, la 

Cedar Rapids, la... 

Mason City, la . 

a u 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Le Mars, la 

Rockville, Ind 

Menominee, Wis . . . 
Fond du Lac, Wis. . 

a u 

ff a 

a ff 

u u 

Newton, 111 

Liberty, Mo 

Mulford, Del 

Wayne Co., Mich . . 
Ann Arbor, Mich. . . 
Bay City, Mich. . . . 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

« a 

a « 

Kalamazoo, Mich . . 

Owosso, Mich 

Toronto, Can 

Brantford, Can .... 

a a 

a a 

Edmonton, Can 



Width of Street 
or Alley. 



Alley 

a 

Street 

u 

Alley 

a 

Street 

a 
a 
a 



a 

Alley 
Street 

a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
u 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

u 
a 
a 
a 



Alley 
Street 

a 
« 

« 
u 
tt 
tt 



13-16 ft. 

20 

24-32 

s* 

10 
20 

46 
20 

SO 
16 

18 

33 
18 

30 

40 
66 

46 

32-42 

*4 
27 

30 

32 

40 

28-39 
28 
16 
30 

36 
18 
22 

IS 
67 

16 

24 
26 

40 
27 



Crown of 
Street inches 



4 depressed 

5 • 

6 

8 

2 

S 

6 

6 

iH 
8 



6 concave 

I 

8 
8 

9 
S 

4 

3H 

4H 

5 
6 



3 

7 

2 

6 

4 

7 

2 

S 

2 

9 
6 

9 

2 

S 
6 

4 
5 



Ratio of Crown 
to Width Street 



i/40-i/so 

I /so 
i/SO-i/70 

;/8o 

1/60 

i/SO 
I/60-I/83 

/90 
;/i6o 

/74 

:/96 
:/72 

:/66 

772 

/60 

:/6o 

:/ioo 

:/6o 

hi 

:/78 
1/96-1/126 
/80 
/80 
/80 

In 
/80 

i/ioo standard 
1/112-1/156 

/48 
/96 
/60 

/72 
/61 
/108 

/S3 
/96 
/88 

/84 
/80 

/96 

/S» 
Ixta 

/6S 



ISP 
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DATA ON CROWN USED IN CONCRETE PAVEMENT (Confd) 



Gty 


Width of Street 
or Alley ft. 


Crown of 
Street inches- 


Ratio of Crown 
to Width Street 


ruelph. Can 


Street 24 

" 44 
« 25 

" 3* 
« 18 

" 24 


3 
5 
3 
7 
3 
5 


1/60 


ondon. Can 


1/96 
i/ios 

i/ioo 

1/55 
J/75 
1/57 


faisoneuve. Can 

Peterborough, Can 

Lefijna. Can 


t. Thomas, Can 

Windsor. Can 





DISCUSSION 

Professor L. S. Smith: — I should like to commend the idea brought out 
1 the report concerning dished foundations. At first, of course, we revolt 
rom that, because of the fact that it is bound to add to the expense of our 
ighways. However, it is worth noting that as we have made progress in 
his country in the construction of pavements, such progress has nearly always 
leen accompanied by a corresponding increase in the cost. The time is past 
irhen we can consider that this is the greatest obstacle. What the people 
jre going to demand very soon will be the best form of pavement, and it is 
ip to the engineers to design that form. I have all the greater confidence in 
he report on the dished foundations in view of the fact that the investigations 
lave been made with full sized pavements, rather than as laboratory experi- 
aents. 

I am not sure but that in the northern part of the southern states greater 
xtremes of temperature are likely to occur because of the lack of snow; 
hat is, the pavements do not have the protecting blanket of snow that covers 
he pavements ip the northern states in the coldest weather. 

I was very much impressed with the fact that the European practice, 
Imost universally, is for a much thicker foundation on all of their pavements 
ban those which we use in this country. In cities as large as Chicago, 
iluropeans do not hesitate to use 10, or even 12 inches of concrete as a 
bundation for their pavements. The reason for this is not hard to see if 
ve note the size of the loads that these pavements have to carry. 

In Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, there is a pavement reinforced with No. 7 
vire mesh. It was obvious to me from the investigation that I made there 
hat this wire was too light, as it did not suffice in greatly reducing the number 
»f cracks and only to a small extent in reducing the size of the cracks. This 
vould seem to indicate the necessity of heavier reinforcement than has been 
pecified. 

Mr. F. P. Wilson: — In the past five or six years I have designed and 
onstructed approximately 320,000 square yards of concrete pavements for 
aty streets in Iowa and other states in the northwest. A two-course pave- 
nent has been used throughout. This was made 7 inches in thickness, the 
)ottom or base of concrete 5 inches in thickness, and the top or wearing 
urface 2 inches in thickness; using the same th\dj[V€s& o\ ^^ic^^ ^tv \«^\^^xv^^ 
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as well as on business streets. In city streets the traffic is so steady that 
spread over the eniire surface of the pavement, and for that reason we have 
made the slabs the same thicluiess from curb to curb. 

A flat crown concrete pavement in a city street docs not properly take 

C of the drainage, especially where there are no storm water sewers. Ni 
does it have the sightly appearance of one that is curved slightly between the 
crown and the quarter with an increased curvature g or 6 feet out from 
the curb line. And further, the fiat crown does not match up well with the 
pavement which it joins- For these reasons I have constructed the crown 
of the concrete pavements the same as the crown of the existing pavements. 

On country roads most of the travel Is along the center of the roadway, 
so that I think it is permissible to decrease the thickness of the slab on the 
side. By having a flat sub-grade, the necessary crown can be obtained by 
making the center of the slab i}^ inches to 2 inches thicker than the sides. 
This crown, though flat, is admissible on account of the width of roadwa; 
paved being narrow, and because the drainage is usually taken care of outside 
of the portion paved. 

A concrete pavement properly constructed, and the surface finished in 1 
workmanlike and up-to-date manner, can be used on any street whether the 
grades are heavy or light, and still have a surface that is less slippery than 
that of any other pavement known. I have used grades as steep as 9.5 per 
cent without corrugating the surface. Although this was on streets where 
the traffic was heavy and constant, I have not heard of any complaint about 
the pavement being slippery or impassable. 1 do not corrugate a pavement 
on a grade under 10 per cent as I think such construction is bad. The corru- 
gations are lines of weakness that are likely to cause the pavement to break 
down. The proper surface is obtained by the use of a wooden float made 
of coarse-grained, soft wood. This is sawed out of a stick or block of wood 
with a rip saw, which leaves a rough surface. Such a float, when properly 
used, will produce a surface on the concrete pavement which is smooth and 
sightly, and still rough enough to produce sufficient traction for horses and 
vehicles. 

Mr. Morse: — Although all the recommendations for good aggregate, 
clean sand, and proper reinforcement are necessary, these do not seem to me 
to give a solution for preventing cracks. For this purpose, a slab which is a 
self-sustaining beam should be designed. According to calculations made on 
this basis I came to the conclusion that the proper thicknesses for pavements, 
8. 12, 16, 20 and 24 inches wide, were respectively, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 incha- 
To me it is as rational to make 3 lO-foot pavement 8 inches thick as to 
make a 20-foot pavement 7 inches thick. The first is a waste of good material, 
and the second leads to certain failure. In other words, the thickness of the 
slab should increase as the width of pavement increases. 

Mr. Warren; — Investigations seem to indicate that we have in the pisi 
been building our pavements too thin, which leads me to think that the 
committee's recommendation that the thickness should increase directly » 
the width is very important. One of the reasons why the pavements with 
dished sub-grades have given such success is that a crowned slab on a dishtd 
foundation is necessarily thicker at the center than a slab on a fiat or crowned 
sub-grade. Where people have begun to construct dished sub-grades, thn 
have recognized the necessity of applying scientific principles in the design oi 
pavements. 



AND GRADES FOR CONCRETE ROADS 

In my opinion good results cannot be obtained by using the figures of 
the Association of American Portland Cement Manufacturers referred to in 
this report I would recommend, therefore, that in order to get the right 
thickness and a scientific design, those figures be stricken out. 

Mr. Wig: — ^When a slab that is laid on the dished sub-grade expands, 
it will have to extend against gravity; it will be restrained more than if it 
were simply on a flat sub-base and therefore will not move as far, but will 
put greater compressive stresses in the concrete. Then in contracting it will 
simply relieve diis stress, because it will not have to contract as far as it 
otherwise would with the sub-grade flat or crowned. In addition, such a slab 
will have a tendency to wedge itself into the sub-grade, which tendency ought 
to keep the sub-grade more firm than it otherwise would be. 

Mr. Boley: — On our 3(>-foot roadways in the city of Sheboygan, we have 
a total thickness of 8^ inches in the center and 6^ inches on the side for 
the two-course concrete pavements. The usual crown is from 3 to 4 inches. 
In our work on macadam streets, of which we have a large number, the 
custom was to give a larger crown on hills than we did on level streets, in 
order to shed the water to the sides as quickly as possible. That would not 
be necessary in the case of concrete streets, because there the water will not 
stand. For such streets the amount of crown should decrease as the grade 
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Any specification for proportion and consistency of materials for concrete 
pavement must be general and suggestive, rather than mandatory, adaptive, 
or rigid. The representatives at this conference come from all parts of the 
country, from districts whose geological formations furnish concrete materials 
differing widely in their physical and chemical composition, and also furnish 
soils of equally wide characteristics upon which these pavements are to be laid. 

From these geological formations we get as materials for concrete pav^ 
ments all varieties of rock, gravel and sand, as from the cement manufacturen 
we get the various brands of cement to bind them together. The cement 
problem has been standardized but the aggregate problem has not. Eadi 
locality must conform its practice to meet local conditions of material, soil, 
climate and traffic. 

A rule that may be admirable for a granite district, furnishing hard 
cubical well graded rock, may fail utterly if applied to a district whose only 
resource is soft limestone or gravel that washes into shape instead of frac- 
turing into sharp angled cubes. 

Ideal paving concrete is a combination of perfect mineral aggregates and 
cement in such proportion as will give the greatest possible density, and in 
which, for economical considerations, the cement content is the least possible 
consistent with ultimate strength and durability. Relative cost of material 
may justify greater thickness of base with less crushing or tensile strength 
per unit area. 

CONCRETE PAVEMENTS 

PROPORTIONS OF CONCRETE 

For the base of two course pavement, with sound hard limestone or gravel 
having 40 per cent voids, screened washed bank sand having 30 per cent voids, 
and Portland cement passing the standard specifications of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, the proportions should be one (i) sack of 
cement, two and a half (25^) cubic feet of sand and five (5) cubic feet of 
crushed stone or gravel, the aggregate having been so proportioned as to 
eliminate the voids as far as practicable. 

For single course pavement the proportions should be one (i) sack of 
cement, two (2) cubic feet of sand and not more than three (3) cubic feet of 
crushed stone or gravel. 

•CONSISTENCY OF CONCRETE 

The amount of water should be such as to make the concrete plastic and 
still retain its shape, such as is conunonly called a quaking mixture. Methods 

(*See report Committee XI, Mixing and Placing Materials for Concrete Roadi, 
^»ge 138.) 
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and distance of transportation before depositing will be factors in determining 
the amount of water used; concrete deposited from buckets, traveling along 
a boom, may have more water added than when wheeled for a considerable 
distance in barrows or carts. In the latter case the unavoidable shaking 
brings the lighter materials to the surface and causes a segregation of the 
materials, which results in an improper mixture when deposited. 

PROPORTIONS OF WEARING COURSE 

The fine aggregate for wearing course shall be mixed with Portland 
cement in the proportion of one (i) sack of cement to two (2) cubic feet 
of the graded mineral aggregate. While this furnishes a considerable excess 
of cement we get greater impermeability. 

CONSISTENCY OF WEARING COURSE 

Sufficient water shall be used with the fine aggregate to form a mortar 
that will work easily under the template and at the same time retain its shape 
when deposited. 



DISCUSSION 



Mr. Bolcy: — I want to call your attention to the necessity for the 
latitude that must be allowed in any specification for proportion and con- 
sistency of materials. The matter of consistency has been taken up in a 
former paper in a manner somewhat similar to that herein presented. I will 
say that we have had cases on our streets where the material had to be moved 
some distance. We found that the shaking of the vehicle in which it was 
tranq>orted, whether a wheelbarrow or a cart, would cause most of the fine 
material and water to be brought to the surface. Then, when it was dumped 
out of the barrows, the water would soak into the sub-grade and leave the 
top too dry. That is, too wet a mixture, especially when it has to be trans- 
ported some distance, segregates the materials. 

Although our report calls for i sack of cement to 2 cubic feet of a 
graded aggregate as a suitable mixture for the wearing course, I would say 
that the mixture used on most of our streets was even a little stronger in 
cement than that. We have, say, 40 per cent cement and 60 per cent of the 
graded aggregate. 

Mr. Tunnidifl: — I would like to call the attention of the Conference to 
the specifications for aggregate given in the last paper. These are based on 
the percentage of voids. That does not seem to me to be in accord with the 
recommendation of Committee No. 3, where the specifications were made 
for the amount of material which would pass certain sized screens. Of 
course there is a relation there, but I am not personally satisfied whether the 
two methods are identical. 

Mr. Webster: — It has been a matter of great interest to us in DeLand, 
Florida, to place our materials quickly enough from the mixer. The nJe 
that we are now using in our sidewalks is to keep the mixer dose to the 
work, and as we use a rather small batch machine, the material is not trans- 
ported in wheelbarrows at all. It is simply turned down to the platform and 
handled by shovels directly into the forms. I ofiFer this as a suggestion, for it 
may be possible in some of this road work to handle tVv^ m^Xtfi^ Vcv ^^ ^assiat 
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way. In our work everything is put in place within 6o seconds from tk 
time it is mixed. 

Mr, Boorman: — In cveiy section of the country different problems aiist 
afFecting the desirabOity of the proper kind of pavement to use. In Cook 
County, with the cement produced virtually on the roads, it would seem 
though concrete roads should be the best construction from an economical 
well as a practical standpoint. I do not see how the use of expansion joinn 
and asphaltic coatings can be avoided there. But in a climate of an even 
temperature like that of Panama, which creates no tendency towards expan- 
sion and contraction, such joints and coating may well be omitted. This w: 
actually done in that place, for the engineers decided to omit the use of 1 
bituminous filler that had been sent by the Government. 

Mr. Hewitt: — In the several years' experience that I have had in putting, 
in concrete, I have tried both the method of placing the material direct from 
the mixer and from carts. It seems to be the opinion here that the cc 
should be rushed immediately into the work. In order to do that the material 
must he distributed along the road, This means a mixer that not only mists 
the concrete and deposits it, but one that also moves along the road at iht 
same time, or at frequent intervals. Although I own such a machine myself, 
I am still in favor of the proposition of depositing the concrete from a can. 
With such an arrangement the mixer can be set at the stock pile and iK 
batches dumped into a cart and transported 500 or 600 feet up the 
road and dumped. The surplus water that comes to the top can certainly 
be disposed of somehow. After the cart is dumped the concrete can bt 
spread out and worked, for there will be enough moisture there to flush the 
surface of it. 

I would like to suggest placing the material on planks in order to keep 
the stock clean, inasmuch as every one seems to agree that that is very essential. 
This does not involve a large expenditure, unless the number of stock piles 
is very great, in which case the cost would be too excessive for the contraciOT 
to hear. This is another argument in favor of few stock piles, infrequent 
movements of the mixer, and transporting the material by carts, 

Mr. Gerber: — 1 would like to ask the engineers of Sheboygan and Mason 
Cit>', Iowa, if in their two course work they mixed the concrete for the 
bottom course with less water than that for the top course, especially where 
reinforcement was placed between the two courses. Of course, 1 understand 
that as in sidewalk work the top course must be placed before the first counc 
has entirely set; hut I have heard considerable discussion as to the desirabilitf 
of the bottom course being drier than the top course. 

Mr. Boley: — In our work we usually make the bottom course drier than 
the top course. 
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Your committee submits the following suggestions for a proposal, contract 
nd q>ecifications for concrete road construction. 

I. PROPOSAL 

1. Instruction to Bidders. Note. This paragraph may include 
. detailed statement of the manner of bidding on the work which is 
tiduded in the contract, the work or materials incident to the construction 
hat are furnished by other than the contractor, provision for mailing bids 
ind name and address of official who is designated to receive bids, time and 
»lace of opening of bids, prescribed form of bidding blank, provision that bids 
Qust be sealed, statement making the proposal a part of the contract if 
tcccpted, etc. 

2. Location. Note. Insert a specific description of the proposed 
mprovement in such a form as may be required by law or may best indicate 
D the contractor the location and extent of the proposed improvement. 

3. Estimate of QuANTmES. Note. Insert a form of estimate of 
luantities which will be consistent with the manner of bidding. If lump 
um bids are taken, then give total quantities. If unit prices are called for, 
htn give quantities of each class of work and material. 

4. Certified Check. Note. State the amount and form of certified 
jieck or other deposit required with the bid, and what provisions are made 
For returning certified check or other deposit to unsuccessful bidder. 

5. Beginning and Completion of Work. Note. Name a date for 
the beginning and a date when the work must be completed; provide for 
x>mpletion of the work by day labor if contractor makes unsatisfactory 
;>rogress; also provide the amount of damages accruing for each day of over- 
time if the contractor fails to finish on time. 

6. Plans and SPEaFiCATiONS. Note. Provide for the identification 
3f the plans that accompany the specifications, the scope of each, and which 
diall govern in case of discrepancies. 
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7. Extra Work. Note. Provide for extra work to be done only 
upon written authority from proper officials at a predetermined price, or as 
may be deemed advisable. 

8. Price Sheet. Note. The price sheet should include suitafak 
forms in which the bidder may insert his prices, the form being arranged for 
the manner of bidding determined upon. The price sheet may indude a 
statement to the effect that the bidder has examine^ to his satisfaction tk 
plans and specifications and the site of the proposed improvement. There 
should be on the price sheet a signing place so that the bidder can sign regard- 
less of any provision elsewhere in the specification for a signature. 

II. CONTRACT 

9. Contract. Note. Any suitable legal fonn may be used. The 
following form of contract or some modification of it is in quite general use: 
County of 

Town of 

For the improvement of the Road (or Street) 

commencing 

and extending thence in accordance with the provisioos 

of sections inclusive, of the statutes, and of the ^>ecificatioiis annexed 

hereto, made and concluded, subject to the approval of the , 

, this day of , 191. ..| 

by and between party of the first part, and 

party of the second part, hereinafter called the Contractor. 

WITNESSETH : That in consideration of (insert 

price sheet or other statement of contract prices) to be paid by the party of 

the first part in the manner following, to wit: 

the said Contractor agrees with said party of the first part at his own proper 
cost and expense, to do all the work of said improvement according to die 
provisions of the plans herein referred to and of the specifications hereto 
attached and made part hereof, and subject to all the terms and conditions 
of said specifications, and to furnish all labor, tools, machinery and materials 
except necessary therefor. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto have set their hands the date 
herein named. 

III. GENERAL CLAUSES 

10. Work to be Done: Materials and Tools. Note. A detailed 
statement of the work required under the contract and the materials 
and tools must be furnished by the contractor, including a statement as to 
what tools or materials, if any, will be furnished by the party of the first 
part and on what terms. 

11. Notice of Beginning and Completion of Work. NoU. 
Provide that engineer or other official be notified in advance of the begin- 
ning of the construction of the work so that suitable arrangements can 
be perfected for inspection. Also provide for a written notice to engineer or 
other official that work is ready for final inspection. 

12. Laws and Ordinances. Note. Provide for observance of 
state, county or municipal laws or ordinances applying to work in hand, 
protection of traveling public from danger of injuxy or loss of life by means 
of suitable warning signs, red lights and barriers. 
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Protection of Work During Construction. Note. Provide 

St protect (ill parts of work whether complete or incom- 

1 final inspection and acceptance; also provide that if natural or 

icial drainage along or across the improvement is interfered with, the 

Iter shall be taken care of without causing damage to property or injury 

persons. 

Payments. Note. Provide for the amount and frequency of 
ial estimates and for final estimate and acceptance. Quantities of various 
ids of work shall be paid for according to the engineer's measurements. 

Bond. Note. Amount of bond should be determined by engineer 
.unless fixed by statute. Kind of bond and time allowed for filing should be 
CJven. 

[6. Incompetent or Disorderlv Workmen. Note. Workmen who 
incompetent for work they are doing, or who deport themselves in a 
to annoy the public, must be discharged upon request of the engineer 
or inspector. 

17. Workmen's Quarters. Nou. Provide that temporary quarters 
[tarranged for workmen be maintained in sightly and sanitary condition, 

' and that all conveniences that are provided be subject to inspection and 
regulation by the engineer. 

18. Duties of Inspector. Note. The duties assigned to the inspector 
and the authority given him are not the same in all cases, and one or the 
Other of the following may be used : 

(a) The inspector may have no authority to pass on the suitability of 
materials or of work done, but may merely report what he sees to the 
engineer who reserves the right to finally pass on such matters himself. 

(b) The inspector may be given authority to finally pass on the question 
ot materials and the sufficiency of the work, in which case acceptance by the 
Jiiq>ector is equivalent to final acceptance of the work. 

In either case the clause defining the duties of the inspector should clearly 
indicate their scope. 

19. Definitions. Note. The status of each person or official body 
concerned with the work should be clearly defined. Usually there will he 
four parties interested as follows: 

(a) Party of the first part. 

(b) Party of the second part. 

(c) Inspector. 

(d) Engineer. 

20. Plans Ark a Part of Contract. Nou. This clause should 
idcntif>' the plans and specifically provide that the plans so identified 
are a part of the contract. The identification may be made by means of 
title, number or other suitable designation so that it is inclusive and exclusive. 
Work done to be true to alignment, grade and cross section shown on plans. 

21. Engineer's Grade Stakes. Note. The necessary grade and 
stakes are to be set by the engineer. The stakes and laborers used in setting 
shall be furnished by contractor. If disturbed, contractor shall pay 
cost of re-setting. 

22. Engineer as Referee. Note. In case of dispute between 
the party of the first part and party of the second part the engineer should 
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be the referee and his decision should be final and binding on both alike. It 
is conceded, however, that his decision would be subject to review by the 
courts, providing either party was unwilling to abide by his decision. Such 
recourse, it is believed, would surely be had, at least on small matters. 

23. Imperfect Work or Material. Note. Materials not meeting 
the specifications are to be removed from the site of the work imme- 
diately upon being pointed out to the contractor. Imperfect work likewise 
shall be remedied or replaced by approved work inmiediately upon being 
brought to the attention of the contractor by the proper official. 

24. Changes in Plans. Note. Changes in plans may be made 
when necessary, but if productive of increased cost, allowance shall be made 
for such increased cost in an amount to be agreed upon in writing before die 
changed work is started. Deduction to be made in like manner. Change 
in plans so made shall not invalidate contract. 

25. Contractor's LiASiLrry. Note. Contractor must file with his 
bond evidence of having taken liability insurance to protect his laborers and 
the public during the construction of the work, unless liability laws of states 
afford protection in some other manner. 

26. Guarantee. Note. Any desired guarantee clause may be inserted. 

27. Sub-letting Contract. Note. Contract shall be sublet only upon 
approval of the party of the first part or the engineer as may be deemed 
advisable in individual cases. 

28. Preserving Monuments and Landmarks. Note. Contractor 
must preserve corner stones, bench marks, or other monuments encountered 
in the progress of the work until they are suitably referenced by the engineer, 
when they may be removed if necessary in order to properly prosecute the 
work. 

29. Instructions to Superintendent. Note. The contractor Aall 
designate some one as superintendent with authority to deal with the engineer 
if the contractor himself is not present. Instructions so given to be considered 
as having been given to the contractor himself. 

IV. SPECIFICATIONS FOR ONE OR TWO COURSE 

CONCRETE PAVEMENT 

USE CLAUSES AND CLAUSE NUMBERS ENCLOSED IN [] 
FOR TWO COURSE WORK ONLY 

30. Materials, (a) Cement. Specify that quality and tests shall be in 
accordance with the standard specifications of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. 

(b) Coarse aggregate for lower course. Specify kind, quality, grading 
and tests. 

(c) Fine aggregate for lower course. Specify kind, quality, grading and 
tests. 

[(d) Aggregate for wearing course. Specify size, grading and tests.] 

W [(c)] Use of pit run gravel. Prohibit or limit its use as deeoel 
advisable. 
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(c) [(f)] fValer. Provide that it be free from appreciable quantities 
of sewage, acids, alkalies, day or loam. 

(f) [(g)] Bituminous filler for expansion joints. Specify kind and 
character desired. 

(e) [(h)] Bituminous material for surface coating. Spedty kind and 
quality. 

(h) [ (i) ] Protection plates for expansion joints. Specify size and char- 
acter of plates or other protection device. 

(') [(i)] Reinforcing metal. Specify kind, size and quality. 

(i) [(k)] Gravel or chips for bituminous surfacing. The material 
used for dressing the surface after the bituminous material has been spread 
should consist of good, clean, hard torpedo gravel or three-eighths inch 
screened chips obtained from trap or equally hard rock. 

31. Machin'ebv. (a) Concrete mixer. If special kind or t>pe desired, 
so ^ccify. 

(b) Roller. Specify kind and weight of roller to be used for compact- 
ing earth foundation. 

32. Earthwork- (a) Excavation. Method of working and disposal 
of materials to be specified as desired. 

(b) Embankment. Method of placing and compacting to be specified as 
desired. 

33. Roadbed. Note. Define and describe its method of preparation. 

34. Shoulders and Side Roads. Note. Define and specif>- method of 
construction. 

35. Under Drains and Later.al Drains. Note. Specify type, dimen- 
sions and method of constructing the desired ^stem of drains. 

36. Side Forms. Note. Provide for rigid side form planking properly 
set to line and grade. Metal forms to be used if desired, and if used must 
be heavy and rigid. 

37. Thickness of Concrete, Note. Concrete in each course shall 
be of thickness shown on plans, no extra allowance for extra thickness, 
no less thickness to be accepted. 

38. Proportions for Concrete. Note. Specify the desired method 
of measuring aggregates for concrete and give proportions determined upon 
for the work. 

[38. Proportions of Concrete for Lower Course. Note. Specify 
the mixture and method of measuring aggregates for the concrete for the 
lower course.] 

[39. Proportions of Concrete for Upper Course. Note. Specify 
the mixture and the method of measuring materials for the upper course.] 

39. [40.] Placing Reinforcing Materials. Note. Describe the 
manner of placing the reinforcement and the desired precautions to insure 
that the operation will be done at the time and in a manner which will secure 

I 1 good bond. 
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40. [41.] Placing Expansion Joints. Note. Protection plates, if 
used, to conform exactly to cross section shown on plans, and to be carefully 
set with a clear open joint entirely through the pavement which may, however, 
be made of felt, paper, or by a metal plate which will subsequently be with- 
drawn. In latter case opening must be filled with desired filler. 

41. Mixing and Placing Concrete, Note. The method of placing 
the concrete will depend upon whether the pavement is plain or reinforced. 

The provisions in the two cases may be as follows: 

(a) For plain concrete work the concrete for the entire thiclcness of a 
road may be placed at one time. It should be carefully spread without 1 
separation of the aggregates, and be finally struck oH accurately to the desiied 
cross section. Roadbed to be saturated with water before the concrete is 
placed. Provide against cold weather concreting. 

(h) In case of reinforced concrete construction provide for placing as 
in (a), with such modifications as are necessary to accommodate the particular 
type of reinforcement used. 

[42. Placing Concrete for Lower Course. Note. Describe the 
manner of placing, spreading and shaping the concrete for the lower courw.] 

[43. Placing Concrete for Upper Course. Note. E>escribe the 
manner of placing and shaping concrete for the upper course including pre- 
cautions to be taken to secure a bond between the upper and lower courses.] 

42. [44.] Finishing the Surface. Nou. Surface shall be finished 
with wood floats and marked in any manner desired. 

43- [43.] Beveled Edges. Note. If edges arc to be beveled, spcdtf. 
extent and when the work is to be done. 

44. [46.] Curing the Concrete. Note. Specify the desired protec- 
tion against too rapid drying of the concrete during setting, and suitable 
protection against too early use by traffic. 

45- [47-] Placing Macadam or Gravel Shoulders. Note. If plans 
provide for gravel or macadam shoulders, specify manner of placing andf 
finishing. 

46. [48.] Cleaning Up. Note. Provide for removal of all i . 
material and debris resulting from construction operations, and the final 
dressing up of shoulders and ditches if such are used. 

47- [49-] Preparing Surface for Bitu.minous Coating. Nott. 
Describe the method and the desired thoroughness of cleaning the surface of 
the concrete before beginning the application of the bituminous surfacing. 

48. [50.] Spreading Bituminous Materials. Note. Describe the 
method of applying and spreading bituminous material, temperature of the 
application, weather conditions under which the work may be done, and the 
quantity to be used. 

49. [51.] Dressing the Surface. Note. The bituminous material 
shall be covered with specified screened gravel or hard crushed stone chips, « 
auy be desired. 
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DISCUSSION 

Professor Talbot: — ^Thc committee understood that its duties involved 
merely a statement of those matters which should be included in a form of 
contract, and not a complete contract. The outline gives the principal items, 
that in the opinion of the committee, it should include. Most of the provi- 
sions given are, I believe, ordinarily given in the specifications. It was thought 
that until all the committee reports were in, and the method of doing the 
work decided upon by the Convention, it would not be in order for this 
committee to make any effort to draw up a complete set of specifications. 

Mr. Hewitt: — I want more particularly to confine my remarks to general 
clauses. It is with those things that the engineers or inspectors crucify the 
contractors. It is my opinion that there should be incorporated some forms 
of general clauses, and diat the changes made in any kind of work should be 
reduced to a minimum. These clauses should be fair for both sides. 

I believe that the limip sum method of bidding on road work is an unfair 
proposition. It may be unfair to the municipality, to the county or the state. 
Some specifications state definitely that the estimates given are only approx- 
imate, although they represent the result of calculations, and that the con- 
tractor must be responsible for his own data on which to base his bids. Then 
the different items in these specifications are enumerated as in the following 
example: 

"The undersigned, having carefully examined the plans, profiles and 

specifications for the improvement known as 

proposes to furnish all materials, all tools, and do all the work necessary for 
such improvement in accordance with said plans, profiles and specifications, 
for the following gross prices." 

If we now turn to the general clauses, we find the following : 

"Incidental work at contractor's expense. All the work to be done by 
the contractor specified or mentioned in the preceding sections, as well as any 
minor details of work not specially mentioned in the specifications but 
obviously necessary for the proper completion of the work, shall be considered 
as incidental and as being a part of and included in the contract. The con- 
tractor will not be entitled to any extra or additional compensation." 

In other words the contractor has to put a gold top on the pavement if 
the engineer wants it. Nor, according to the specifications, is the contractor 
allowed to charge anything jfor such work. 

The clause providing for extra work is always a bone of contention 
between the contractor and the engineer and, therefore, it seems to me, a 
fair spedfication for such a clause ought to be in the committee's recom- 
mendations. I do not think that any engineer is capable of foreseeing, at 
the time he makes out specifications, all the conditions that may arise in 
laying out a road several miles long. Many things may change. There-may 
be a lapse of a year or two from the time the specifications are made and the 
estimate is submitted. When the engineer comes to construct the road, he 
may want to do it differently than at first contemplated. The contract con- 
tains a clause stating that the contractor will not receive pay for any extra 
work unless he receives written notice. The conditions that make such a 
step necessary usually require prompt action, so that it is impossible to give 
written notice to the contractor. In many cases it is necessary to get authority 
from the supervising board for such extra work. 

I believe that general clauses should also provide wK^lI v^TCfixvXat'^ icv^>^^ 
be paid to the contractor and what allowance tYvetc sYv«\\ \3^ Vox %\i^TvTv\KcAr 
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tnce and tools, and what these percentages shall be based on. It ts i 
easier to keep out of court by writing the proper specifications in the first 
instance than after the work has been started under improperly written speci- 
fications. It is my opinion that the specifications should contain such a set 
of clauses prepared by an able body of engineers who have considered both 
sides of the question. 

Mr. A. N. Johnson : — To perhaps excuse the specifications that the Illinois 
State Highway Commission is obliged to place before the contractors, callins 
for lump sum bids, I would like to state that we do that because in the statute 
it says that all contracts shall be let on lump sum bids, and it was the wisdom 
of the legislature alone that decided this point. This, of course, puts the 
engineer in a quandary, just as Mr. Hewitt has explained. We can lay out 
no extra work. This I am attempting to dodge in the specifications we are 
now drawing up and have in preparation, by setting aside an allotment from 
the money we get, a certain amount for extra work. We will then define 
extra work in the specifications as being anything beyond what is shown in 
the plans. It is of course possible to make plans and cross sections i 
detail as to show to any contractor or engineer rather definitely what it 
wanted. Then when we ask for anything beyond what is shown in these 
lines we will call that extra work. The only way we can provide for this 
is by p re-arrangement, stating that the extra work shall be done at actual 
cost. We can then define actual cost so the contractor will know what is 
meant by it, and so that he will not charge for several jobs that his company 
is doing in various other parts of the state. In addition to this the contractor 
shall be allowed a certain percentage above the actual cost. 

I think that we all recogni/.c that the fairest sort of practice to the con- 
tractor, the engineer, and every one concerned, is the itemized unit price; 
and I think that where we call for these unit prices it is well for the engineer 
to state what the prices for each item shall be. I think that the engineer 
should name as many items and the price of each of them as he thinks will 
come up for any particular job. The bidder can then name a percentage above 
or below such prices, for which he will do the work. The contractor's bid may 
be 90 per cent of the price named, or 102 per cent, and the prices shall have 
been fixed relatively one to the other. You should not allow the contraaor 
to take advantage of you by making an unbalanced bid, as many of them do 
who know the local conditions and what wilt probably be called for in excess 
of what is first charged. I think that this method of naming unit prices and 
asking for percentage bids on them is the fairest and best way to get good 
results. However, under the statute that we have in Illinois, we are unable 
to do that. - * Ku,^ 

Mr. Lamed: — I was interested to find that provision had been made for 
a decision by the engineer not acceptable to the contractor. Although I do J 
not know what is proposed as the recourse, I can cite the practice in certain I 
sections of the country where we have a so-called uniform contract which I 
calls for arbitration ; and the way the arbitration board shall be constituted I 
is usually stated. This secures without question the consideration of men I 
who ordinarily are able to settle the matter with justice and fairness to both I 
sides. The contractor does not want litigation, nor does the engineer, and I 
it seldom happens that both are entirely unbiased in settling the question I 
between themselves. I think it would be well to provide some provision fw I 
aiiitntion. 
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Mr. Charles W. Baker: — I think that this report gives us something to 
think over very carefully. The committee has given us forty-nine different 
heads under which a ^>ecification could be drafted. Under some of these 
heads we have had presented whole committee reports. If we are going to 
attempt to define in every last particular how the contractor shall proceed 
from the time the contract is let until the job is finished, we will have not 
merely a ^[>ecification but a very large treatise. This is a condition that 
contractors and engineers ought to consider very seriously. Our specifications 
have been growing and growing all the time. I recently had to go over the 
q>ecifications for a road for whidb I was partially responsible, and I was amazed 
it the length and amount of particulars diat were embodied in that specification. 
It has almost come to the point where we shall have to pay the contractoi' 
something to read the specifications. Of course this is not alwa3rs so, and I 
think, as a matter of fact, in many of the jobs that are let, the simple specifica- 
tions, comparatively brief, cover pretty mudi ever3rthing that is required. An 
attempt to define everything that may possibly come up is, in my mind, 
attempting the impossible. Even if this is attempted it would still be neces- 
sary, as has been pointed out by some of the previous speakers, to make extra 
provision for some of the things that cannot be foreseen. 

There is one point that I want to strongly emphasize. Although the 
ooimnittee has made a heading for a guarantee, it has taken no stand on how 
diat guarantee shall be provided. I wish to go on record as saying that 
guarantees on paving contracts are against the interests of the public It is 
unjust to ask die contractor to do a certain job of paving when the engineer 
says exactly how he shall do it, what materials he shall use, how they shall 
be placed, and then make him responsible for what happens to that work. It 
18 unjust to the contractor and unjust to the public For instance, here is a 
q>ecification which requires the contractor to guarantee a certain pavement 
and keep it in repair for five years. This means that during that time the 
contractor's bond, on which he must continue to pay some bonding company 
some sort of commission, will have to continue. Of course the contractor 
has no recourse but to make allowances for this, so that the public ultimately 
pays for it. 

Mr. Hewitt: — In most states it is illegal to make a property owner main- 
tain a pavement after asking him to pay for constructing it. I think in most 
cases it is enough to ask the property owner to pay his assessment, without 
requiring him to pay for guaranteeing it for five years. 

Professor Talbot: — I quite agree with the views expressed regarding 
guarantees. It is much better to apply a small part of the amount which will 
be required for a guarantee, in getting better engineering, better in^)ection 
service, and better relations with the contractor. I think the committee 
sympadiizes with Mr. Hewitt in his reference to certain clauses in contracts, 
putting the contractor so thoroughly in the hands of the engineer. I do not 
believe that unything of that kind was intended in the wording as given. 

In regard to extra work, the provision is here made that changes of plans 
may be made when necessary, according to a specified form of procedure; 
but if productive of increased cost, allowance for such increase shall be made. 
This increased amount for die change to be agreed upon in writing when the 
woric is started. Deductions may be made in like manner. Changes in plans 
to made shall not invalidate the contract. It seems to me that it would be 
wise to put in some provision, whenever possible, as to the ways of gj^ttuv^ 
St die value for work to be changed, or extra vrotV to \^ ^oa^ 'Wa. ^ssrsi^ 
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mittee does not feel, of course, that these proposed forms are in final dape. 
In fact, it seems to me that if a committee could be appointed by this Con- 
ference, or if some means could be provided by this Conference whereby t 
uniform form of contract could be written, after careful study and considera- 
tion by those on both sides who have been interested in road work, that it 
would be of great advantage to road construction, and would be one of the 
best things that could be accomplished by this Conference. 

Mr. Lamed: — I would like to suggest consideration of a clause that is 
found in many city contracts which requires a reservation of 5 or lo per 
cent. This requires a contractor to use a large amount of capital, or else to 
borrow. I have often found instances where an unnecessary amount is held 
back. Ordinarily the work is perfectly safeguarded by bond, and it is not 
often that we have to take advantage of that. The amount of money held 
back from the contractor is often a real handicap to him. I think that it 
would be wise to make a provision diat certain pa3rments from the reserve 
fund be made when the work reaches a certain point of completion. 
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HIG>IAM. RBBNRR & 

JH>| Rural Avteme* PItitbnrgK Fan* 

aylvania. 
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HUBBARD. O. C 

206 South La Salle Street, Oucaga 

HUBBELL, J. W. 

Secretary and Treasurer, P. J. Coo- 
nell Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 

HUBBELL, P. H. 

Hubbell Construction Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

HUGHES, R. n. 

Wampum, Pennsylvania. 

HULBERT, E. C 

WanqKun, Penn^jrhrania. 

HUMPHREY, RICHARD L. 

President, American Concrete Insti- 
tute, PhiladHphia, PemuQivania. 

HUMPHREY, T. W. 

County SoperimcDdenC of Roads, 
Behridere, IBiDois. 



HUXTER. MORTON R. 



R. R^ Sioux Gty, I 
HURLEY, W. H. 
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FRED K, ^ 
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JONES, J. STEWART 

1823 Iowa Street, Perry,. Iowa. 

JONES, M. L. 

Contractor, Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan. 

JORGENSEN, I. L. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

JOYCE, W. G. 

206 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

KATZ, S. H. 

2217 Iowa Street, Chicago. 

KELLY ARTHUR W. 
Red Bank, New Jersey. 

KELLY, F. W. 

Albany, New York. 

KELLY. PAUL H. 

Contractor, Freeport, Ohio. 

KELLY, R. W. 

26 Beaver Street, New York Gty. 

KEMP, J. R 

Civil Engineer, National Tube Com- 
pany, 701 East Prospect Street, Ke- 
wanee, Illinois. 

KENDALL. F. A. 

Mayor, Naperville, Illinois. 

KEOGH, D. L. 

1189 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

KERCH, C V. 

City Engineer, Janesville, Wisconsia 

KERR. H. D. 

134 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

KEYES. BLAIR S. 

677 Roscoe Street, Chicago. 

KING, P. W. 

405 East 60th Street, Chicago. 

KINNICOTT. L. A. 

Good Roads, 2051 North Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago. 

KIRK, H. B. 

4229 Oakenwald Avenue, Chicago. 

KINNEY, WM. M. 

Assistant Inspecting Enj^neer, Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co., 522 Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 

KLEIN, A. J. 

Contractor, Dallas, Texas. 

KLEIN, G. G. 

Contractor, Dallas, Texas. 

KOCH, H. C 

815 Commerce Building, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 



KOELTER, ERNEST 
Des Plaines, Illinois. 

KONSBERG, A. V. 

Dolese & Shepard Company, 108 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

KREMER, W. H. 

546 North Ridgeland Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

LAMB, G. N. 

Kane County Superintendent of High- 
wasrs, St Qiarles, Illinois. 

LAPIERRE, C C 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

LARIMER, JOHN C 

855 Eastwood Avenue, Chicago. 

LARKIN. JOHN P. 

American Sand & Gravel Co., 907 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Chicago. 

LARNED, E. S. 

6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

LAUGHLAND, D. S. 

Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Co., 631 
Peoples Gas Building, Qiicago. 

LAURITZEN, JOHN 

Contractor, Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 

LAWSON, FRANK J. 

Lawson Tile Company, Oxford, Indi- 
ana. 

LAYLIN, JOHN 

Highway Department, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

LEE, FRANK D. 

Road Inspector, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

LEONARD, HARRY A. 

Mining Engineer, 1729 North Sixth 
Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

LEONARD, J. T. 

Manager, Dana-Wilson Company, 
1866 Carroll Street, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

LERSCH, H. 

Division Engineer, State Highway 
Department, Columbus, Ohio. 

LERSCH, H. E. 

9 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

LEWIS, A. S. 

President, Good Roads Construction 
Co., 830 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

LEWIS, C O. 
Goldfield, Iowa. 

UBBERTON, J. H. 

208 South LsL ^^^!t ^Vc^x^ OJ^^o^v^. 
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LIGHT, CHARLES P. 

Field Secretary, American Highway 
Association, 708 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

LINDAHL, O. N. 

Alderman, 3102 Winfield Avenue, 
Berwyn, Illinois. 

LOBER, JOHN B. 

President, Association of American 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

LOCKLEY, J. F. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

LONSDALE, W. R. 

2363 West 14th Street, Qeveland, 
Ohio. 

LOOBY, JOHN J. 

Wisconsin Granite Company, 520 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Chi- 
cago. 

LOOMIS, CHAS. 

Contractor, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

LOW, ROBERT S. 

Superintendent, Bate & McMahon, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

LOWRY, JAS. H. 

Engineer, Park Board, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

LUSBY, J. E. 

Contractor, Amherst, Nova Scotia. 

LUTIN, A. B. 

744 Water Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

LUTYEN, C. E. 

Chairman, Street Committee, Morri- 
son, Illinois. 

LYTLE, J. HORACE 

Better Roads and Streets, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

McARDLE, P. C 

Assistant State Highway Engineer, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

McCALL, W. A. 

Manager, Building Materials, 537 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

McCartney, w. j. 

Assistant Supervisor, Peoria, Illinois. 

McCOOL, D. 

President, Newaygo Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

McCOY, M. H. 

City Engineer, Chicago Heights, Illi- 
nois. 



McCULLOUGH, E. 

Consulting Engineer, 53 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. 

McINTYRE, W. A. 

1526 Land Title Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

McLaughlin, c. 

Inspector, 7640 Marquette Avenue, 
Chicago. 

McDonald, swan 

City Engineer and County Engineer, 
212 Hagood Street, Moberly, Mis- 
souri. 

McFARLAND, D. H. 

834 Security Bank Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

McHUGH, C. G. 

Assistant Engineer, W. S. Shields 
Company, 1201 Hartford Building, 
Chicago. 

McINTOSH, GEO. A. 

Mcintosh & Mysen, 164 West Muske- 
gon Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan. 

McLaughlin, j. a. 

Contractor, Red Oak, Iowa. 

McNALLY, D. H. 

4721 North Lincoln Street, Chicago. 

McNeill, a. r. 

Moorefield, West Virginia. 

Mcpherson, h. n. 

Contractor, 703 Bond Street, North 
Manchester, Indiana. 

MACGOWAN, E. S. 

834 Security Bank Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

MALCOLM, C. W. 

Associate Editor, Engineering & Con- 
tracting, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

MELLOY, D. 

Contractor, Gary, Indiana. 

MALMBERG, FRANK 

Contractor, Morris, Minnesota. 

MARCELLUS, J. B. 

Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 

MARSH, DON E. 

Civil Engineer, 598 Birch Street, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 

MASON, J. P. 

President, Illinois State Dairymen's 
Association, Elgin, Illinois. 

MATEER, C B. 

613 York Place, Chicago. 
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MATEER, FRED D. 

Assistant Secretary, Highway Com- 
missioners Good Roads Association 
of Cook County, 711 Roanoke Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

MATEER, S. A. 

609 West Jefferson Street, Joliet, 
Illinois. 

MATTISON, R. S. 
Barrington, Illinois. 

MEAD, L. F. 

2511 East 77th Street, Chicago. 

MEHREN, E. J. 

Editor, Engineering Record, 239 
West 39th Street, New York City. 

MEITNER, R G. 
Waterloo, Wisconsin. 

MEIXNER, WARREN B. 

Landscape Architect, 3351 North 19th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

MERCER, H. D. 

1320 Corn Exchange Bank Building, 
Chicago. 

METCALF, MORRIS 

208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

MEYER, A. W. 

1139 First National Bank Building, 
Chicago. 

MEYER, CARL F. 

Chief Engineer, Morell & Nichols, 
902 Palace Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

MEYER. J. H. 

County Surveyor, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

MINER, JOSHUA L. 

50 Church Street, New York City. 

MONTGOMERY, JAMES E. 

538 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

MOORE, M. P. 

Contractor, Bismarck, North Dakota. 

MOORE. W. F. 

Philip Carey Company, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

MOORS, E. J. 
Dallas, Texas. 

MORGAN, H. H. 

Robert W. Hunt & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

MORITZ, G. 

Contractor, 200 KettcU Street, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

MORRIS, TUSCA 

Prosecuting Attorney, Fairmont, 
West Virgmia. 



MORSE, S. T. 

Depu^ County Surveyor, Carlinville, 
Illinois. 

MULLEN, JOHN H. 

Deputy State Engineer, 300 Shubert 
Building, St Paul, Minnesota. 

MURPHY, H. K 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

MYRICK, H. G. 

Contractor, Morgan Park, Illinois. 

NEAL, C. A. 

Steger Building, Chicago. 



Craw fords ville. 



Crawfordsville, 



NEES, MILTON L. 
County Engineer, 
Indiana. 

NEES. R. F. 

Deputy Surveyor, 
Indiana. 

NEHER, C D. 

Shelbyville, Illinois. 

NELSON, K. T. 

Contractor, Jerseyville, Illinois. 

NETHERCUT, EDGAR S. 

Civil Engineer, 705 Michigan Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

NEUKAN, L. E. 

1023 Oakdale Avenue, Chicago. 

NEWBERRY, JOHN S. 

818 Engineers Building, Qeveland, 
Ohio. 

NEWBERRY, SPENCER B. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

NEWMAN, T. S. 

Manager, Newman Concrete Road 
Construction Co., Athens, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

NICHOLS, F. S. 

Mayor, Flora, Illinois. 

NIXON, MILES G. 

The Westrumite Company, Whiting, 
Indiana. 

O'CONNOR, ROBERT E. 

J. C. O'Connor & Son, Delphi, Indi- 
ana. 

OAKES, FRANCES H. 

414 Greenleaf Street, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. 

OKES, DAY 

Contractor, 319 Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

OLDBRIGHT, WM. 

Professor, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ca.tiaL<\a>. 
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OLSEN, GEORGE A. 

Editor, Building Materials, 537 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

OTT, C F. 

l6i2 Lai Salle Avenue, Chicago. 

OVERESCH, H. B., JR. 

Civil Engineer, LaFayette, Indiana. 

PABST T. S. 

206 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

PADDOCK, H. G. 

City Engineer, East Moline, Illinois. 

PAGE. A. C 

Assistant Editor, Orange Judd 
Farmer, 1209 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago. 

PARKER, C C 

City Engineer, Bloomfield, Indiana. 

PARKER, REED L. 

Good Roads Editor, The Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago. 

PAUL, C E. 

County Surveyor, Winamac, Indiana. 

PEACOCK, L. C 

County Surveyor, West 7th Street, 
Richmond, Indiana. 

PEASE, B. S. 

Assistant Manager, Concrete Rein- 
forcement Department, American 
Steel & Wire Company, Chicago. 

PEIRCE, W. A. 

City Engineer, Columbus, Wisconsin. 

PERWIEN, RICHARD 

Junior Eiigineer, Board of Local Im- 
provement, 3308 Lexington Street, 
Chicago. 

PEYTON, CHAS. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

PILCHER, H. B.. JR. 

Assistant City Engineer, 515 West 
Reed Street, Moberly, Missouri. 

PIEFMEIER. B. H. 

Road Engineer, Illinois Highway 
Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 

FOLEY, CHAS. 

32 North Gark Street, Chicago. 

POLLOCK, W. W. 

Steger Building, Chicago. 

POTTER. N. S.J JR. 
Chelsea, Michigan. 

POTTS, G. R. 

Assistant County Road Engineer, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 



POWELL* C. M. 

206 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

POWERS, E. L 

Publisher, Good Roads, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York Qty. 

POWERS, J. R. 

611 Chamber of Commerce Building; 
Chicago. 

PRICE, HUGH M. 

Consulting Engineer, 1207 Hartford 
Building, Chicago. 

PRINDLE, GEORGE B. 

Civil Engineer, 1201 Hartford Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

PRITCHARD. JOHN W. 

Contractor, Evansville, Indiana. 

PULLEY, F. G. 

Associate Editor, Rock Products, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

QUEBBEMAN, EDWARD 

2325A Athlone Avenue, St Louis, 
Missouri. 

QUINLAN, GEO. A. 

1321 East 53rd Street, Chicago. 

QUINN, P. D. 

5609 LaFayette Avenue, Chicago. 

RADER, B. H. 

Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

REED, A. Y. 

A. Y. Reed Gravel Company, Elgin, 
Illinois. 

REEVES, WM. T. 

Robert W. Hunt & Compaoy, 2200 
Insurance Exchange Building, Chi- 
cago. 

REIBERG, MAX 
Cullman, Alabama. 

REID, CHAS. G. 

6235 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 

RHODE, HOWARD 

3610 North 16th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

RHODES, J. F. 

Herald Building, Montreal* Quebec, 
Canada. 

RIGGS. HENRY E. 

Professor of Civil Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

RINEHART, B. C. 

Chief Engineer, Utility Drafting ft 
Engineering Co., 520 Ft Dttrbom 
Buildini^, Chicago. 
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ROBINSON, ALBERT E. 

206 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

ROBINSON, THOMAS A. 

603 Pennsylvania Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

ROE, FRANK L. 

1449 Argyle Street, Chicago. 

ROESKE, CHAS. 

Arlington Heights, Illinois. 

ROHWER, O. H. D. 

Consumers Building, Chicago. 

ROYCE, WM. A. 

Gty Engineer, Traverse City, Michi- 
gan. 

ROYERj H. 

206 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

RUSSELL, CHAS. E. 

County Superintendent of Roads, 
City Engineer, Highland Park, Illi- 
nois. 

RUTHERFORD, F. P. 

Town Qerk; Gilbert, Minnesota. 

RYAN, J. B. 

Gallagher & Ryan, 611 Peoples Trust 
Building, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

SAHS, C. J. 

Oak Lawn, Illinois. 

SALE, GEO. E. 

Contractor, Warren, Indiana. 

SARGENT, EDW. C 

Ohio State Highway Department, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SATHER, C. R. 

Manager, The Donnelly Lumber 
Company, Donnelly, Minnesota. 

SAUNDERS, JAS. D. 

City Engineer, Evansville, Indiana. 

SCHAUB, J. G. 

Engineer, The Westrumite Company, 
Whiting, Indiana. 

SCHICKLI, ALFRED 

Contractor, 2103 North Nelson Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

SCHICKLI, SOL. 

Contractor, 1811 Floyd Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

SCHILLING, F. M. 

Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

SCHMIDT, CHRIST. 
Oak Lawn, Illinois. 

SCHUELER. F. R. 

Manager, Philip Carjnr Company, 
1515 Fisher Building, Chicago. 



SCHULTZ, FRED 
Oak Lawn, Illinois. 

SCHULTZ, JOHN F. 
Oak Lawn, Illinois. 

SCHWARTZ, CHARLES L 

Ci^ Commissioner, Naperville, Illi- 
nois. 

SCHWARTZ, E. M. 

Corporation Counsel, Naperville, Illi- 
nois. 

SCHWIER, W. C , 

County Commissioner, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

SCOTT, H. M. 

Consumers Building, Chicago. 

SCOVEL» JAS. D. 

1059 Ardmore Avenue, Chicago. 

SECRIST, C C 

206 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

SEELEY, RAY 

County Engineer, Hammond, Indiana. 

SHAW, JAS. W. 

800 Windsor Avenue, Chicago. 

SHELTON, P. H. 

Supervisor, 234 South Fourth Street, 
Monmouth, Illinois. 

SHOECRAFT, EZRA C 

City Engineer, Flint, Michigan. 

SIMPSON, WM. J. P. 

Principal Assistant Engineer, State 
Highway Department, Olympia, 
Washington. 

SINCLAIR, R. S. 

45 Broadway, New York City. 

SINTZEL. JOHN G. 

1217 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago. 

SISSON. P. L. 

Mayor, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

SLADEK, V. R. 

206 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

SMITH, BLAINE S. 

208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

SMITH, E. F. 

208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

SMITH, GODFREY L 

Civil Engineer, 321 54th Street, New- 
port News, Virginia. 

SMITH, LEONARD S. 

In Charge of Roads and Pavements, 
University of Wiscoti&vtL^ Mas^^^scw^ 
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SMITH, LUTELLUS, JR. 

Municipal Engineering Magazine, 438 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 

SMITH, SELA A. 

Contractor, 1060 Washington Street, 
Gary, Indiana. 

SMITH, WILLIAM WALTER 

Land Title Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

SNELL. H. W. 

208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

SNOWHOOK. RICHARD J. 

3542 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 

SORENSEN. H. P. 

Editorial Staff, Rock Products, 537 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

SPACKMAN, HENRY S. 

President, Henry S. Spackman Eng. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

SPEAR. P. B. 

Marquette Stone Company, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 

STADE, A. R. 

30 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 

STANCOCK, EDWIN 

1810 Harris Trust Building, Chicago. 

STEELE, GEORGE D. 

Eastern Editor, Better Roads and 
Streets, 326 West Chelten Avenue, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

STEIL» GEO. 

Des Plaines, Illinois. 

STEVENS, A. B. 
Jerome, Idaho. 

STIVERS, CHARLES P. 

Associate Editor, The Contractor, 
536 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

STOLZ, ALBERT 

10203 Beverly Avenue, Chicago. 

STONE, F. L. 

President, Central Engineering Bu- 
reau, 1810 Harris Trust Building, 
Chicago. 

STONE, F. L. 

208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

STRADLING. D. W. 

Associate Editor, Engineering & Con- 
tracting, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

STRUCKMANN, H. 

""^S Commerce Building, Kansas City, 
%sonri. 



STUART, LYMAN J. 

Chairman, Streets and Allcjrs, 5449 
West 63rd Place, Gearing, Illinois. 

STURDEVANT, J. H. 

Division Engineer, New York State 
Highway Department, Utica, New 
York. 

SUNDSTROM, C. R. 

5740 South Peoria Street, Chicago. 

SUTTON, E. GUY 

Manager, Wm. P. Carmichad Com- 
pany, Williamsport, Indiana. 

SWASS, O. A. 

Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

SWETT, B. R. 

Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

TALBOT, A. N. 

President, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Urbana, Illinois. 

TALBOT, K. H. 

522 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

TANNER, J. R. 

Division Engineer, State Highway 

Department, Columbus, Ohio. 
TAYLOR. HARRY A. 

Contractor, 213 Whitney Street, Jack- 
son, Michigan. 

THIBAULT, L. R. 

1526 Land Title Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

THIEDE, E. J. H. 

Contractor, 1806 12th Street, Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. 

THOMAS, DAVID O. 

County Superintendent of Highways, 
Belleville, Illinois. 

THOMPSON, ROBERT W. 

Executive Secretary, La Salle Com- 
mercial Association, La Salle, Illinois. 

THOMPSON, SANFORD E, 

Consulting Engineer, 141 Milk Street 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

THOMSEN, R, C. 

208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

THRIFT, B. A. 

6219 Ingleside Avenue, Chicago. 

TITUS, A. M. 

Thorntown, Indiana. 

TODD, MELVILLE S. 

814 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 

TONER, ARTHUR C. 

606 Dolphin Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
laiid. 
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^RATMAN, K E. R. 

Resident Editor, Engineering News, 
1144 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

REGO, E. A. 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

'RIPPEER, A. G. 
Peru, Indiana. 

RYON, C L. 
County Superintendent of Highways, 
Surveyor, 511 Bunker Street, Wood- 
stock, Illinois. 

'ULLOCH, A. S. 
Gary, Indiana. 

'UNNICLIFF, N. H. 
Civil Engineer, Davenport, Iowa. 

'URNEAURE, F. E. 
Dean, College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

'UTTLE, C S. 

125 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 

YLER, F. E. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

^ANDERWERP, H. 
Traverse City, Michigan. 

^AN DOORN, J. C. 

Security Bank Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

''AN SCOYOC, H. S. 
Montreal, Canada. 

^AN VLIET, P. D. 
214 Forest Avenue, Oak Park, Illi- 
nois. 

^ELANDER, V. R 

Manager, Chicago Engr. Co., 108 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

"^OLLMER, H. G. 
Burlington, Iowa. 

^OSHELL, TAS. T. 
Senior Highway Engineer, United 
States Office of Public Roads, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

\^AKEMAN, O. A. 
Rockford, Illinois. 

VALLIS, THOMAS 

Superintendent, Rosehill Cemetery, 
Chicago. 

VALTHER, R. A. 

Superix^tendent, Construction Bridge 
Work, 332 East 60th Street, Chicago. 



WARREN, W. D. P. 

City Engineer, Carlinville, Illinois. 

WATSON, E. W. 

Arlington Heights, Illinois. 

WATT, W. H. 

Contractor, LaFayette, Ohio. 

WEBER, HARVEY C. 

Board of Public Works, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

WEBSTER, E. C 

Contractor, New Richmond, Wiscon- 
sin. 

WEBSTER, O. B. 

Contractor, De Land, Florida. 

WHIPPLE, HARVEY 

Associate Editor, Concrete Cement 
A^e, 97 Fort Street, West, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

WHITE, ALFRED H. 

Professor of Chemical Engineering, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

WHITMORE, E. R 

City Engineer, Port Huron, Michigan. 

WIG, RUDOLPH J. 

Physicist, Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C 

WILBY, A. C 

206 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

WILEY, C. C 

Instructor, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

WILLE, WM. 

Contractor, Mount Prospect, Illinois. 

WILUAMS, FRANK 

Superintendent of Streets, Morrison, 
Illinois. 

WILLIAMS, GOLD 

Marquette Building, Chicago. 

WILSON, F. P. 

City Engineer, Mason City, Iowa. 

WILSON, GORDON 

208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

WILSON, JOHN 

City Engineer, Duluth, Minnesota. 

WILSON, J. RUSSELL 

Special Engineer, Marion County, 
W. Va., 118 Christman Avenue, 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 

WILSON, JOHN W. 

665 East Second Street, St Charles^ 
lUinoit. 
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WILSON, PERCY H. 

1525 Land Title Building, PhiUdel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

WINDES, FRANK A. 

City Engineer, Winnetka, Illinois. 

WOOKEY, L. J. 

Temple Building, Toronto, Canada. 

WOOD, C M. 

30 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 

WOODWARD, E. T. 

6709 Lakewood Avenue, Chicago. 



WOODWARDj H. H. 

Assistant City Engineer, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

WRIGHT, D. a 
Ironton, Ohio. 

YOUNG, F. C 

Western Construction Co., Iowa Cty, 
Iowa. 

YOUNG, WILLIAM 

The National Tube Compaiqr, Loriin, 
Ohio. 
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Standard Specificatioiis for Concrete Roads and Pavements of the 

American Concrete Institute 

1914 

One Course Concrete Highway 



I. MATERIALS 



1 . CEMENT : The cement shall meet the requirements of the Standard 
Specifications for Portland Cement, adopted by die American Society for 
Testing Materials, August i6, 1909, with all subsequent amendments and 
additions thereto adopted by said society, and adopted by this institute. 
(Standard No. i.) 

When the cement is not inspected at the place of manufacture, it shall 
be stored a sufficient length of time to permit of inspecting and testing. The 
engineer shall be notified of the receipt of each shipment of cement 

2. FINE AGGREGATE: Fine aggregate shall consist of sand or 
screenings from dean, hard, durable crushed rock or gravel consisting of 
quartzite grains or other equally hard material graded from fine to coarse 
with the coarse particles predominating and passing, when dry, a screen having 
one-fourth (^) inch openings. It shall be dean, hard, free from dust, loam, 
vegetable, or other ddeterious matter. Not more than twenty (20) per cent 
shall pass a sieve having fifty (50) meshes per linear inch, and not more than 
five (5) per cent shall pass a sieve having one hundred (100) meshes per 
linear inch. 

Fine aggregate containing more than three (3) per cent of day or loam 
shall be washed before using. 

Fine aggregate shall be of such quality that the mortar composed of one ( i ) 
part Portland cement and three (3) parts fine aggregate l^ weight, when 
made into briquettes, shall show a tensile strength at least equal to the strength 
of 1:3 mortar of the same consistency, made with the same cement and 
Standard Ottawa sand. In no case shall fine aggregate containing frost or 
lumps of frozen material be used. 

3. COARSE AGGREGATE : Coarse aggrejg;ate shall consist of dean, 
hard, durable crushed rock or gravd, graded in size, free from dust, loam, 
vegetable or other ddeterious matter and shall contain no soft, flat or dongated 
partides. The size of the coarse aggregate shall be such as to pass a one and 
one-half (i!^) inch round opening and be retained on a screen having one- 
quarter (}i) inch openings. In no case shall coarse aggregate containing 
frost or lumps of frozen material be used. 

4. NATURAL MIXED AGGREGATE: Natural mixed aggregate 
shall not be used as it comes from deposits but shall be screened and used 
as specified. 

5. WATER: Water shall be dean, free from oil, add, alkali or veg^ 
table matter. 

6. REINFORCEMENT: Concrete pavements twenty Cao\ it«i ^x 
more in width shall be reinforced with metal ia\>t\c. MX t^mAoi^xscascl ^^^^ 

III 
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}x free from excessive rust, scale, paint or coatings of any character which will 
tend to destroy the bond. All reinforcement shall develop an ultimate tensile 
strength of not less than 70,000 pounds per square inch and bend 180° around 
one diameter and straighten without fracture. 

7. JOINT FILLER: Joint Filler shall consist of prepared felt or 
similar material of approved quality having a thickness of not less than one- 
eighth (J^) nor more than one-quarter (J4) '"ch. 

8. JOINT PROTECTION PLATES: Soft steel plates for the pro- 
tection of the edges of the concrete at transverse joints shall be not less than 
two and one-half {2j^) inches in depth and not less than one-eighth (J^) at 
any point nor more than one-quarter (J4) '"'^h average thickness. The plates 
shall be of such form as to provide for rigid anchorage to the concrete. The 
type and method of installation of joint protection plates shall be approved 
by the engineer. 

g, SHOULDERS: Materials for the construction of shoulders shall be 
approved by the engineer. 

II. GRADING 

10. DEFINED : The term "grading" shall include all cuts, fills, ditches, 
borrow pits, approaches and all earth moving for whatever purpose where 
such work is an essential part of or necessary to the prosecution of the con- 
tract. When, to bring the surface to grade, a fill of one (1) foot or less is 
required, the area shall be thoroughly grubbed. All soft, spongy or yielding 
spots and all vegetable or other objectionable matter shall be removed and 
the space refilled with suitable material, 

11. ENGINEER'S STAKES: Stakes will be set by the engineer for 
the center line side of slopes, finished grade and other necessary points properly 
marked for the cut or fill. 

12. EXCESS MATERIAL: Excess material shall be disposed of as 
directed by the engineer, the free haul not to exceed feet. 

13. OVER-HAUL: Materials hauled a greater distance than the free 

haul from the place of excavation shall be paid for at the rate ol 

cents per cubic yard for each additional feet. 

14. FILLS: Embankments shall be formed of earth or other approved 
materials and shall be constructed in successive layers, the first of which shall 
extend entirely across from the toe of the slope on one side to the toe of the 
slope on the other side, and successive layers shall extend entirely across the 
embankments from slope to slope. Each layer, which shall not exceed one ( 1 ) 
fool in depth, shall be thoroughly rolled with a roller weighing not less than 
five (5) tons nor more than ten (10) tons before the succeeding layer is 
placed. The roller shall pass over the entire area of the fill at least twice. 

The sides of the embankment shall be kept lower than the center during 
all stages of the work and the surface maintained in condition for adequate 
drainage. The use of muck, quicksand, soft clay or spongy material which 
will not consoHifate under the roller is prohibited. 

When the material excavated from the cuts is not sufficient to mab 
fills shown on the plans, the contractor shall furnish the necessary 1 
material to bring the fills to the proper width and grade. When the earth 
work is completed, the cross section of the road shall conform to the cross 
sectional drawings and profile shown in Figure 12, page 182. 
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15. SLOPES : All slopes must be properly dressed to lines tjnfen by die 
engineer. 

16. FINISHED GRADE: When the grade line is approadied die 
final grade stakes will be set, for whidi sufficient notice must be given to the 



Note: (In excavating cuts, it is considered advisable, when the line 
of the sub-grade is approached, to compact the remaining material by rolling. 
The depth of material left in the cut to be compressed to the finished 
grade by rolling wiU depend upon the diaracter of die material.) 



III. DRAINAGE 

17. DRAINAGE: The contractor shall construct sudi drainage ditdiei 
as will insure perfect sub- and surface-drainage during construction and such 
work shall be completed to the satisfaction of the engineer, prior to die 
preparation of the roadbed, as herein specified. 

TQe drains shall be placed as shown in the drawings attadied hereto. 

Tile to be laid in the trendi at least ( ) 

inches wide and ( ) feet deep below the 

established grade of the finished pavement. Sudi trendi shall be back filled 
with crushed stone or pit run gravel, with sand removed, whidi after light 
tamping shall be ( ) indies in depth. 

Open ditches must be constructed along the concrete road as shown in 
Figure 12, page 182, the dimensions, side slopes and grade of said ditches 
being as shown on the cross section drawings and profile. 

At the time of the acceptance of the road, the ditdies must be in perfect 
condition with dean slopes and bottom, containing no obstructions to the 
flow of water. 

IV. SUB-GRADE 

18. CONSTRUCTION: The bottom of the excavation or die top 
of the fill when completed shall be known as the sub-grade and shall be at 
all places true to the elevation as shown on the plans attadied hereto. 

The roadway shall be graded to the proper sub-grade to permit of the 
spedfied thickness of paving materials being laid to bring the finished surface 
of the pavement to the lines and grades as shown on the plans. 

The sub-grade shall be brought to a firm, un3ridding surface by rolling 
the entire area with a sdf-propdled roller weighing not less than ten (10) 
tons, and all portions of the surface of the sub-grade which are inaccessible 
to the roller shall be thoroughly tamped with a hand tamp weighing not less 
than fifty (50) pounds, the face of whidi shall not exceed one hundred (100) 
square inches in area. All soft, spongy or 3ridding spots and all vegrad>le or 
odier objectionable matter shall be entirdy removed and the space refilled 
with suitable material. 

Where considered necessary or of assistance in produdng a compact, solid 
surface, the sub-grade before being rolled shall be well sprinkled with water. 

When the concrete pavement is to be constructed over an old roadbed 

composed of gravd or macadam, and the concrete is to be wider than the 

^Id gravd or macadam road, the latter shall be endrely loosened and the 

iterial spread for the full w\dt\\ oi ^t lo^Vs^d and rolled. All intenticxi 
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^all \)t filled with fine material, and rolled to make a dense, tight surface of 
the roadbed. 

19. ACCEPTANCE: No concrete shall be deposited upon the sub- 
grade until it is diecked and accepted by the engineer. 

20. COMPLETION: Upon the sub-grade thus formed shall be laid 
the concrete pavement as shown in Figure 12, page 182. 

V. FORMS 

21. MATERIALS: The forms shall be free from warp, of sufficient 
strength to resist springing out of shape, and shall be equal in width to the 
thickness of the pavement at the edges. Wooden forms shall be of not less 
than two (2) inch stock, and shall be capped with two (2) inch angle iron. 

22. SETTTING: The forms shall be well staked or otherwise held to 
the established line and grades, and the upper edges shall conform to the estab- 
lished grade of the road. 

23. TREATMENT: All mortar and dirt shall be removed from the 
forms that have previously been used. 

VI. PAVEMENT SECTION 

24. WIDTH, THICKNESS OF CONCRETE AND CROWN: 

The concrete pavement shall be feet wide, 

( ) inches in depth at center, and 

( ) inches in depth at the 

sides. The finished surface shall conform to the arc of a circle, as shown in 
Figure 12, page 182. 

Note: (Crown shall be not more than one-one-hundredth (i/ioo) 
of the width. The thickness of the concrete at the edges shall not be less 
than six (6) inches.) 

VII. JOINTS 

25. WIDTH AND LOCATION : Transverse joints shall be not less 
than one-quarter (%) inch nor more than three-eighths (^) inch in width 
and shall be placed across the pavement perpendicular to the center line, not 
more than 35 feet apart. When a curb is specified or where pavement abuts 
a building a joint not less than one-quarter (^) inch wide shall be placed 
between it and the pavement. All joints shall extend through the entire 
thickness of the pavement and shall be perpendicular to its surface. 

26. PROTECTION OF JOINTS: The concrete at transverse joints 
shall be protected with soft steel joint protection plates which shall be rigidly 
andiored to the concrete. The installation of the metal protection plates 
shall meet with the approval of the engineer. The surface edges of the metal 
plates shall conform to the finished surface of the concrete, as shown in 
Figure 12. 

All joints over one-quarter (^) inch high or one-half (5^) inch low 
diall be removed. 

27. JOINT FILLER: All joints shall be formed by inserting during 
construction and leaving in place die required thickness of joint filler which 
shall extend through the entire thickness of the vvitsDiml. 
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STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 
VIII. MEASURING MATERIALS AND MIXING CONCRETE 

28. MEASURING MATERIALS: The method of measuring the 
materials for the concrete, including water, shall he one which will insure sepa- 
rate and uniform proportions of each of the materials at all times. A bag 
of Portland cement (94 lbs. net) shall be considered one ( I ) cubic foot. 

2g. MIXING: The materials shall be mixed to the desired consistencf 
in a batch mixer of approved type, and mixing shall continue for at least 
forty-five (45) seconds after all materials are in the drum. The drum shall 
be completely emptied before mixing successive batches. The drum of the 
mixer used shall revolve at a speed not less than the minimum nor more than 
the maximum number of revolutions shown in the following table: 



Rated capacity 
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of drum. 
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not be permitted, 

31. PROPORTIONS: The concrete shall be mixed in the proportions 
of one (i) bag of Portland cement to not more than two (a) cubic feet of 
fine aggregate and not more than three (3) cubic feet of coarse aggtegate, and 
in no case shall the volume of the fine aggregate be less than one-half (}4) 
the volume of the coarse aggregate. 

A cubic yard of concrete in place between neat lines shall contain not less 
than one and seven-tenths (i-7) barrels of cement. 

The engineer shall compare the calculated amount of cement required 
according to these specifications and plans attached hereto with the amounts 
actually used in each section of concrete between successive transverse joints, 
as determined by actual count of the number of bags of cement used in each 
section. If the amount of cement used in any three adjacent sections (between 
transverse joints) is less by two (2) per cent, or if the amount of cement used 
in any one section is less by five (5) per cent, than the amount hereinbefore 
specified, the contractor agrees to remove all such sections and to rebuild ihe 
same according to these specifications at his expense. 

32. CONSISTENCY: The materials shall be mixed with suffideni 
water to produce a concrete which when deposited will settle to a Rattened 
mass, but shall not be so wet as to cause a separation of the mortar from the 
coarse aggregate in handling. 

IX. REINFORCING 

33. REINFORCING: Concrete pavements twenty (20) feet or more 
in width shall be reinforced. The cross-sectional area of the reinforcing metal 
running parallel to the center line of the pavement shall amount to at least 
0.038 square inch per foot of pavement width and the cross- sectional area of 
reinforcing metal, which is perpendicular to the center line of the pavement, 
shall amount to at least 0,049 square inch per foot of pavement length. 

Reinforcing metal shall not be placed less than two (2) inches from dw 
^aished surface of the pavement and ot\ve.T>N\s« ^«1V \k. ^Uced as showa gn 
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the drawings. The reinforcing metal shall extend to within two (3) inches 
of all joints, but shall not cross them. Adjacent widths of fabric shall be 
lapped not less than four (4) inches. 

X. PLACING CONCRETE 

34. PLACING CONCRETE: Immediately prior to placing the con- 
crete, the sub-grade shall be brought to an even surface. The surface of the 
sub-grade shall be thoroughly wet when the concrete is placed. 

After mixing, the concrete shall be deposited rapidly in successive batches 
upon the sub-grade prepared as hereinbefore specified. The concrete shall be 
deposited to the required depth and for the entire width of the pavement, 
in a continuous operation, between transverse joints without the use of inter- 
mediate forms or bulkheads. 

In case of a breakdown concrete shall be mixed by hand to complete the 
section or an intermediate transverse joint placed as hereinbefore specified at 
the point of stopping work. Any concrete in excess of that needed to com- 
plete a section at the stopping of work shall not be used in the work. 

35- FINISHING: The surface of the concrete shall be struck off by 
means of a template or strike board which shall be moved with a combined 
longitudinal and cross-wise motion. When the strike board is within three 
{3) feet of a transverse joint it shall be lifted to the joint and the pavement 
struck by moving the strike board away from the joint; any excess concrete 
shall be removed. Concrete adjoining the metal protection plates at transverse 
joints shall be dense in character and any holes left by removing any device 
used in installing the metal protection plates shall be Immediately filled with 
concrete. 

After being brought to the established grade with the template or strike 
board, the concrete shall be finished from a suitable bridge, no part of which 
shall come in contact with the concrete. The concrete shall be finished with 
a wood float in a manner to thoroughly compact it and produce a surface 
free from depressions or inequalities of any kind. The finished surface of the 
pavement shall not vary more than one-quarter ( J^ ) inch from the true shape. 

The edges of the pavement shall be rounded as shown on the cross 
sectional drawings attached hereto. 

XI. PROTECTION 

36. CURING AND PROTECTION : Excepting as hereinafter speci- 
fied, (he surface of the pavement shall be sprayed with water as soon as the 
concrete is sufficiently hardened to prevent pitting, and shall be kept wet until 
an earth covering is placed. As soon as it can be done without damaging 
the concrete, the surface of the pavement shall he covered with not less than 
two (2) inches of earth or other material which will afford equally good 
protection, which cover shall be kept moist for at least ten (10) days. When 
deemed necessary or advisable by the engineer, freshly laid concrete shall be 
protected by a canvas covering until the earth covering can be placed. 

Under the most favorable conditions for hardening in hot weather the 
pavement shall be closed to traffic for at least fourteen (14) days, and in 
cool weather for an additional time, to be determined by the engineer. 

If at the time the pavement is laid, or during the period of curing, the 
temperature during the daytime drops below 50 degrees Fahrenheit, sprinkling 
and covering of the pavement shall be omitted at the direction of the engineer. 

■ >^7 m 
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The contractor • ^rect and maintain suitable barriers to protect the 
concrete from trafiic a any part of the pavement damag;ed from traffic or 
other causes, occurr^ig prior to its official acceptance, shall be repaired or 
replaced by the contractor at his expense, in a manner satisfactory to the 
engineer. Before the pavement is thrown open to traffic the covering shall 
be removed and disposed of as directed by the engineer. 

37. TEMPERATURE BELOW 35 DEGREES FAHRENHEIT: 
Concrete shall not be mixed or deposited when the temperature is below 
freezing. 

If at any time during the progress of the work the temperature is, or in 
the opinion of the engineer will within twenty-four (24) hours drop to 35 
degrees Fahrenheit, the water and aggregates shall be heated, and precautions 
taken to protect the work from freezing for at least ten (10) days. In no 
case shall concrete be deposited upon a frozen sub-grade. 

XII. SHOULDERS 

38. CONSTRUCTION: When shoulders are required, they shall be 
built upon the properly prepared sub-grade, as shown on the cross sectional 
drawing, Figure 12, page 182. The work shall be done to the entire satis- 
faction of the engineer. 
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I I. MATERIALS 

1. CEMENT: The cement shall meet the requirements of the Standard 
Specifications for Portland Cement, adopted by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, August 16, I909i with all subsequent amendments and 
additions thereto adapted by said Society, and adopted by this institute. 
{Standard No. i.) 

When the cement is not inspected at the place of manufacture it shall be 
stored a sufKcient length of time to permit of inspecting and testing. The 
engineer shall be notified of the receipt of each shipment of cement. 

2. FINE AGGREGATE; Fine aggregate shall consist of sand or 
screenings from dean, hard, durable crushed rocic or gravel consisting ot 
quartzile grains or other equally hard material graded from fine to coarse, 
with the coarse particles predominating and passing, when dry, a screen 
having one-quarter (}^) inch openings. It shall be clean, hard, free from dust, 
loam, vegetable, or other deleterious matter. Not more than twenty (20) per 
cent shall pass a sieve having fifty {50) meshes per linear inch, and not 
more than five (5) per cent shall pass a sieve having one hundred (100) 
meshes per linear inch. 

Fine aggregate containing more than three (3) per cent of clay or loam 
shall be washed before using. 

Fine aggregate shall be of such quality that the mortar composed of one ( 1 ) 
part Portland cement and three (3) parts fine aggregate by weight, when 
made into briquettes, shall show a tensile strength at least equal to the 
strength of i -.3 mortar of the same consistency made with the same cement 
and Standard Ottawa sand. In no case shall fine aggregate containing frost 
or lumps of frozen material be used. 

3. COARSE AGGREGATE: Coarse aggregate shall consist of clean, 
hard, durable cnished rock or gravel, graded in size, free from dust, loam, 
vegetable or other deleterious matter, and shall contain no soft, flat or 
elongated particles. The size of the coarse aggregate shall be such u to 
pass a one and one-half (1J/2) inch round opening and be retained on a screen 
having one-quarter {J4) inch openings. In no case shall coarse aggregate 
containing frost or lumps of frozen material be used. 

4. NATURAL MIXED AGGREGATE: Natural mixed aggregate 
shall not be used as it comes from deposits, but shall be screened and used 
as specified. 

5. WATER: Water shall be clean, free from oil, add, alkali, or 
vegetable matter. 

6. REINFORCEMENT: Concrete pavements twenty (20) feet or 
more in width shall be reinforced with metal fabric. All reinforcement shall 
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be free from excessive rust, scale, paint, or coatings of any diaracter which 
will tend to destroy the bond. All reinforcement shall develop an ultimate 
tensile strength of not less than 70,cxx> pounds per square inch and bend i8o^ 
around one diameter and straighten without fracture. 

7. JOINT FILLER: Joint Filler shall consist of prepared felt or 
similar material of approved quality having a thickness of not less than one- 
eighth {%) nor more than one-quarter (^) inch. 

8. JOINT PROTECTION PLATES: Soft steel plates for the pro- 
tection of the edges of the concrete at transverse joints shall be not less than 
two and one-half (2^) inches in depth and not less than one-eighth {%) 
at any point nor more than one-quarter (^) inch average thickness. Tlie 
plates shall be of such form as to provide for rigid anchorage to the concrete. 
The type and method of installation of joint protection plates shall be approved 
by the engineer. 

9. SHOULDERS: Materials for the construction of shoulders shall 
be approved by the engineer. 

II. GRADING 

10. DEFINED: The term "grading" shall include all cuts, fills, 
approaches and all earth moving for whatever purpose where sudi work is 
an essential part of or necessary to the prosecution of the contract. When, 
to bring the surface to grade, a fill of one (i) foot or less is required, the 
area shall be thoroughly grubbed. All soft, spongy or yielding spots and all 
vegetable or other objectionable matter shall be removed and the space refilled 
with suitable material. 

11. ENGINEER'S STAKES : Stakes will be set by the engineer for the 
center line, side of slopes, finished grade and other necessary points properly 
marked for the cut or fill. 

12. EXCESS MATERIAL: Excess material shall be disposed of as 
directed by the engineer, the free haul not to exceed feet. 

13. OVER-HAUL: Materials hauled a greater distance than the free 

haul from the place of excavation shall be paid for at the rate of . .» 

cents per cubic yard for each additional feet 

14. FILLS: Embankments shall be formed of earth or other approved 
materials and shall be constructed in successive layers, the first of which shall 
extend entirely across from the toe of the slope on one side to the toe of the 
slope on the other side, and successive layers shall extend entirely across the 
embankments from slope to slope. Each layer, which shall not exceed one ( i ) 
foot in depth, shall be thoroughly rolled with a roller weighing not less 
than five (5) tons nor more than ten (10) tons before the succeeding layer 
is placed. The roller shall pass over the entire area of the fill at least twice. 

The sides of the embankment shall be kept lower than the center during 
all stages of the work, and the surface maintained in condition for adequate 
drainage. The use of muck, quicksand, soft clay or qpongy material which 
will not consolidate under the roller, is prohibited. 

When the material excavated from the cuts is not sufficient to make the fills 
shown on the plans, the contractor shall furnish the necessary extra material 
to bring the fills to the proper width and grade. When the earth work is 
completed the cross section of the road shall conform to the cross sectional 
drawing and profile. Figure 13, page 190. 

15. SLOPES: All slopes must be properly dressed to lines given by the 
engineer. 

191 
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i6. FINISHED GRADE: When the grade line is approached, the final 
grade stakes will be set, for which sufficient notice must be given to the 
engineer. 

Note: (In excavating cuts it is considered advisable, when the line 
of the sub-grade is approached, to compact the remaining material by 
rolling. The depth of material left in the cut to be compressed to the 
finished grade by rolling will depend upon the character of the material.) 

III. DRAINAGE 

17. DRAINAGE: The contractor shall construct tile or other drains 
as shown in the drawings attached hereto. Tile to be laid in the trench at 

least { ) inches wide, and ( ) 

feet deep below the top of the adjacent curb. Such trench shall be back 
filled with crushed stone or pit run gravel with sand removed, which after 
light tamping shall be ( ) inches in depth. 

18. CATCH BASINS: All catch basin and manhole tops and all 
CQVcrs of openings of anj' kind shall be readjusted to the grade by the con- 
tractor at his expense. 

IV. SUB-GRADE 

19. CONSTRUCTION : The bottom of the excavation or top of the 
fill, when completed, shall be known as the sub-grade, and shall be at all 
places true to the elevation as shown on the plans attached hereto. 

The street shall be graded from curb to curb to the proper sub-grade to 
permit of the specified thickness of paving materials being laid to bring the 
finished surface of the pavement to the lines and grades as shown on the plans. 

The sub-grade shall be brought to a firm, unyielding surface by rolling 
the entire area with a self-propelled roller weighing not iess than ten (10) 
tons, and all portions of the surface of the sub-grade which are inaccessible 
to the roller shall be thoroughly tamped with a hand tamp weighing not lea 
than fifty (50) pounds, the face of which shall not exceed one hundred (100) 
square inches in area. All soft, spongy or yielding spots and all vegetable or 
other objectionable matter shall be entirely removed and the space refilled 
with suitable material. 

Where considered necessary or of assistance in producing a compact solid 
surface the sub-grade, before being rolled, shall be well sprinkled with water, 

When the concrete pavement Is to be constructed over an old roadbed 
composed of gravel or macadam, and the concrete is to be wider than the old 
gravel or macadam road, the latter shall be entirely loosened and the material 
spread for the full width of the roadbed and rolled. All interstices shall be 
filled with fine material, and rolled to make a dense, tight surface of the 
roadbed. 

30. ACCEPTANCE: No concrete shall be deposited upon the sub- 
grade until it is checked and accepted by the engineer. 

21. COMPLETION: Upon the sub-grade thus formed shall be laid 
the concrete pavement as shown in Figure 13, page 190. 

V. FORMS 

22. MATERIALS: The forms shall be free from warp, of sufficient 
Streagtb to resist springing out oi stiape, and shall be equal in widdl to ^ 
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thickness of the pavement at the edges. Wooden forms shall be of not less 
than two (2) indi stock and shall be capped with two (2) inch angle iron. 

23. SETTTING : The forms when required shall be well staked or other- 
wise held to the established line and grades and the upper edges shall conform 
to the established grade of the street. 

24. TREATMENT: All mortar and dirt shall be removed from the 
forms that have previously been used. 

VI. PAVEMENT SECTION 

25. WIDTH, THICKNESS OF CONCRETE AND CROWN: 

The concrete pavement shall be feet wide 

( ) inches in depth at center and ( ) inches 

in depth at the sides. The finished surface shall conform to the arc of a 
drde as shown in Figure 13, page 190. 

Note: (The thickness of the concrete at the edges shall not be less 
than six (6) inches. When pavements twenty (20) feet or less in width 
are to be built on approximately level ground and a flat sub-grade is to be 
used, sufficient fall for drainage at the sides of the pavement along the 
curb shall be provided by giving the roadbed the same grade as that 
proposed for the gutter. The crown of all pavements shall not be more 
than one-one-hundredth ( i/ioo) of the width except when deemed advis- 
able by the engineer, the crown of a pavement built on a crowned sub- 
grade may be increased to one-fiftieth (1/50) of the width to provide 
sufficient fall for drainage along the sides of the pavement at the curb.) 

Vll. JOINTS 

26. WIDTH AND LOCATION: Transverse joints shall be not 
less than one-quarter (j^) inch nor more than three-eighths (^) indi in 
width, and shall be placed across the pavement perpendicular to die center 
line, not more than thirty-five (35) feet apart. A longitudinal joint not less 
than one-quarter (^) inch wide shall be constructed between the curb and 
the pavement. All joints shall extend through the entire thickness of the 
pavement, and shall be perpendicular to its surface. 

27. PROTECTION OF JOINTS: The concrete at transverse joints 
shall be protected with soft steel joint protection plates which shall be rigidly 
anchored to the concrete. The type and installation of the metal protection 
plates shall meet with the approval of the engineer. The surface edges of 
the metal plates shall conform to the finished surface of the concrete, as 
shown in Figure 13, page 190. 

All joints over one-quarter {%) inch high or one-half (J4) inch low 
shall be removed. 

28. JOINT FILLER: All joints shall be formed by inserting during 
construction and leaving in place the required thickness of joint filler whidi 
shall extend through the entire thickness of the pavement. 

VIII. MEASURING MATERIALS AND MIXING CONCRETE 

29. MEASURING MATERIALS: The method of measuring the 
materials for the concrete, including water, shall be one which will insure 
separate and uniform proportions of each of the materials at all times. A 
bag of Portland cement (94 pounds net) shall be considered one (i) cubic 
foot. 
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Rated capacity 


Capacity 


cu. ft. unmixed 


bags of cement 


material. 


1 :2 :3 mix. 


7 to 11 


I 


12 to 17 


2 


18 to 23 


3 


24 to 29 


4 


30 to 33 


5 



STAHDARD SPECIFICATIONS 

30. MIXING: The materials shall be mixed to the desired consisteiKy 
in a batch mixer of approved type, and mixing shall continue for at least 
forty-five (45) seconds after all materials are in the drum. The drum shall 
be completely emptied before mixing successive batches. The drum of die 
mixer used shall revolve at a speed not less than the minimum nor more than 
the maximum number of revolutions shown in the following table: 

Revolutions per 
minute of drum. 
Min. Max. 

IS 21 

12 20 

12 20 

II 17 

10 15 

31. RETEMPERING: Retempering of mortar or concrete whidi has 
partially hardened, that is, mixing with additional materials or water, shall 
not be permitted. 

32. PROPORTIONS : The concrete shall be mixed in the proportions 
of one (i) bag of Portland cement to not more than two (2) cubic feet of 
fine aggregate and not more than three (3) cubic feet of coarse aggregate, 
and in no case shall the volume of the fine aggregate be less than one-half 
(^) the volume of the coarse aggregate. 

A cubic yard of concrete in place between neat lines shall contain not 
less than one and seven-tenths (1.7) barrels of cement. 

The engineer shall compare the calculated amount of cement required 
according to these specifications and plans attached hereto with the amounts 
actually used in each section of concrete, between successive transverse joints, 
as determined by actual count of the number of bags of cement used in each 
section. If the amount of cement used in any three adjacent sections (between 
transverse joints) is less by two (2) per cent, or if the amount of cement used 
in any one section is less by five (5) per cent than the amount hereinbefore 
specified, the contractor agrees to remove all such sections and to rebuild die 
same according to these specifications, at his expense. 

33. CONSISTENCY: The materials shall be mixed widi sufiBdent 
water to produce a concrete which when deposited will settle to a flattened 
mass, but shall not be so wet as to cause a separation of the mortar from the 
coarse aggregate in handling. 

IX. REINFORCING 

34. REINFORCING: Concrete pavements twenty (20) feet or more 
in width shall be reinforced. The cross-sectional area of the reinforcing 
metal nmning parallel to the center line of the pavement shall amount to 
at least 0.038 square inch per foot of pavement width and the cross-sectional 
area of reinforcing metal, which is perpendicular to the center line of die 
pavement, shall amount to at least 0.049 square inch per foot of pavement 
length. 

Reinforcing metal shall not be placed less than two (2) inches from the 
finished surface of the pavement and otherwise shall be placed as shown on 
the drawings. The reinforcing metal shall extend to widiin two (2) india 
of all joints, but shall not cross them. Adjacent widths of fabric shall be 
Islpped not less than four (4) inches. 



ONE COURSE CONCRETE STREET PAVEMENT 

X. PLACING CONCRETE 

35. PLACING CONCRETE: Immcdiatdy prior to pladng the con- 
crete, the sub-grade shall be brought to an even surface. The surface of the 
sub-grade shall be thoroughly wet when the concrete is placed. 

After mixing, the concrete shall be deposited rapidly in successive batches 
upon the sub-grade, prepared as hereinbefore ^>ecified. The concrete shall 
be deposited to the required depth and for the entire width of the pavement, 
in a continuous operation, between transverse joints, without the use of inter- 
mediate forms or bulkheads. 

In case of a breakdown, concrete shall be mixed by hand to complete the 
section or an intermediate transverse joint placed as hereinbefore specified 
at the point of stopping work. Any concrete in excess of that needed to 
complete a section at the stopping of work shall not be used in the work. 

36. FINISHING: The surface of the concrete shall be struck o£E by 
means of a template or strike board, which shall be moved longitudinally or 
crosswise of the pavement. Concrete adjoining the metal protection plates at 
transverse joints shall be dense in character, and any holes left by removing 
any device used in installing the metal protection plates shall be immediately 
filled with concrete. 

After being brought to the established grade with the template or strike 
board, the concrete shall be finished from a suitable bridge, no part of which 
shall come in contact with the concrete. The concrete shall be finished with 
a wood float in a manner to thoroughly compact it and produce a surface 
free from depressions or inequalities of any kind. The fini^ed surface of the 
pavement shall not vary more than one-quarter (^) inch from the true shape. 

XI. PROTECTION 

37. CURING AND PROTECTION : Excepting as hereinafter speci- 
fied, the surface of the pavement shall be sprayed with water as soon as the 
concrete is sufficiently hardened to prevent pitting, and shall be kept wet 
until an earth covering is placed. As soon as it can be done without damaging 
the concrete, the surface of the pavement shall be covered with not less than 
two (2) inches of earth or other material which will afiFord equally good 
protection, which cover shall be kept moist for at least ten ( 10) days. When 
deemed necessary or advisable by the engineer, freshly laid concrete shall be 
protected by a canvas covering until the earth covering can be placed. 

If at the time the pavement is laid, or during the period of curing, the 
temperature during the daytime drops below 50 degrees Fahrenheit, sprinkling 
and covering of the pavement shall be omitted at the direction of the engineer. 

Under the most favorable conditions for hardening, in hot weather, the 
pavement shall be closed to traffic for at least fourteen (14) days, and in cool 
weather for an additional time, to be determined by the engineer. 

The contractor shall erect and maintain suitable barriers to protect the 
concrete from traffic, and any part of the pavement damaged from traffic or 
other causes occurring prior to its official acceptance, shall be repaired or 
replaced by the contractor at his expense in a manner satisfactory to the 
engineer. 

Before the pavement is thrown open to traffic the covering shall be removed 
and disposed of as directed by the engineer. 
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STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 

38. TEMPERATURE BELOW 35 DEGREES FAHRENHEIT: 
Concrete shall not be mixed or deposited when the temperature is below 
freezing. 

If at any time during the progress of the work the temperature is, or in 
the opinion of the engineer will within twenty-four (24) hours drop to 35 
degrees Fahrenheit, the water and aggregates ^all be heated and precautions 
taken to protect the work from freezing for at least ten (10) dzys. In no 
case shall concrete be deposited upon a frozen sub-grade. 

XII. SHOULDERS 

39. CONSTRUCTION : Where shoulders arc required they shall be 
built upon the properly prepared sub-grade, as shown on the profile and cross- 
sectional drawing. Figure 12, page 182. The work shall be done to die entire 
satisfaction of the engineer. 
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I. MATERIALS 



1. CEMENT: The cement shall meet the requirements of the Standard 
Specifications for Portland Cement, adopted by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, August i6, 1909, with all subsequent amendments and 
additions thereto, adopted by said society, and adopted by this institute. 
(Standard No. i.) 

When the cement is not inspected at the place of manufacture it shall be 
stored a sufficient length of time to permit of inspecting and testing. The 
engineer shall be notified of the receipt of each shipment of cement. 

2. FINE AGGREGATE: Fine aggregate shall consist of sand or 
screenings from clean, hard, durable crushed rock or gravel consisting of 
quartzite grains or other equally hard material graded from fine to coarse, 
with the coarse particles predominating and passing, when dry, a screen having 
one-quarter (j^) inch openings. It shall be clean, hard, free from dust, loam, 
vegetable, or other deleterious matter. Not more than twenty (20) per cent 
shall pass a sieve having fifty (50) meshes per linear inch, and not more than 
five (5) per cent shall pass a sieve having one hundred (100) meshes per 
linear indi. 

Fine aggregate containing more than three (3) per cent of clay or loam 
shall be washed before using. 

Fine aggregate shall be of such quality that the mortar composed of one 
(i ) part Portland cement and three (3) parts fine aggregate by weight, when 
made into briquettes, shall show a tensile strength at least equal to the 
strength of i :3 mortar of the same consistency made with the same cement 
and Standard Ottawa sand. In no case shall fine aggregate containing frost 
or lumps of frozen material be used. 

3. COARSE AGGREGATE : Coarse aggregate shall consist of clean, 
hard, durable crushed rock or gravel, graded in size, free from dust, loam, vege- 
table or other deleterious matter and shall contain no soft, flat or elongated 
particles. The size of the coarse aggregate shall be such as to pass a one 
and one-half (i^) inch round opening and be retained on a screen having 
one-quarter (^) inch openings. In no .case shall coarse aggregate containing 
frost or lumps oiF frozen material be used. 

4. AGGREGATE FOR WEARING COURSE: The aggregate for 
the wearing course shall consist of a mixture of two (2) parts of the materials 
specified under 'Tine Aggregate,'' and three (3) parts of clean, hard, durable 
crushed rock or gravel, free from dust, soft partides, loam, vegetable or other 
deleterious matter, and passing when dry a screen having one-half (yi) inch 
openings and retained on a screen having one-quarter (^) inch openings. 
In no case shall aggregate for wearing course containing frost or lumps of 
frozen material be used. 
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TWO COURSE CONCRETE STREET PAFEMENT 

5. NATURAL MIXED AGGREGATE: Natural mixed aggregate 
shall not be used as it comes from deposits, but shall be screened, and used 
as specified. 

6. WATER: Water shall be dean, free from oil, add, alkali or vege- 
table matter. 

7. REINFORCEMENT: Concrete pavements twenty (20) feet or 
more in width shall be reinforced with metal fabric. All rdnforcement shall 
be free from excessive rust, scale, paint or coatings of any character which will 
tend to destroy the bond. All reinforcement shall devdop an ultimate 
tensile strength of not less than 70,000 pounds per square inch and bend 180^ 
around one diameter and straighten without fracture. 

8. JOINT FILLER: Joint Filler shall consist of prepared fdt or 
similar material of approved quality having a thickness of not less than one- 
eighth (^) nor more than one-quarter (^) inch. 

9. JOINT PROTECTION PLATES : Soft sted plates for the pro- 
tection of the edges of the concrete at transverse joints shall be not less dian 
two and one-half (25^) inches in depth and not less than one-eighth {}i) nor 
more than one-quarter (^) inch average thickness. The plates shall be of 
such form as to provide for rigid anchorage to the concrete. The type and 
method of installation of joint protection plates shall be approved by the 
engineer. 

10. SHOULDERS. Materials for the construction of shoulders shall 
be approved by the engineer. 

IL GRADING 

11. DEFINED: The term "grading" shall indude all cuts, fills, ap- 
proaches and all earth moving for whatever purpose where such work 
is an essential part of or necessary to the prosecution of the contract. When, 
to bring the surface to grade, a fill of one (i) foot or less is required, the 
area shall be thoroughly grubbed. All soft, spongy or yidding spo.ts and all 
vegetable or other objectionable matter shall be removed and the space refilled 
\(^ith suitable material 

12. ENGINEER'S STAKES: Stakes will be set by the engineer for 
center line side of slopes, finished grade and other necessary points properly 
marked for the cut or fill. 

13. EXCESS MATERIAL: Excess material shall be disposed of as 
directed by the engineer, the free haul not to exceed feet. 

14. OVER-HAUL: Materials hauled a greater distance than the free 

haul from the place of excavation shall be paid for at the rate of 

cents per cubic yard for each additional feet. 

15. FILLS: Embankments shall be formed of earth or other approved 
materials and shall be constructed in successive layers, the first of which shall 
extend cntirdy across from the toe of the slope on one side to the toe of the 
slope on the other side, and successive layers shall extend entirely across the 
embankments from slope to slope. Each layer, which shall not exceed one ( i ) 
foot in depth, shall be thoroughly rolled with a roller weighing not less than 
five (5) tons nor more than ten (10) tons before the succeeding layer is 
placed. The roller shall pass over the entire area of the fill at least twice. 

The sides of the embankment shall be kept lower than the center during 
all stages of the work and the surface maintained in condition for adequate 
drainage. The use of muck, quicksand, soft day or spongy material which 
will not consolidate under the roller is prohibited. 



STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 

When the material excavated from the cuts is not sufficient to make the 
fills shown on the plans the contractor shall furnish the necessary extra material 
to bring the fills to the proper width and grade. When the earth work is 
completed the cross section of the road shall conform to the cross sectional 
drawings and profile shown in Figure 14, page 198. 

16. SLOPES : All slopes must be properly dressed to a line given by the 
engineer. 

17. FINISHED GRADE: When the grade line is approached the 
final grade stakes will be set, for which sufficient notice must be given to the 
engineer. 

Note: (In excavating cuts it is considered advisable, when the line 
of the sub-grade is approached, to compact the remaining material by 
rolling. The depth of material left in the cut to be compressed to the 
finished grade by rolling, will depend upon the character of the ma- 
terial.) 

III. DRAINAGE 

18. DRAINAGE: The contractor shall construct tile or other drains 
as shown in the drawings attached hereto. Tile to be laid in the trench at 

least ( ) inches 

wide and ( ) feet deep 

below the top of the adjacent curb. Such trench shall be back filled with 
crushed stone or pit run gravel with sand removed which, after light tamping, 
shall be ( ) inches in depth. 

19. CATCH BASINS: All catch basin and manhole tops and all 
covers of openings of any kind shall be readjusted to the grade by the con- 
tractor at his expense. 

IV. SUB-GRADE 

20. CONSTRUCTION : The bottom of the excavation or the top of 
the fill, when completed, shall be known as the sub-grade and shall be at all 
places true to the elevation as shown on the plans attached hereto. 

The street shall be graded from curb to curb to the proper sub-grade to 
permit of specified thickness of paving materials being laid to bring the finished 
surface of the pavement to the lines and grades as shown on the plans. The 
sub-grade shall be brought to a firm, unyielding surface by rolling the entire 
area with a self-propelled roller weighing not less than ten (10) tons, and all 
portions of the surface of the sub-grade which are inaccessible to the roller 
shall be thoroughly tamped with a hand tamp weighing not less than fifty (50) 
pounds, the face of which shall not exceed one hundred (100) square inches in 
area. All soft, spongy or yielding spots and all vegetable or other objection- 
able matter shall be entirely removed and the space refilled with suitable 
material. 

Where considered necessary, or of assistance in producing a compact, solid 
surface, the sub-grade, before being rolled, shall be well sprinkled with water. 

When the concrete pavement is to be constructed over an old roadbed 
composed of gravel or macadam, and the concrete is to be wider than the 
old gravel or macadam road, the latter shall be entirely loosened and the 
material spread for the full width of the roadbed and rolled. All interstices 
shall be filled with fine material, and rolled to make a dense, tight surface of 
the roadbed. 

21. ACCEPTANCE: No concrete shall be deposited upon die sub- 
rrude until it is checked and accepted by tht tu^neer. 
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TWO COURSE CONCRETE STREET PAVEMENT 

22. COMPLETION: Upon the sub-grade thus formed shall be laid 
the concrete pavement as shown in Figure 14, page 198. 

V. FORMS. 

23. MATERIALS: The forms shall be free from warp, of sufficient 
strength to resist springing out of shape, and shall be equal in width to the 
thickness of the pavement at the edges. Wooden forms shall be of not less 
than two (2) inch stock, and shall be capped with two (2) inch angle iron. 

24. SETTING: The forms when required shall be well staked or 
otherwise held to the established line and grades, and the upper edges shall 
conform to the established grade of the street. 

25. TREATMENT: All mortar and dirt shall be removed from the 
forms that have previously been used. 

VI. PAVEMENT SECTION 

26. WIDTH, THICKNESS OF CONCRETE AND CROWN: 

The concrete pavement shall be ( ) feet 

wide from face to face of curb. The base of the concrete pavement shall be 

( ) inches in depth at the center 

and ( ) inches in depth at the 

sides. The wearing course shall be of ( ) 

inches uniform thickness. The finished surface shall conform to the arc of a 
circle as shown in Figure 14, page 198. 

Note: (The minimum thickness of the concrete base shall be not less 
than five (5) inches and the minimum thickness of the wearing course 
shall be not less than two (2) inches. When pavements twenty (20) 
feet or less in width are to be built on approximately level ground and a 
flat sub-grade is to be used, sufficient fall for drainage at the sides of the 
pavement along the curb shall be provided by giving the roadbed the same 
grade as that proposed for the gutter. The crown of all pavements shall 
not be more than one-one-hundredth (i/ioo) of the widdi except, when 
deemed advisable by the engineer, the crown of a pavement built on a 
crowned sub-grade may be increased to one-fiftieth ( 1/50) of the width to 
provide sufficient fall for drainage along the sides of the pavement at the 
curb.) 

VII. JOINTS 

27. WIDTH AND LOCATION : Transverse joints shall be not less 
than one-quarter {%) inch nor more than three-eighths (^) inch in width 
and shall be placed across the pavement perpendicular to the center line, not 
more than thirty-five (35) feet apart. A longitudinal joint not less than 
one-quarter {%) inch wide shall be constructed between the curb and the 
pavement. All joints shall extend through the entire thickness of the pave- 
ment and shall be perpendicular to its surface. 

28. PROTECTION OF JOINTS : The concrete at transverse joints 
shall be protected with soft steel joint protection plates, which shall be rigidly 
anchored to the concrete. The installation of the metal protection plates shall 
meet with the approval of the engineer. The surface edges of the metal plates 
shall conform to the finished surface of the concrete, as shown in Figure 14, 
page 198. 

All joints over one-quarter (^) inch high or one-half (^) inch low shall 
be removed. 
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STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 

29. JOINT FILLER: All joints shall be formed by inserting during 
construction and leaving in place the required thickness of joint filler, whidi 
shall extend through the entire thickness of the pavement. 

VIII. MEASURING AND MIXING 

30. MEASURING MATERIALS: The method of measuring the 
materials for the concrete, including water, shall be one which will insure 
separate and uniform proportions of each of the materials at all times. A 
bag of Portland cement (94 pounds net) shall be considered one (i) cubic 
foot. 

31. MIXING: The materials shall be mixed to the desired consistenqr 
in a batch mixer of approved typt and mixing shall continue for at least forty- 
^ve (45) seconds after all the materials are in the dnim. The drum shdl 
be completely emptied before mixing successive batches. The drum of the 
mixer used shall revolve at a ^>eed not less than the minimum nor more than 
the maximum number of revolutions shown in die following table: 

Revolutions per 
minute of drum. 
Min. Max. 

15 21 

12 20 

12 20 

II 17 

10 15 

32. RETEMPERING: Retempering of mortar or concrete whidi has 
partially hardened, that is, mixing with additional materials or water, shall 
not be permitted. 

33. CONSISTENCY: The materials shall be mixed with sufficient 
water to produce a concrete which when deposited will settle to a flattened 
mass but shall not be so wet as to cause a separation of the mortar from the 
coarse aggregate in handling. 

34. CEMENT REQUIRED : A cubic yard of concrete base in place 
shall contain at least one and four-tenths (1.4) barrels of cement and a cubic 
yard of wearing course in place shall contain at least two and ninety-seven- 
hundredths (2.97) barrels of cement. 

The engineer shall compare the calculated amount of cement required 
according to these specifications and plans attached hereto with the amounts 
actually used in each section of concrete between successive transverse joints, 
as determined by actual count of the number of bags of cement used in each 
section. If the amount of cement used in any three adjacent sections (between 
transverse joints) is less by two (2) per cent, or if the amount of cement used 
in any one section is less by five (5) per cent than the amount hereinbefore 
specified, the contractor agrees to remove all such sections and to rebuild the 
same according to these specifications, at his expense. 

IX. REINFORCING 

35. REINFORCING: Concrete pavements twenty (20) feet or more 
in width shall be reinforced. The cross-sectional area of die reinforcing metal 
running parallel to the center line of the pavement shall amount to at least 
0.038 square inch per foot of pavement width and the cross-sectional area of 
reinforcing metal, which is perpendicular to the center line of the pavement, 
shall amount to at least 0.049 square inch per foot of pavement lengtli. 

Reinforcing metal shall be placed between base and wearing course and 
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shall not be less than two (2) inches from the finished surface of the pavement 
and otherwise shall be placed as shown on the drawings. The reinforcing 
metal shall extend to within two (2) inches of all joints, but shall not cross 
them. Adjacent widths of fabric shall be lapped not less than four (4) 
inches. 

X. PLACING CONCRETE 

A. CONCRETB FOR BASE 

36. PROPORTIONS: The concrete shall be mixed in the propor- 
tions of one (i) bag of Portland cement to not more than two and a half 
(2^) cubic feet of fine aggregate, and not more than four (4) cubic feet 
of coarse aggregate, and in no case shall the volume of the fine aggregate be 
less than one-half (^) the volume of the coarse aggregate. 

37. PLACING CONCRETE: Immediately prior to placing the con- 
crete, the sub-grade shall be brought to an even surface. The surface of the 
sub-grade shall be thoroughly wet when the concrete is placed. 

After mixing, the concrete shall be deposited rapidly in successive batches 
upon the sub-grade prepared as hereinbefore specified. The concrete shall be 
deposited to the required depth and for the entire width of the pavement, in a 
continuous operation, between transverse joints, without the use of intermediate 
forms or bulkheads. 

The concrete shall be brought to a comparatively even surface, the thick- 
ness of the wearing course, below the established grade of the pavement. 
Workmen shall not be allowed to walk on the freshly laid concrete, and if 
sand or dust collects on the base it shall be removed before the wearing course 
is applied. The reinforcing metal shall be placed upon and slightly pressed 
into the concrete base immediately after it is placed. 

In case of a breakdown, concrete shall be mixed by hand to complete the 
section, or an intermediate transverse joint placed, as hereinbefore specified, 
at the point of stopping work. Any concrete in excess of that needed to 
complete a section, at the stopping of work, shall not be used in the work. 

B. CONCRBTB FOR WEARING COURSE 

38. PROPORTIONS: The mortar for the wearing course shall be 
mixed in the manner hereinbefore specified in the proportion of one ( i ) bag of 
Portland cement and not more than two (2) cubic feet of "Aggregate for 
Wearing Course" hereinbefore specified. 

39. PLACING: The wearing course shall be placed immediately after 
mixing and in no case shall more than forty-five (45) minutes elapse between 
the time that the concrete for the base has been mixed and the time the wearing 
course is placed. 

40. FINISHING: The wearing course shall be struck o£E by means of 
a template or strike board, which shall be moved longitudinally or crosswise 
of the pavement. Concrete adjoining the metal protection plates at transverse 
joints shall be dense in character and any holes left by removing any device 
used in installing the metal protection plates shall be inunediately filled with 
a mortar composed of one ( i ) part Portland cement to not more than two (2) 
parts of fine aggregate. 

After being brought to an established grade with the template or strike 
board, the concrete shall be finished from a suitable bridge, no part of which 
shall come in contact with the concrete. The concrete shall be finished with 
a wood float in a m^pntr to thoroughly compact it, and produce a surface free 
from depressions or inequalities of any kind. The finished surface of the pave- 
ment shall not vary more than one-quarter (}4) ^^ itoiEk xivt. \x>\^ ^-m^^. 
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XL PROTECTION 

41 . CURING AND PROTECTION : Excepting as hereinafter sped- 
fied, the surface of the pavement shall be sprayed with water as soon as the 
concrete is sufficiently hardened to prevent pitting, and shall be kept wet until 
an earth covering is placed. As soon as it can be done without damaging the 
concrete, the surface of the pavement shall be covered with not less than two 
(2) inches of earth or other material which will a£Eord equally good pxo* 
tection, which cover shall be kept moist for at least ten (10) days. VSHien 
deemed necessary or advisable by the engineer freshly laid concrete shall be 
protected by a canvas covering until the earth covering can be placed. 

If at the time the pavement is laid, or during the period of curing, the 
temperature during the da3rtime drops below 50 degrees Fahrenheit, crinkling 
and covering of the pavement shall be omitted at the direction of the engineer. 

Under the most favorable conditions for hardening, in hot weather, the 
pavement shall be closed to traffic for at least fourteen (14) days, and in 
cool weather for an additional time, to be determined by the engineer. 

The contractor shall erect and maintain suitable barriers to protect the 
concrete from traffic, and any part of the pavement damaged from traffic or 
other causes occurring prior to its official acceptance shall be repaired or 
replaced by the contractor, at his expense, in a manner satisfactor)' to the 
engineer. Before the pavement is thrown open to traffic the covering shall 
be removed and disposed of as directed by the engineer. 

42. TEMPERATURE BELOW 35 DEGREES FAHRENHEIT: 

If at any time during the progress of the work the temperature is, or, in the 
opinion of the engineer, will within twenty-four (24) hours drop to 35 
degrees Fahrenheit, the water and aggregates shall be heated and precautions 
taken to protect the work from freezing for at least ten (10) days. In no 
case shall concrete be deposited upon a froasen sub-grade. 

XII. SHOULDERS 

43. CONSTRUCTION : Where shoulders are required they shall be 
built upon the properly prepared sub-grade as shown on the cross sectional 
drawing, Figure 12, page 182. The work shall be done to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the engineer. 
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Costs 

RELATIVE, 34-2. 

AVERAGE. 51-2. 

CONSTRUCTION, p. p. /#2 to /^ inc. 

Crmcks 

49-5-^; 51-/; 77-^; 78-^5-d; 19'2'4'7'S'9\ 80-5-^; 86-/; 87-5; 88-/ to ^ inc.; 
96-2-5; 99-^-P; 100-5; 101-7; 102-/ to 5 mc; 103-/ to 6 inc.; 103-P; 104-5-/2; 
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Crown 

20-//; 36-<J; 48-/; 146-^-7-^; 147-/-2-5; p. p. 14S'149'150; 152-/. 

Curing and Protecting 

22-7; 49-2; 51-7; p. p. 122 to 125 inc. 

Drainage 

19-2; 31-5; 36-/. 

Experiments 

CONCRETE ROADS, 

Ithaca, N. Y., 39-^; 40-/ to 5 inc. 

Washington, D. C, 40-d. 

New York City, Borough of Richmond, 41-/. 

Borough of Queens, 41-5-^; 42-/. 

Bergen County, New Jersey, 41-2. 

Montgomery County, Maryland, 42-5-^5; 43-/ to 5 inc. 
MATERIALS FOR ROAD BUILDING, 

Aggregates, Gravel, 42-5. 

Crushed Limestone, 42-5. 

Crushed Trap Rock, 42-J. 

Cement, Concrete, 40-(5; 42-5; 44-5. 

Oil-Cement, Concrete, 40-5-d; 41-/ to 4 inc.; 42-5; 44-5. 
SURFACES, 

Oil Asphalt, 40-2; 40-5; 42-/ ; 44-5. 

Semi-Asphaltic Oil, 40-5; 44-5. 

Tar Asphalt, 42-/. 

Coal Tar, 40-5 ; 42-/ ; 44-5. 

Water-gas Tar, 40-3; 44-5; 45-/. 

Bituminous Concrete, 42-5; 44-5. 

Cement, Concrete, 42-5. 

Brick, 42-5. 

Bituminous Materials, 42-5; 4^3-4. 
JOINTS, 42-5. 
EXPANSION, 43-2-5. 

Expansion 

(See Contraction and Expansion). 

Expense 

ABILITY TO BEAR, 31-i. 
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SOURCES OF INCOME. Taxation. Direct. 

State, 26-3; 29-5; 30-/. 

County. 26-5; 29-/-5; 37-5. 

Township. 26-J; 28-5-6; 29-2-^5. 

Taxes, Special. 26-5. 

Bond Issues, 27-5-6; 28-2; 2<M; 30-2; 37-5. 

License Fees, automobile and kindred, 26-5; 29-5. 
FEDERAL AID, Revenues, Current, 

Customs, 26-5. 

Internal Revenue, 26-5. 

Congressional Appropriations, 26-P; 27-2-5; 30-5. 

Available, 27-2. 

State Aid, 27-^; 30-5. 
FUNDS, 

Expenditure of, 28-^5-6; 29-2-5. 

Restriction of, 27-/. 

Maintenance, 29-5-5. 

lishing 

p. p. 122 to 125 inc. 



20-5-^; 36-^6. 

ades and Grading 

lS-1-2'3; 19-/; 31-5; 147-^5. 
DISHED. 151-/-5; 153-2. 
p. p. 148-149. 

luling and Handling, Methods of 

WATER, 126-2-5-^; 127-/-2-5. 

CEMENT, 127-^. 

SAND, 127-5; 128-/-2-5; 133-^; 134-2. 

GRAVEL AND STONES, 128-^5-6; 132-7; 133-/.2.^; 134-2. 

POWER, USE OF, 128-7; 129-/ to 7 inc.; p. p. 130-131; 133-5 to 7 inc. 

COST, 132-5 to 6 inc. 
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LINCOLN HIGHWAY, 24-5; 34-#. 

i^a Road Policy 
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21-/ to 4 inc.; 36-4; 49-5; 51-P; 84-5 to 8 inc. 

REQUIREMENTS, 77-/. 

LOCATION AND SPACING, 77-2-5; 7»-/ to 7 inc.; 79-/ to 8 inc.; 80-/-2-5; 
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TYPES, 82-/ to 6 inc.; 83-/ to 4 inc. 
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Joints (contd.) 

EXPERIMENTS. 77-5; 81-7; 84^5. 

STEEL PROTECTION, 77-7; 81-/ to 4 inc.; $2-4-5-6; 83-5; 84-^; 85-#; 
S6-2-5; S7-2-3-4. 

CREOSOTE BLOCKS, 83-^; 85-5. 

FILLERS, 

Compressible Compounds, 79-5; 80-5; 82-2; 83-2-5; 84-5; 85-/; 86-^. 

Laws, Road 

IOWA, 32-2. 
MICHIGAN, 34-/. 

Lincoln Highway 

24-5; 33-^. 

Maintenance 

FUNDS, 29-5; 29-5. 

COST OF, 37-/; Ill-Table; 112-/-5. 

METHODS OF, 110-/ to 4 inc.; 112-2; 113-/ to 5 inc. 

Materials 

proportions: AND:C0NSISTENCY of. 19-5 to 8 inc.; 20-7-2; p. p. 
154 to 156 inc. 

HANDLINGS ANDfHAULING, METHOD OF. p. p. 126 to 134 inc. 

MIXING AND PLACING OF. p. p. 135 to 141 inc. 

PRICES OF, 31-5. 

ACCEPTANCE.' REQUIREMENTS FOR. 51-4-6. 

REJECTION. CAUSES FOR, 51-5. 

Michigan 

WAYNE COUNTY, p. p. 34 to 38 inc. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE ROAD, 37-2-^. 
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Mixing and Placing 
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Ohio 

CONCRETE ROADS, p. p. 46 to 52 inc. 

Organizations. Road 

GENERAL, 32-2-3-4. 

COUNTY, STATE, NATIONAL, 6-/; 24-/-5; 33-/. 

Protecting 

(See Curing and Protecting). 
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Placing 

(See Mixing and Placing). 

Reinforcement 

21-5; 72-<J; 151-^. 

NECESSITY ON ACCOUNT OF, 

Temperature, Changes in, 107-^; 151-2. 

Moisture Content, Variation in, 108-/. 

Foundation, Defective, 108^2. 

Drainage, Improper, 108-5-^. 
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CONSTRUCTION. FAULTY, 108-d-7^; 109-/-2-5. 
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ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENTS OF, 31-5. 
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Specifications 
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